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FITNESS FOR THE RULE OF LAW 
DANIEL N. ROBINSON 


I 


a ness FOR THE RULE OF LAW” lends itself to a variety of treat- 
ments. I should make clear at the outset one treatment that I do not 
intend to provide under this heading, even if it is implicitly repre- 
sented here and there in this essay. I will not examine psychological 
or psychiatric conceptions of “fitness” as these are featured in, for ex- 
ample, the “insanity defense” or in tests of testamentary capacity. A 
recent book of mine explores these issues in some historical and ana- 
lytical detail, but this is a vast and complex subject falling beyond the 
scope of what I hope to clarify here.! I shall assume throughout that 
the minimal conditions by which one becomes fit for the rule of law 
are satisfied, and will focus then on how one’s potentialities for life 
within such a context are realized. 

It is instructive to begin with Aristotle’s observation in the Poli- 
tics, that there is no worse animal than man when separated from the 
rule of law. Aristotle recognizes that the very intelligence and ratio- 
nality by which the rule of law itself becomes possible will be de- 
ployed, in the wrong hands, for what he calls “the worst ends.” Thus 
understood, the notion of fitness is grounded in something more gen- 
eral and more subtle than rationality or intellect or cleverness. Ratio- 
nality is a power and as such can be used for good or ill. What renders 
one fit for the rule of law now must include attributes and conditions 
of such a nature that one’s rational and moral powers are not 
corrupted into the service of malignant and vicious ends. As one must 


pH 


Correspondence to: Department of Psychology, Georgetown University, 
37th & O Streets, Washington, DC 20057-1001. 

1Daniel N. Robinson, Wild Beasts and Idle Humours: The Insanity De- 
Jense from Antiquity to the Present (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1996). 
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have the right disposition where the emotions are concerned, so, too, 
must one have, as it were, the right rational hevis. One does not ap- 
plaud the rationality displayed by the felon. There must be some ba- 
sic distinction between those whose rationality has yielded fitness for 
civic life and those whose rationality has resulted in justified ostra- 
cism. If only one creature is potentially suited to the rule of law, those 
who are actually fit are significantly different from both those who are 
unfit and those who are fit only potentially. The respect in which they 
are different, and are made to be different, is what I now undertake to 
examine. 


I 


If the concept of fitness must be understood in different senses, 
so also must be “the rule of law.” I refer here not to the obvious differ- 
ence between, say, what a judge and a physicist might mean by “the 
rule of law,” and to what a tyrant and a popularly elected official 
would mean. To be made or to make oneself fit for the rule of law un- 
der one of these regimes would be in important respects to become 
quite unfit under the other. Citizens of democratic republics are likely 
to be troublesome under tyrannical regimes. Clearly, then, if the con- 
cept of fitness is at issue, one must consider just which rule of law is 
presupposed. Indeed, one can consider this question quite apart from 
any moral or juridical appraisal of various regimes. One can consider 
fitness in the purely pragmatic sense of how persons adapt or are oth- 
erwise shaped to meet the political requirements imposed on them or 
accepted by them. 

In modern times it was Montesquieu who examined the relation- 
ship between the education of citizens or subjects and the principles 
of governance under which they are expected to live. Montesquieu’s 
influence among the American founders was considerable. His tren- 
chant analysis of the aims of political education was not lost on the 
framers of what they took to be the novus ordo saeclorum. Those 
who would be groomed for life within a monarchy, declared Montes- 
quieu, are to be educated in honor; those who would live under des- 





3 Charles de Secondat Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, trans. Thomas 
Nugent (London: George Bell and Sons, 1878). See especially book 2, chaps. 
4 and 5. 
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potic rule must be educated in fear; and those who would be citizens 
of republics must be educated in virtue. 

The school of honor, Montesquieu reminds us, is not behind walls 
but in the world. Such virtues as are taught are designed more to en- 
noble oneself than to serve others; virtue here as a mark of distinction 
rather than the bedrock of community. Within monarchies one strives 
to stand out, not fit in, and one attaches oneself to truth less for its 
own sake than as a sign of standing: 


Truth is requisite only because a person habituated to veracity has an air 
of boldness and freedom. And indeed a man of this stamp seems to lay a 
stress only on the things themselves, not on the manner in which they 
are received.4 


Politeness, which is learned at court, is in its social projection of in- 
strumental value only, for whatever costs one the esteem of the public 
- will thereby makes it more difficult to achieve noble ends. Its primary 
value, however, is not social but personal; it sustains a proper and an 
honorable pride. It reflects good breeding and self-sufficiency. The 
man of honor accepts a humbling comparison with the greatness of 
the king in return for the borrowed greatness conferred by kingly 
companionship. Good taste, also refined at court, arises from what 
Montesquieu calls “the constant use of the superfluities of life,” a 
phrase I will later trace back to Aristotle. 

It is by way of the very code of honor that the true nobleman is 
more strongly bound to its terms even when these are not in any sense 
statutory. If, to use Thomas Aquinas’s famous phrase, it is the will of 
the prince that is the law of the land, then the nobleman, whose rela- 
tionship to the prince is covenantal, must be bound by something 
more durable than statutes or contracts. Speaking for the nobility, 
Montesquieu—Baron de Montesquieu-—-goes on to say, “we are per- 
mitted to set a value upon our fortune, but are absolutely forbidden to 
set any upon our lives.” 

Tyrannies change all of this. Under despotic regimes the ruled 
are educated in fear, the process here “making a bad subject in order 
to make a good slave.” It is in this same section that Montesquieu of- 
fers his famous conclusion that “every tyrant is at the same time a 
slave” himself. The despot has been cut off from that very exercise of 





4Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws. See especially bk. 2, chaps. 4 and 5. 
ë Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 4.5. 
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deliberation and discourse by which the mind rises to a state of power 
and independence. In the utter absence of accountability the power 
of critical inquiry atrophies. Willfulness feeds on itself, and at the ex- 
pense of those who might otherwise participate as citizens within a 
worthy polis. Indeed, the good citizen who somehow does appear 
within such a context finally can only expose himself and the regime 
to ruin. 

It is in his discussion of education for life within a republic that 
Montesquieu most influenced the American founders and supported 
what has been called “conservative communitarianism.”® Within a re- 
publican form of government, he says, “. . . the whole power of educa- 
tion is required,” and this because it is education in virtue, which en- 
tails self-renunciation. He goes on, 

This virtue may be defined as the love of the Jaws and of our country. 

As such love requires a constant preference of public to private interest, 


it is the source of all private virtues; for they are nothing more than this 
very preference itself.” 


The whole power of education must be devoted to cultivating this 
preference: the preference for what is good and an aversion to what is 
mean and opposed to the general welfare. On this central point there 
is no difference whatever between Montesquieu and Aristotle. In the 
Nicomachean Ethics lawgivers are identified as those who make citi- 
zens good by training them in the habits of right action, the author de- 
claring that, “. . . this is the aim of all legislation” (to men bouléma 
pantos nomothetou tout estin).® 

Montesquieu was persuaded that the love of laws and of country 
is not only peculiar to democracies but is necessary to their survival. 
The very point of education, of civic education, must be to develop a 
love, a firm bond of affection, that commits the individual to the good 
of the whole. Echoing the ancient wisdom on this point, Montesquieu 
then concludes that this education is transmitted chiefly by parental 
example: “It is not the young people that degenerate; they are not 
spoiled till those of maturer age are already sunk into corruption.”® 





ê Barry Shain, The Myth of American Individualism (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1995), 73. 

7™Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1.4.5; pp. 36-7. 

8 Nicomachean Ethics 2.1.1108b5. 

® Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1.4.5. 
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I should note, less as an aside than as a reminder of just how 
much must be included in civic education, that at this point in his es- 
say Montesquieu anticipates concerns Allan Bloom would express in 
The Closing of the American Mind on the special relationship be- 
tween civics and aesthetics. Ancient Greek culture, which frowned on 
mercantile and agricultural labor, produced the fierce fighting man 
who nonetheless had to possess the manners and the morals of the 
gentleman. Lest it be reduced to a society of “wrestlers and boxers,” 
Montesquieu says, the Hellenes incorporated a rich aesthetic compo- 
nent into the processes of civic education, paying particular attention 
to music. In the Republic Plato underscores the importance of music 
in laying down the principles for educating the young. Thebans actu- 
ally legislated such a program. There was a quite general understand- 
ing, among the leaders of society as well as the philosophers, that the 
restless and undisciplined activity of the developing mind needed 
models and guides by which to identify principles of harmony and 
then to savor these. Shaped by such examples children would ap- 
proach their education in civics more as participants than in a spirit of 
savage resistance. On this point Montesquieu concludes, 

It cannot be said that music inspired virtue, for this would be inconceiv- 

able; but it prevented the effects of a savage institution, and enabled the 

soul to have such a share in the education as it could never have had 
without the assistance of harmony... .[W]hy should music be pitched 


upon as preferable to any other entertainment? It is because of all sensi- 
ble pleasures there is none that less corrupts the soul.!° 


It is easy to underestimate such influences, for they do not func- 
tion in the strictly mechanical ways we come to expect of genuinely 
causal relations. Of course, little in the formation of character is caus- 
ally determined in that mechanical sense. Rather, we are aware of any 
number of factors that incline, even if they do not determine, and the 
realm of the aesthetic was long regarded as pivotal in setting a desired 
moral tone to life. The enlightenment itself, which developed the very 
rationale of the American constitutional order, was self-consciously 
beholden to classical forms of art and architecture; an art and archi- 
tecture that would instruct human beings in the most visible and pal- 
pable ways in principles of harmony, order, aptness, restraint, symme- 
try, and, alas, the quiet grandeur of a rational and republican mode of 





10 Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1.4.8. 
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political life. By the nineteenth century, when the “aesthetic move- 
ment” had apostles seeking to transform social life, John Ruskin 
could proclaim that all art, is “either infection or education.” 

The point, of course, is that Montesquieu’s warnings and lessons 
have been anticipated and followed by leaders of thought, ancient and 
modern, convinced that the moral dimensions of life are shaped by 
larger cultural and aesthetic forces impinging on the evolving citizen. 
When Montesquieu insists, therefore, that the aesthetic regimen of the 
ancient world did not by itself bring about virtue within the polis, he 
makes the distinction between determination and inclination; but he 
also records his firm understanding of the protean nature of that “so- 
cial animal” whose lesser nature is readily enlarged by the corrupting 
influences of a world that looks and sounds irrational, unprincipled, 
and uncaring. 


mM 


Life within a republic calls for education in virtue. Recall Jeffer- 
son’s reference to the newly created nation as “a republic of virtue.” 
In this designation, however, there are two elements and they are 
joined in a manner that requires close consideration. There is, first, 
the notion of a republic, and then the notion that within it—one might 
say its very point—is a form of life that is and aspires to be virtuous. 
Note, then, that it is not just any type of association that will yield a re- 
public. It would be an abuse of language or an attempt to be droll to 
refer to “a republic of ‘maffians” or “the pirates’ republic.” And do we 
not sense a species of low sarcasm in those despots whose tyrannies 
unfold within “people’s republics?” 

The defining character of associations within a bona fide republic 
is that they are principled, which is what makes them voluntary in the 
first place. Republics are not one of the accidental consequences of 
unexamined traditions, but the most refined and fully intended ex- 
pression of our essentially political nature. They are brought into be- 
ing by deliberation and, as such, they are the precious fruit of the ra- 
tional side of human nature. And, as they are brought into being by 





11 John Ruskin, Queen of the Air (New York: Merrill and Baker, 1871), 
107. 
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deliberation, they are brought into being for a purpose, which must fi- 
nally be a collective purpose that is nonetheless individuated at the 
level of the person. Were it otherwise, the form of government would 
be despotic or autocratic or monarchial. Note that monarchies com- 
mitted to the collective purposes of those who have consented to be 
thus governed are, themselves, republics in all but name. 

To describe the form of association within republics as principled 
is to refer not only to the association between the people and the state 
but to the associations that obtain among the people themselves. I 
should like to consider this first within the context of an easily misun- 
derstood claim advanced by Aristotle in his Politics, where he states 
that the polis precedes both the family or household (oikia) and the 
individual.2 This seems counterintuitive, not to say counterfactual, 
until one reflects on what might be called the ontology of family and 
of persons. “Family” may refer to nothing more or less than entities 
sharing some number of genes in common, these drawn from an iden- 
tifiable breeding pool. Understood thus, it would not be possible to 
distinguish between human clans and bee hives. It would not be pos- 
sible for an adopted child to have membership in any family except 
the one he lost in infancy. Moreover, from the mere fact of genetic re- 
latedness, nothing of moral consequence would follow. 

“Family” understood, however, as a pattern of duties and obliga- 
tions attaching to parents, to children, to the very monumentum sup- 
plied by the deeds of one’s ancestors—‘“family” in this robust sense— 
now presupposes an irreducibly political form of social life; a form of 
society having the rational and moral resources needed to establish 
and promulgate just patterns of duties and obligations; the resources 
needed to transform the biological fact of parentage into the essen- 
tially civic office of parent. 

What, then, of the individual person? Aristotle surely was not 
making the preposterous claim that there were no human beings until 
there was a political community; just as he was not suggesting that ge- 
netically related human beings only begin to live together within a 
polis. Rather, he was recording once more the marginal ontology of 
that most pathetic creature Homer can find within his fertile imagina- 

on: the lawless, stateless, hearthless man. Once one is no longer a 
neighbor, a citizen, a son or daughter, wife or husband, father or 





12 Politics 1.2.1258a19-20. 
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mother, soldier or statesman—once there is simply no civic or famil- 
ial identity at all—what is left over, except some set of unrealized po- 
tentialities for a personhood yet to be claimed? It is, then, within the 
polis that one obtains those offices, so to speak, that are constitutive 
of distinct persons, distinct personalities. And it is precisely because 
of this that one’s character, no matter how promising it might be at 
the outset, must become diminished and degraded and woefully and 
dangerously incomplete within the bad or corrupt regime. If the aim 
of all legislation is to make men good by training them in the habits of 
right action, then the aim of the polis itself is educational; its aim and 
purpose must be that civic education—that education in virtue—by 
which nothing less than our full humanity is realized. Thus have Mon- 
tesquieu and Aristotle, two millennia apart, arrived at the same place. 

If this all refers to the principled basis on which each citizen 
stands in relation to the polis, then on what basis do citizens stand in 
relation to each other? The question resolves itself finally into an in- 
quiry into the nature of friendship. Citizens within a republic, claims 
Montesquieu, love the government, for it is theirs. On Aristotle’s ac- 
count, they are faithful to the government, for through it they are able 
to realize most fully their very humanity, thus rendering the life of a 
rational being ever more rational, ever more flourishing, ever more 
virtuous. So there is finally an affectionate bond, a bond of friend- 
ship, which is the most voluntary of voluntary associations, and there- 
fore the form of association for which one can be held fully account- 
able. 


IV 


Certainly one of the most celebrated treatments of friendship is 
that which Aristotle offers in his ethical writings. Not only does 
friendship obtain throughout the animal] kingdom at large, but is espe- 
cially strong among human beings and provides, says Aristotle, the 
binding force for the polis itself. Indeed, lawgivers place a higher 
premium on friendship than on justice itself, says Aristotle, for friend- 
ship is at the foundation of that very unity of purpose that the law 
seeks to promote. He is even inclined to declare that the highest form 





13 Nicomachean Ethics 8.1.1156a23—4. 
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of justice (tön dikain to malista) seems possessed of what is at base 
friendly feeling (philikon).'* Yet all this raises the question of just 
what friendship is; the forms it takes, the functions it might serve, and 
its place within the larger context of the polis and the mode of life 
thereby sustained. There is already a background for this inquiry, for 
the pre-Socratics had suggested parallels between natural harmonies 
or attractions and the harmonious or attractive tendencies of persons. 
Aristotle dismisses such physicalistic speculations as irrelevant. It is 
the distinctly human form of friendship that must be understood, and 
this requires a study of character and emotion; it is at the level of ethos 
and pathos that the nature of friendship is illuminated. 

Just what is it that excites sentiments of strong affection? Seek- 
ing the most general classification, Aristotle identifies three attributes 
that might be found in a person which would give rise to feelings of af- 
fection or love in another. These are the good (to agathon), the pleas- 
ant (ë dus) and the useful (ë chrésimos). Friendships form when the 
partners have good feelings for each other, this very sentiment being 
based on one or some combination of what is good, what pleases, and 
what is useful. 

Note, however, that these different groundings of friendship must 
yield friendships of a quite different character. To befriend another 
solely for the pleasure that is thereby excited is to establish a relation- 
ship that can last only as long as the pleasure itself. Similarly, friend- 
ship based on usefulness must weaken as the gains are lessened, and 
disappear when there is simply nothing any longer useful in it. Friend- 
ships thus grounded are not based finally on anything intrinsic to the 
friends, but only on what associations with them add to one’s own life. 
It is finally self-regard that directs these friendships and that will eas- 
ily redirect them to more promising candidates. Recalling Montes- 
quieu’s identification of republican virtue with the strong “preference 
of public to private interest,” we see how incompatible such self-re- 
garding friendships are with the associations on which republics most 
decidedly depend. 

If the republic is an association of friends, its health and endur- 
ance are jeopardized by civic attachments that are episodic and self- 
ish. Considerations of pleasure and utility, however, are of just this 
stripe. Pleasure and usefulness run their course, and in their very 





14 Nicomachean Ethics 8.1.1155a28. 
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impermanence render unstable all that depends on them. Such 
friendships as are built on these, says Aristotle, 
. are based on an accident... [and] are easily broken off, in the event 


of the parties themselves changing, for if no longer pleasant or useful to 
each other, they cease to love each other. 


Aristotle also recognizes that any number of psychological and con- 
textual factors incline persons to one or another form of friendship. 
In youth, which is governed by the emotions, the chief impulse to 
friendship is pleasure, and as tastes for pleasure are quite fickle at this 
stage of life, friendships are entered into and broken quickly; often, he 
says, before the day is out! In old age, when persons are inclined to 
pursue profit more than pleasure, the grounds of friendship tend to be 
utilitarian and survive even where there is not much by way of a mu- 
tual liking. But then there is that rare foundation of friendship, estab- 
lished only by those who are essentially equal in their virtue and good- 
ness. This is, says Aristotle, perfected friendship (teleia philia). 
Those who are joined in this rare form of friendship, 


... Wish each alike the other's good in respect of their goodness, and 
they are good in themselves; but it is those who wish the good of their 
friends for their friends’ sake who are friends in the fullest sense, since 
they love each other for themselves, and not accidentally. Hence the 
friendship of these lasts as long as they continue to be good; and virtue 
is a permanent quality. 


` The perfected friendship abides as long as virtue obtains in the part- 
ners. Considerations of sensuous pleasure and of utility give way to 
the selfless desire that one’s friend will be blessed by what is good for 
him, and for his own sake. As this will be chiefly what preserves and 
promotes his very goodness, what is wished for a friend is the good it- 
self; good character, good will. 

Aristotle goes on to say that friendship like this must be rare, for 
such persons are rare; and they can form only over a long stretch of 
time and in contexts that are intimate and sympathetic. Learning the 
moral excellence of another takes time. And only in a variety of con- 
texts and joint pursuits will it become clear that one’s associate is, in- 
deed, a man of virtue. Yet if he is right about this, is a republic of the 
right sort even possible? That is, if we take the defining terms of asso- 





16 Nicomachean Ethics 8.3.1156a15-20; . 
16 Nicomachean Ethics 8.3.1156b10-15. 
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ciation within a republic to be terms of friendship, and if friendship of 
the right sort requires a selfless attachment to virtue, and if, finally, 
this is true only of vanishing small minority, how can there be a repub- 
lic at all? 


V 


Julia Annas has recently and pointedly raised this question, con- 
cluding that Aristotle never got around to addressing it, even if he de- 
tected it all.!” Yet it does seem that Aristotle was not oblivious to the 
problem, for much of chapter 7 of Book 8 of the Nicomachean Ethics 
records his recognition and even hints at a solution. The core problem 
is that of relevant inequalities as these might militate against authentic 
friendships. Again, if complete or perfected friendship requires not 
only persons of rare virtue but of essentially equal virtue, then any 
populous city-state or republic will be comprised of citizens whose 
grounds of affiliation will be imperfect, incomplete, transitory and 
even patently selfish; grounds suitable only to the “huckster” (ago- 
raios), as Aristotle says.18 By the very same token, such love as they 
might have for the republic itself and its laws will arise from consider- 
ations of pleasure and utility, and may well be withdrawn just in case 
any summons to virtue is served by those laws. 

In addressing the problem of inequality Aristotle observes that in- 
equality itself comes in different forms, and that friendships can flour- 
ish under certain of the forms. The different senses of equal are illus- 
trated respectively in law and in friendship. What one expects from 
the courts is an equal or fair share of justice, by which one means 
one’s just dessert. Here there is no implication of equal amounts of 
something; only that which is proportionate. In referring to friendship 
between equals, however, there does seem to be reference to quantity; 
reference to persons who are virtuous in the same degree or to the 
same extent. The question then arises for Aristotle as to whether 
there can be friendship between those who are unequal in this sense 
of equality. Here is Aristotle’s answer: 





17 Julia Annas, “Aristotle on Human Nature and Political Virtue,” Review 
of Metaphysics 49 (19986): 731-63. 
18 Nicomachean Ethics 8.6.1158a22-3. 
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It is true that we cannot fix a precise limit in such cases, up to which 
two men can still be friends; the gap may go on widening and the friend- 
ship still remain; but when it becomes very remote from the other, as 
God is remote from man, it can continue no longer.'” 


We see, then, that the inequality must be great, indeed, for there to be 
no possibility of friendship whatever. The more common inequalities, 
even those that are considerable in extent, may be no bar to friend- 
ship as long as the friend who is deficient in the quality recognizes the 
greater esteem that is owed to one possessing the quality in abun- 
dance. To wish for honors that are undeserved is a wish grounded in 
vanity, itself a vice and thus a bar to friendship. To begrudge honors 
to those who deserve them is the vice of envy and, as with all vices, is 
an effective barrier to friendship. Where there really are grounds of 
friendship, however, between persons of virtue who, nonetheless, are 
not persons utterly equal in virtue, the inequality is no barrier at all. 
Parents befriend their children who are nevertheless not equal to 
them in virtue. The mature befriend the young, those in their prime 
befriend those who are past it. Men and women befriend each other, 
and this even in the face of Aristotle’s notorious position on gender- 
based inequalities. What readily preserves friendships here is the will- 
ing and eager disposition of each to accord to the other what is due. 
One might refer to this as a kind of judicious intent, and declare as rel- 
evantly equal those or have an equally judicious intent. As Aristotle 
says, “It is by rendering affection in proportion to desert that friends 
who are not equals may approach most nearly to true friendship, 
since this will make them equal.”° 

The relevant equality here is the commitment to a just propor- 
tionality in the esteem extended and received. Consider as a prosaic 
example the great soprano who properly expects the plaudits of an 
appreciative audience. The audience establishes their own good taste 
and generosity by bestowing the praise that exceptional talent de- 
serves, and the diva is satisfied that a worthy performance has been 
rightly treated. We see, then, that one who is not the perfect equal of 
a friend in worthiness can nonetheless be an equal in the sense of 
shared values, including the value of acknowledging and honoring ex- 
cellence. The inequality between the two could become much 





189 Nicomachean Ethics 8.7.1169al—5. 
2 Nicomachean Ethics 8.7.1158a24—28. 
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greater —and ultimately so great as to ruin all chances of friendship— 
should it yield vicious envy on the part of one, or hubristic pride on 
the part of the other. 

Much is written these days about the collapse of the rule of law 
and the growing number of citizens judged by many to be incapable of 
a civic form of life. The widening gulf between rich and poor by itself 
seems to be establishing barriers to friendly associations that really 
need not have anything whatever to do with material wealth. On these 
vexing matters one must avoid simplistic diagnoses and remedies. Yet 
there is something in our current problems that invites us back to that 
passage in Montesquieu about good taste; that it is brought about at 
court through “the constant use of the superfluities of life.” This pas- 
sage, as noted earlier, is redolent of a statement Aristotle makes about 
life’s necessities and superfluities. I refer to a passage in the Topics 
where Aristotle distinguishes between life’s necessities and its “super- 
fluities.” He offers this quite suggestive observation: 

There is no necessity that because something is better it should also be 

more desirable . . . to be a philosopher is better than to make money, but 

it is not more desirable for a man who lacks the necessities of life. 

There is superfluity whenever a man possesses the necessities of life 

and sets to work to secure as well other noble acquisitions. Roughly 


speaking, perhaps, necessities are more desirable, while superfluities 
are better.” 


What are the “noble acquisitions” that can be pursued only after the 
necessities of life have been met? What is nobler than moral excel- 
lence, good character, virtue itself? Note, then, that if the republic is 
finally an association of friends, and if friendship itself calls for suffi- 
cient and relevant equality at the level of character, then there can be 
no unity—no shared affection for the state or for each other—where 
the grinding poverty and misery of many reduce their lives to a breath- 
less quest for mere necessities. The entailments here are fortified by 
logic itself. 

For there to be republics, there must be an education that fits cit- 
izens for a life therein. The prosperity of the republic then arises from 
the love citizens have for it, and the selfless commitment they make to 
it. The association among citizens in a republic is just this shared love 
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of the laws and of the state, wanting what is good for all for the sake 
of all. 

The association, then, is one of friendship, such that fitness for 
the rule of law just is fitness for friendship. Citizens within a flourish- 
ing republic are friends, and are relevantly equal in the most basic po- 
litical sense of equality, namely an equal disposition to respect virtue, 
to shun vice, and to accord to all what is their due. Friendship, we 
see, requires not perfect equality but sufficient equality; more particu- 
larly, an equality of judicious intent, itself an expression of the virtue 
of justice. But the pursuit of virtue is the pursuit of what is noble, and 
can take place only when life’s necessities have been met. To hold 
each other to the duties engaged by this pursuit we must first work to 
provide for just those necessities, as friends would. As with fitness 

for the rule of law itself, so too are friends and enemies made, not 
born. 


Georgetown University 
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T HYPERBOLICAL DOUBT OF THE FIRST MEDITATION is often taken for 
the epitome of skepticism.! Thus Myles Burnyeat, in his 1982 paper, 
“Idealism and Greek Philosophy: What Descartes Saw and Berkeley 
Missed,” argues that Descartes goes further than the ancient skeptics 
in doubting the existence of his own body—a given of everyday expe- 
rience they never doubted. Nor was “the existence of the external 
world,” which was imperiled by the agency of the evil demon and has 
been recurrently questioned ever since, a major subject for doubt in 
the skeptical tradition.? Moreover, Burnyeat explains, Descartes was 


oe: 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and State University, Blacksburg, VA 24061. 

1 “Hyperbolical” is the term Descartes uses in the Meditations to refer to 
his method of doubt: see Oeuvres de Descartes (hereafter, “AT,” cited with 
volume and page number), ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery, 12 vols. 
(Paris: J. Vrin/CNRS, 1964-76), 7:89. Unless otherwise indicated, translations 
are from The Philosophical Writings of Descartes (hereafter, “CSM,” cited 
with volume and page number), trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, 
and Dugald Murdoch (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985-1991). 
Gueroult explains the significance of this term: “Methodological and system- 
atic doubt, which is fictive and proceeds not from things but from the resolu- 
tion to doubt, differs from true doubt which results from the nature of things 
and can engender skepticism. ... It is because of its systematic and general- 
ized character that it deserves the name hyperbolic, in accordance with its et- 
ymology, from hyperbole, excess; in rhetoric it designates a figure by which 
one gives the object in consideration a higher degree of something, whether 
positive or negative, it does not possess in actuality”; Martial Gueroult, Des- 
cartes’ Philosophy Interpreted According to the Order of Reasons, trans. 
Roger Ariew (Minneapolis; University of Minnesota Press, 1983), 1:20; Des- 
cartes selon L’Ordre des Raisons (Paris: Aubier, 1968), 1:40—1. Gueroult pro- 
ceeds to explain how this hyperbolic character explains the nature and order 
of the doubt in the First Meditation. It is unfortunate that the Cambridge 
translators render “hyperbolic” as “exaggerated,” thus missing the technical 
rhetorical significance of the term, which Descartes would certainly have 
been aware of: CSM, 2:61. 
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able to carry skepticism to this extreme because his doubt was merely 
methodological: it left his provisional rules of conduct intact while he 
was searching theoretically for a truth that would itself be in the first 
instance theoretical. Of course we should not forget that eventually, 
Descartes believed, the truth he was on the way to discovering would 
have excellent consequences for practice also, namely, in medicine, 
mechanics, and morality.” Meantime, however, Burnyeat is certainly 
correct in maintaining that Cartesian doubt was indeed insulated 
against practice—as Hume’s doubt would eventually be also, confined 
as it was to his closet.* So Descartes, and other modern skeptics after 
him, could be as skeptical as you like, as skeptical as any one can be. 
The ancient skeptics could not go that far, Burnyeat argues, because it 
was daily life they were concerned with, not some purely theoretical 
gambit. Like the philosophers of other Hellenistic schools—though 
differently, of course—they were seeking peace of mind, and they 
wanted to eliminate those unnecessary questions about hidden 
things—causes or “ultimate” realities—that served to obstruct the 
state of mind they called “tranquillity.” Merely methodologically, 
doubt can become much more radical, and it is that radicalization 
that, with the help of his demon, Descartes accomplishes. 

As an account of the difference between Descartes’ doubt and 
the devices of ancient skepticism—or its early modern inheritors, like 
Montaigne or Charron—Burnyeat’s exposition is certainly correct in 
the letter, and, as far as the skeptical tradition goes, certainly illumi- 
nating. Without touching on the differences between recent interpret- 
ers of Pyrrho or Sextus, we can take as read the general interpretation 
of the tradition they all to some extent share.’ Moreover we can see 


Carraud, “L’esistensa dei corpi: è un principio della fisica cartesiana?” in Des- 
cartes: Principia Philosophiae (1644-1994), (Naples: Vivarium, 1996), 153- 
79. If it is objected that in Outlines of Pyrrhonism, 72-5, Sextus does raise 
questions about external objects, it should be noted that it is the dogmatists’ 
theories that he is examining; this is not part of his own skeptical argument in 
book 1. I am grateful to Gisela Striker for callmg my attention to this pas- 

e. 
3 See the preface to the French edition of the Principles, AT, 9(2):14. 
4In fact, according to Descartes’ disciple Régis, whom Gueroult cites in 
the passage quoted in note 1 above, only natural doubt can generate skepti- 
cism; there is no such danger in methodological or hyperbolic doubt. 

5 See The Original Skeptics, ed. Myles Burnyeat and Michael Frede (In- 
dianapolis: Hackett, 1996). A different way of contrasting Descartes with the 
ancient skeptics is presented by Stephen Gaukroger in his recent biography 
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lectual Biography (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 309 and “The Ten 
Modes of Aenesidemus and the Modes of Ancient Skepticism,” British Jour- 
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that Descartes was, in a sense, proceeding to a more radical, yet (or 
because) less than practical skeptical position.® 

Descartes himself insists on this aspect of his method of doubt, 
for example, in his reply to the Fifth Objections. Gassendi has ac- 
cused him of frivolity in the First Meditation doubt; Descartes replies 
that of course he recognizes the distinction between the actions of life 
and the investigation of the truth: only in the latter can one pursue 
doubt as far as he has done.’ He has made the same point elsewhere, 
he insists: the reference is to the synopsis, where he had admitted that 
“no sane person” had ever really doubted, in practical terms, that 
there was a world, that people have bodies and so on.® Indeed, even 
for the less hyperbolical doubt of the Discourse he had been careful to 
distinguish between his philosophical enterprise and the tentative mo- 
rality he followed while pursuing it.® 

I shall return to this passage in the Replies in another context. 
Meantime, however, I should remark that the same passage casts 
doubt on another aspect of Burnyeat’s argument: namely, that Des- 
cartes himself understood the difference between his own skepticism 
and that of the tradition as historical scholars now interpret it. After 
distinguishing between the actions of life and the quest for truth, he 
continues: “for when it is a question of organizing one’s life, it would, 
of course, be foolish not to trust the senses, and the sceptics who so 
neglected human affairs to the point where friends had to stop them 
falling off precipices deserved to be laughed at.” That is precisely 
the caricature of Pyrrhonism that Burnyeat and others have been re- 
jecting. It was a commonplace, and I see no good reason to suppose 


nal for the History of Philosophy 3 (1995): 371-87. Gaukroger argues that 
the ancient skeptics were not skeptics at all, but relativists. While his discus- 
sion in the Descartes book contains some true statements, the thesis seems 
to me on the whole confusing rather than illuminating; the general position 
taken, with differences, by Burnyeat, Frede, and Barnes in the above collec- 
tion appears to me much more convincing; in any event, I am taking it as the 
basis for my exposition here. 

6 That is, unless we take seriously the position of Régis, referred to in 
note 4: according to him, while natural doubt encourages skepticism, hyper- 
bolical doubt in fact prevents it: Pierre Régis, Réponse a M. Huet, cited by 
Martial Gueroult, Descartes selon Vordre des Raisons, 1:41. If Régis is cor- 
rect, Descartes was not a skeptic at all, not even, primarily, troubled by skep- 
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some interpreters around three hundred years ago. 
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that Descartes, who was no historical scholar, would not have taken it 
at face value. He knew his own skepticism was hyperbolical, and that 
everyday practice would not permit the skeptic to go to such ex- 
tremes. That Descartes was aware of the nature of ancient skepticism 
as now interpreted, however, and of the great novelty of the skeptical 
arguments he was using, let alone of their fateful import for future 
philosophers, that I very much doubt.!! What I want to adopt from 
Burnyeat’s essay is the portrait of Descartes the hyperbolical-method- 
ological skeptic, as distinct from traditional skeptics, whose tropes 
were less radical because their intent was practical. Practical skepti- 
cism does not question the very existence of the external world; it just 
wonders if we have good reason to claim to have certain knowledge, 
or even reasonable beliefs, about it. Meantime, get on with life and re- 
lax. Stop straining for a knowledge you don’t know whether you can 
have. Descartes can go further in doubting just because it is not prac- 
tice he’s concerned with. So he is seen as the hyperbolical doubter, 
the thinker who really carries skepticism to its seductive extreme. 
That is one portrait of Descartes many philosophers since his time 
have found alluring. 

Still, Descartes was looking for certainty, and claimed to have 
found it. Was he then really the arch-skeptic? Clearly not; rather, as 
Popkin classically and afterward Curley have argued, he appears, at 
least to many readers, as the hero who rescued Western thought from 





1 Burnyeat seems to hold, for example, that Descartes knew Plato’s ar- 
guments against the reliability of sensation in the Theatetus; his only evi- 
dence is Hobbes’s remark that Plato and the ancients had produced such 
skeptical arguments, and Descartes’ reply that he knows these are old argu- 
ments: AT, 7:171-2. Burnyeat’s reply to my objection is that Descartes would 
have known the Academica of Cicero (personal communication). Just what 
texts of Cicero Descartes would have studied, I do not know; but in any case, 
the Academica remarks, rather vaguely, that “Plato and the academicians” 
distrusted sense and preferred reason. That hardly suggests detailed knowl 
edge of the Theaetetus, as Burnyeat’s text still seems to me to suggest. And 
surely there is no evidence whatsoever, so far as I know, that Descartes stud- 
ied Plato. His skeptics were Montaigne and Charron, and although it is prob- 
ably possible to reconstruct Sextus from Montaigne’s Apologie, it seems 
highly unlikely that Descartes would have taken the trouble to do so. Indeed, 
his friend Plemp remarked of him: “I have often seen him, and have found a 
man who did not read books and possessed none, devoted to his solitary 
meditations and confiding them to paper, sometimes dissecting animals,” 
Genevieve Rodis-Lewis, Descartes: Biographie (Paris: Calmann-Levy, 1995), 
124. Descartes could well have declared, as I once heard Carnap do, “I am an 
unhistorical man.” 
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the Pyrrhonian crisis of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
St. George who slew the skeptical dragon, or at least tranquilized it for 
some time to come.” And he did say so himself. Only he had ade- 
quately refuted skepticism: such was Descartes’s boast to Bourdin. !3 
He certainly knew the skeptical literature of his time: he owned a copy 
of Charron and, as Gilson has shown in his edition of the Discourse, 
he knew Montaigne well enough to appropriate many passages from 
the Essays.'4 Indeed, in Descartes’ time any one who had read any- 
thing had read Montaigne, including the “Apology for Raymond Sé- 
bond,” which rehearses the classical tropes. So skepticism of some 
kind was certainly in the air, and, if one found it troubling, in need of 
refutation. Descartes, it is argued, was entering the fray on the same, 
anti-skeptical side: his claim to certainty was a claim to have over- 
come the Pyrrhonian crisis so distressing to him, as it was to many of 
his contemporaries. He did indeed, in his reply to Hobbes, suggest an 
analogy between his use of skeptical arguments and the way a medical 
writer describes a malady for which he goes on to prescribe a cure.}6 
Thus we have, if not Descartes the quintessential skeptic, still Des- 
cartes respondent to the Pyrrhonian crisis, in Curley’s terms, “Des- 
cartes Against the Skeptics.”!” 

Alas, I must confess, neither of these figures resembles the Des- 
cartes I believe I know, the philosopher who wrote the texts we all 
teach and some of us study, as well as the correspondence that so 
richly illuminates the tenor of his thought. That Descartes knew the 
skeptics of his day is certainly true; that he claimed to have refuted 
them is also certainly true. But was he either a thinker of a skeptical 





12 See E. M. Curley, Descartes against the Skeptics (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1978); and Richard Popkin, The History of Skepticism from 
Erasmus to Descartes, (New York: Humanities Press, 1964). Popkin uses the 
image of St. George in reference to Descartes on page 216. 

, 8 Replies to Seventh Objections, AT, 7:549-50. 

14 Genevieve Rodis-Lewis, Descartes: Biographie, 71. Descartes, Dis- 
cours de la Méthode, 4th ed., ed. E. Gilson (Paris: J. Vrin, 1966). 

io See Popkin, History af Scepticism, especially chaps. 3 and 4. 
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17 Curley, Descartes against the Skeptics. If I speak of Descartes as ap- 
pearing to respond to a “Pyrrhonian crisis,” I am not, of course, seeking to 
identify Montaigne or Charron and their like with Pyrrho or Sextus. For the 
purposes of this essay, however, I confess to wanting to take a certain, rela- 
tively constant, kind of argument as typical of traditional skepticism, in con- 
trast to the new skeptical tradition established chiefly by Descartes himself. 
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frame of mind or a thinker troubled by skepticism who fought val- 
iantly to overcome it? I venture to suggest—or rather, to remind my 
readers, for this is by no means an original suggestion—that he was 
neither.!8 He used the tools of skepticism, a skepticism he himself 
called hyperbolical, in order to accomplish a certain goal—of which 
more shortly; and he refuted skepticism, not directly, or as his chief 
enemy, but indirectly, incidentally to the execution of his own major, 
certainly non-skeptical program. 

Let me try to support this claim in two moves. First, I want to 
compare Descartes’ project with that of the skeptics in several re- 
spects—four or five, depending on how you count. Second, I want to 
ask, with respect to the argument of the Meditations in particular, 
what Descartes did and did not doubt. 

First, then, how does Descartes’ project compare with that of the 
skeptics? To begin with ancient skepticism was practical, and so, ina 
way, was its revival, chiefly by Montaigne; Cartesian skepticism was 
restricted to an intellectual enterprise: we may take that as read. How 
else do the two programs differ? Consider first skepticism about 
sense-perception. The literature abounds with instances of the unreli- 
ability of the senses; nine of the ten tropes deal from different per- 
spectives with that topic. But it is not the existence of honey, wine, 
towers, or sticks that the skeptic is questioning: by no will of his own, 
he is affected by them—they are there, all right. Only the senses re- 
port their nature in confusing and contrary ways, so we had better 
just use those things as we need to and get on with our lives, rather 
than asking about the essence of honey or wine or what you will. Des- 
cartes, on the other hand, dismisses ordinary sense perception in a 
brief paragraph: the meditator’s senses sometimes deceive him, so he 
should not trust them—only to proceed to himself, seated by the fire 
in his winter dressing gown, then, via the dream argument, to the 
doubt of that seemingly insistent existence, and finally, through the 
demon, to the suspension of belief in the existence of heavens, earth, 
and all. True, in the Sixth Meditation, when he restores those lost ex- 
istences, he does mention in passing some of the classic instances of 
sensory confusion, but that is not of much interest to him. Why this 





18 This position seems to me dominant in French Cartesian scholarship. 
Take as just one example among many Henri Gouhier, La Pensée Métaphy- 
sique de Descartes (Paris: J. Vrin, 1978), 15-40. 
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difference in emphasis? Is it just because Descartes wants to go fur- 
ther and so goes faster? I think not. The difference in technique is but 
one expression of the difference in the aim of the two ventures. What 
does each kind of skeptic want to accomplish? That is my second 
point of comparison. Sextus, to take him as typical of the kind of 
skepticism revived in the seventeenth century, is training his reader to 
be cautious about trying to explain the hidden nature of things. He 
wants to show, through the example of sense-perception, that we have 
no cogent reasons to claim to know natures on the basis of sense. And 
then, just as surely, he will show at great length also how vain are the 
efforts of the intellect to reach some hidden “truth.” Only admission of 
our ignorance—or perhaps of our second-order ignorance: it won't 
even do to say we do not know—only that admission will bring us 
peace of mind. Sense is all right if it is limited to the appearances that 
force themselves on us: of course I sense the sweet honey. If Iam ill, 
perhaps it will taste bitter; then perhaps I won’t eat it, while in the nor- 
mal case I will. This is, incidentally, just the practical use of sense-per- 
ception that Descartes himself allows when he comes to restore exist- 
ence in the Sixth Meditation. Meantime, however, in his skeptical 
persona, indeed, in the whole argument of the Meditations, what he is 
doing, as he himself has told us,’® is finding a way to lead the mind 
away from the senses (ad mentiem a sensibus abducendam), in order 
to liberate the all-conquering intellect. What he wants to defeat 
through his methodological suspension of belief is the reliance of chil- 
dren, fools, and schoolmen on sense as the source of knowledge. 
Knowledge comes only through the liberated, mathematizing mind: 
with God’s help, it can know both itself and the laws of that bare, 
stretched-out indefinitely extended plenum that He has created, and 
recreates with every moment. So, even though it is the senses Des- 
cartes wants to lead us away from, he can dismiss their evidence eas- 
ily enough, in order to move toward the other, purely intellectual, kind 
of evidence on which, with God’s help, he will be able to rely. Is that 
the project of a skeptic, or even of a would-be non-skeptic deeply trou- 
bled by the threat of skepticism? Remember that Descartes began his 
intellectual life with problems of physics, when he met Beeckman in 
Breda in 1618, and then, in 1629-30, discovered he needed a metaphys- 
ical foundation for his physics. Another eleven years later, the 
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Meditations provided that foundation; indeed, Descartes told 
Mersenne, both that all his physics was contained in that brief work, 
and that all his physics was geometry.” Granted, he needed to radi- 
calize skeptical arguments in order to achieve that aim; it was a dan- 
gerous device, he knew, but necessary for his far from skeptical pur- 
pose. Gilson, comparing Descartes with Montaigne, has summarized 
the contrast: Montaigne, he reminds us, doubted “à vérifier l’igno- 
rance,” while Descartes doubted “a vérifier la vérité.”“ 

Let me confirm this fundamental contrast by referring yet again 
to the passage from the Fifth Replies that I cited earlier. In reply to 
Gassendi’s accusation of frivolity, Descartes replied: 


When I said that the entire testimony of the senses should be regarded 
as uncertain and even as false, I was quite serious; indeed this point is 
so necessary to my Meditations that if anyone is unwilling or unable to 
accept it, he will be quite incapable of producing any objection that de- 
serves a reply. However, we must note the distinction which I have in- 
sisted on in several passages, between the actions of life and the investi- 
gation of the truth. For when it is a question of organizing our life, it 
would, of course, be foolish not to trust the senses, and the sceptics 
who neglected human affairs to the point where friends had to stop 
them falling off precipices deserved to be laughed at. Hence I pointed 
out in one passage that no sane person ever seriously doubted such 
things. But when our inquiry concerns what can be known with com- 
plete certainty by the human intellect, it is quite unreasonable to refuse 
to reject these things in all seriousness as doubtful and even as false; 
the purpose here is to come to recognize that certain other things which 
cannot be rejected in this way are thereby more certain and in reality 
better known to us.” 


The last clause, “to come to recognize that certain other things which 
cannot be rejected in this way are thereby more certain and in reality 
better known to us,” (in the original: ad animadvertendum alia 
quaedam, quae sic rejici non possunt, hoc ipso esse vero certiora, 
nobisque revera notiora) may be taken, if you will, as the text this es- 
say is trying to elucidate. I shall return to it once more when asking 
what it is that, throughout the first and subsequent Meditations, Des- 





2 See, for example, Genevieve Rodis-Lewis, L’Oeuvre de Descartes 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1971) or Descartes: Biographie. 
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2 Discours, 269. 
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ing that can be placed in doubt: AT, 6:18. 
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cartes failed to doubt-——or, from his point of view, succeeded in not 
doubting. 

My next point of contrast between Descartes and the skeptical 
tradition, or better, my next two points, or next point and a corollary, 
concern the skeptics’ opposition to dogmatists and dogmatism. This 
is really already implicit in my second point, about the aim of the 
whole enterprise, but let me make it even more obvious than, I hope, it 
already is. 

The chief aim of the skeptical enterprise is to discredit dogmata, 
the alleged hidden truths of other philosophers, in order to live at 
peace with the phenomena, with the demands of everyday. Descartes’ 
chief aim is to reach his dogma, his hidden truth, and to hold in abey- 
ance the naive beliefs of everyday life until that truth has been laid 
bare and grasped with the superior certainty it affords to those who 
have successfully completed their Cartesian meditations. Let us look 
a little more closely at the ingredients of these two projects. 

First: the object of doubt. The skeptics doubt the epistemic im- 
port of both sense and intellect. Perhaps the senses wouldn't be so 
bad if we didn’t try to take them as explanatory: as providing us with 
information about the natures of things. Intellect is even worse, how- 
ever: just look at the conflicting explanations philosophers offer of 
this, that and everything. Sextus’ Outlines of Pyrrhonism, which 
themselves include attacks on philosophical theories, are succeeded 
by a whole work Against the Logicians, another Against the Physi- 
cists, and a third Against the Ethicists. Granted, Descartes, too, is at- 
tacking certain philosophical positions (more of that in a moment), 
and to do that he uses skeptical devices: but primarily against sense- 
based beliefs, not against intellect. It is existence claims, which all 
rely ultimately on sensory information, that the demon allows us to 
sweep aside. Certainly, reason can also go astray; but if philosophers 
have argued badly in the past, that was precisely because they were 
misled by childish or school-bound reliance on the senses. What Des- 
cartes wants to do, again, is to lead the mind away from the senses, to 
liberate reason so that we can see clearly the truths that were innate 
in all of us all along. And to accomplish this, he must lead us through 
the dangerous ford of methodological doubt to the firm ground of rea- 
son. Others have feared to do this; but, as he put it in the Discourse, 
he was not doubting for the sake of doubting, like the skeptics, who 
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are irresolute about everything; his aim was “to reach certainty: to 
cast aside the loose earth and sand in order to reach rock or clay.” 

Of course, once he arrived at that firm ground, Descartes would 
not have called what he found there a “dogma” in our sense, nor even 
in the skeptical sense: that is, an opinion about hidden things to which 
other opinions could always be opposed. Descartes’ “truth,” he (like 
other dogmatic philosophers) would have claimed, was the truth, evi- 
dent to all with sufficient discipline to grasp it. The point here, how- 
ever, is simply that it was the senses and not reason whose authority 
he sought to undermine through the hyperbolical doubt. The skep- 
tics, in contrast, were just as keen to question the epistemic powers of 
reason as of sense, or of any combination of the two. 

Second (still on my third main point of comparison), consider the 
status of the everyday in the two projects. The aim of the skeptics is 
to liberate the everyday from the confusions generated by any search 
for something hidden, whether suggested by sense or reason or both. 
The aim of the Cartesian enterprise is to sweep aside all everyday be- 
liefs, to clear the mind for the reception, or the assertion, of those 
truths that lie behind the blooming buzz of appearance. Of course 
those everyday matters will be reinstated in a lesser, merely practical, 
role once the pure intellectual truths of Cartesian philosophy have 
been laid bare: the self, God, the essence of material things, and their 
existence in their refined, purely geometrical nature. Yet for the Car- 
tesian enterprise, even, presumably, for its ultimate issue in practice, 
in mechanics, medicine or morality, the appearances of everyday are 
not only secondary, they are downright dangerous. We must follow a 
difficult and circuitous path, suspending our trust in them, until we 
reach the highroad of metaphysical certainty. And they will never 
again be what they were, since much of them-——colors, tastes, sounds, 
smells——will have been withdrawn from things themselves and 
placed forever in a little corner of pure subjectivity. I only seem to 
taste the sweet of honey or see the red of autumn leaves or feel the 
heat of the fire. How things appear is relegated to a secondary place 





24 AT, 6:29. Or as he put it in the fragmentary Recherche de la Verité, “. . 
. a timidity of this kind has prevented most men of letters from acquiring a 
doctrine that was solid and assured enough to merit the name of science, 
when, imagining that beyond sensible things there would be nothing solider 
on which to place their confidence, they built on that sand, instead of digging 
deeper, to find rock and clay”; AT, 10:112~-13 (my translation). 
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compared to how they really are, whereas for the skeptic, so far as we 
can tell, how they appear is all we really have, and we had better not, 
indeed, cannot abandon those appearances—which do, Descartes, 
too, admits, force themselves upon us—for the sake of some dream of 
a hidden reality behind them. In that limited sense, I suppose, it could 
be claimed that Descartes is indeed more skeptical about the senses 
than the skeptics themselves, as are all those philosophers who insist 
on a distinction between what we have come to call primary and sec- 
ondary qualities. Yet they are doing this for the sake of a dogma, put- 
ting theory before appearances, as traditional skeptics would never 
stoop to do. 

So, as between Descartes and the skeptical tradition, the objects 
of doubt are different, and the status of appearances is different. Fi- 
nally, as I have already been suggesting, in each case, the aim of the 
whole enterprise is different: the skeptics are trying to keep us on the 
level of the demands of everyday life and eliminate the vain search for 
dogma, or hidden truth. Descartes is trying to guide us away from the 
everyday claims of sense to a reflective level at which pure reason, 
with the help of God, can give us secure knowledge of ourselves and 
of the material creation. The skeptic would banish the extraordinary 
for the sake of the ordinary; with Descartes it is just the other way 
around. 

My fourth point of comparison, or a corollary of the third, con- 
cerns the place of Aristotle in the two enterprises. For the skeptics, 
Aristotle, among others, provides useful examples of dogmatism. 
Though not always named, he is clearly one of the targets of Sextus’s 
attack on theories of physical change, of generation and corruption, of 
rest, or of space and time.* Sextus remarks: 

Nor yet can we apprehend which theories are true, which false, owing to 

the equal weight of the rival opinions as well as the perplexity 


regarding 
the criterion and proof. Hence for these reasons we shall be unable to 
affirm anything positively about time.” 





5 Outlines of Pyrrhonism, 3:100-15. See also, for example Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism, 3:136, where Aristotle is counted along with Strato, Epicurus 
and others, among those who have set up contradictory and hence unbeliev- 
able theories of time. See Burnyeat, “The Sceptic in his Place and Time” for 
discussion of the anti-AristoteHan arguments on space and time. 

2 Outlines of Pyrrhonism, 3:189-40 (Loeb translation). 
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Now it is the Aristotelianism of the School that Descartes, too, is at- 
tacking. What he hoped, he confided in Mersenne, was that his read- 
ers would abandon their Aristotelianism without knowing they had 
done so.” The good Minim must keep this secret, but that is what the 
Meditations were about. Yes, of course, having worked our way 
through them, we would have secure knowledge of the existence of 
God (knowledge we have always possessed, really, even before we 
turned our attention properly, that is, in the right order, to the Author 
of our Being) and of the real distinction between mind and body 
(which in turn would give us good reason, also, to accept what we al- 
ways accepted anyhow on faith, the immortality of the soul). The 
deepest raison d'être of the whole undertaking, however, was to es- 
tablish the foundations for a new, mathematical physics. Scholastic 
physics began with the principle that nothing is in the intellect that 
has not been in sense; so the reliance of children on their senses was 
aggravated by the teachings of the School and of Aristotle, their Phi- 
losopher. That is why the mind must be led away from the senses: to 
be led, despite itself, away from Aristotle. 

So as anti-Aristotelians, are the skeptics and Descartes after all at 
one? Certainly not. Hobbes and Descartes or Gassendi and Descartes 
were anti-Aristotelians, and no pairs of thinkers could be bitterer ene- 
mies. Indeed, as in the case of those inimical objectors, so in that of 
the skeptics: what they on the one hand and Descartes on the other 
were after in their thinking was wholly and fundamentally different. 
The skeptics were trying to drive out dogma, including that of Aristo- 
tle; Descartes was trying to undermine Aristotle in order to establish 
his own new physics with its hard-won but forever assured metaphys- 
ical foundation.” If he was using skeptical ploys to refute skepticism, 
he was using them chiefly, I believe, to refute Aristotle. He could not 
afford to make that aim official. It would be dangerous rhetorically— 
he would lose his audience—and perhaps even personally: he didn’t 





21 On January 28, 1641, Descartes wrote to Mersenne: “Je vous dirai, en- 
tre nous, que ces six Méditations contiennent tous les fondements de ma 
physique. Mais il ne faut pas le dire, s'il vous plait; car ceux qui favorisent Ar- 
istote feraient peut-être plus de difficulté de les approuver, et j'espère que 
ceux que les lisons, s’accoutumeront insensiblement à mes principes, et en 
reconnaiteront la verité avant que d’appercevoir qu’ils détruisent ceux d’Aris- 
tote”, AT, 3:297-8. 

#8 See Daniel Garber, Descartes’ Metaphysical Physics (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1991). 
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want to risk the fate of Galileo. Discreetly, however, if he could guide 
them away from their belief in the priority of sense-perception, he 
might be able to bring his scholastic contemporaries around to his 
own view: it was, after all, the truth that all men carried within them- 
selves. He might, he hoped at one point, even be able to get his Prin- 
ciples accepted as a basis for teaching in the schools.” Meantime, his 
hope had been that the Meditations would bring scholastic readers 
around. They had not done so, and he was to be especially indignant 
at Bourdin’s wordy objections, and the “war with the Jesuits” in which 
he seemed for a time to'be engaged. To return to the Meditations 
themselves, however, and their hyperbolical skepticism: it is against 
Aristotelian doctrines that they are directed, and the suspension of 
trust in the senses, in particular, has the undermining of Aristotelian 
method as its aim. Not, however, because any “dogma,” any and all 
truth hidden from everyday attitudes, is forbidden, but because the 
wrong dogma must be abandoned if the true dogma is to be laid bare. 
It may be objected that even if my argument so far casts doubt on 
the portrait of Descartes'as the exemplary, even the extreme, skeptic, 
it hardly holds against the second conception: the picture of Descartes 
as the anti-skeptic, the thinker deeply troubled by skepticism, who 
uses skeptical weapons against the skeptics themselves. After all, he 
said he had refuted skepticism, and he likened himself to a medical 
writer who describes the symptoms of a disease before he prescribes 
the cure. All I have for evidence is one statement to his confidential 
correspondent, that it was Aristotelianism he was out to undermine by 
his skeptical procedure. That is rather like saying that because Des- 
cartes remarked of himself, “I come forth masked,” he always meant 
the opposite of what he said, atheist and materialist that, on this view, 
he really was. My answer to such a challenge to my claim would be 
twofold. On the one hand, one could reply that a philosophical text as 
rich as the Meditations can work on more than one level. Descartes 
may well be furnishing a refutation of skepticism while at the same 
time destroying the hegemony of Aristotle. Similarly, while I believe 
that it is the foundations of his physics that Descartes was after first 
and foremost in developing his metaphysics, I also agree with Gouhier 
that he can just as well be taken as a defender of a philosophy 





2 AT, 3:276. 
% AT, 3:103. 
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consistent with Catholic faith: as a figure of the counterreformation 
as well as of the scientific revolution.®! Second, in the particular case 
of the two aims of anti-skepticism and anti-Aristotelianism, I do take 
the statement to Mersenne seriously, not only in itself, but in the light 
of the overall bent of Descartes’ philosophizing. I hope the reason for 
this will become clearer when I discuss the question of what Des- 
cartes does not doubt in the first Meditation, as well as in the begin- 
ning of the third. The statement that he was the first to refute skepti- 
cism is probably what he did in fact believe and in any case is aimed 
polemically against Bourdin’s attack on the method of doubt. The re- 
ply to Hobbes likening himself to a medical writer describing the 
symptoms of the disease for which he is about to prescribe a cure is 
harder to deal with, perhaps. I can only say, somewhat apologetically, 
that he would not have admitted his primary, anti-Aristotelian, aim in 
public. And I do think that if he was a physician, it was the trust in 
sensation he most urgently wanted to cure, and needed to cure in or- 
der to establish the truths he believed he had discovered. 

Finally, there is one further comparison with the skeptics of Des- 
cartes’ time that I should mention briefly, and that is the relation of 
doubt to faith. In the view of a thinker like Montaigne or Charron, 
stressing human ignorance is ancillary to supporting our faith in re- 
vealed truth, which lies beyond our petty powers of sense or reason.™ 
Descartes, however, like his friend Silhon, was confident that he had 
found support in reason itself for the existence of God, the immateri- 
ality of the mind, and its immortality.“ Rather than maintaining him- 
self in a humble state of doubt, in order to rely on faith for his guide, 
he uses his hyperbolical skepticism—treally an attitude of method- 
ological denial—in order to lay bare the foundations of a first philoso- 
phy itself consonant with, and even supportive of, the faith he shares 
with the skeptical writers. 

So much—perhaps too much-—for comparisons with the skep- 
tics. Now let me ask, briefly, what Descartes did not doubt in the 
course of his skeptical procedure: in other words, what are those 
things that “cannot be rejected in this way and are more certain and 
better known to us?” 





31 See Marjorie Grene, Descartes (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1998), 187. 

32 See Popkin, History of Scepticism. 

3 Jean de Silhon, Les Deux Verités de Silhon: lune de Dieu et de sa 
providence, lautre de Vimmortalité de Vame (Paris: L. Sonnius, 1626). 
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It has always seemed to me a striking feature of the First Medita- 
tion that Descartes can dismiss particulars so much more easily than 
generals: once the dream argument has allowed him to consider that 
he may not be sitting by the fire clad in his winter dressing gown, he 
finds that generalia remain, then more generals, and yet more univer- 
sal matters, like astronomy, and finally only the most general of all, 
arithmetic and geometry, are left. Surely many skeptical thinkers, at 
least of the mitigated variety, would find generalities much more dubi- 
ous than the particulars that, so to speak, slap us in the face. Yet Des- 
cartes clearly has a predilection for the more rather than the less uni- 
versal. Moreover, when he comes to mathematics, what happens to 
his hyperbolical doubt? Does the demon undermine this most univer- 
sal step in the series? Not at all. He may be deceiving us about all the 
(external) existences we have ever accepted; the earth, the sky, and 
all external things. True, there is also the notion that some all-power- 
ful God, whose nature I do not at this point seem to know, might have 
made me go wrong whenever I add two and three; but that is a very 
tentative speculation, echoed in the opening of the Third Meditation in 
the notion of “some God” (aliquis Deus) who might thus deceive me 
(but this of course is not God himself, who, we shall soon discover, 
would not practice such deception). In the Third Meditation reference 
to “some God,” as a matter of fact, the cogito and the sum of two and 
three as five are placed together as items one really cannot doubt: 

Yet when I turn to the things themselves which I think I perceive very 

clearly, I am so convinced by them that I spontaneously declare: let 

whoever will deceive me, he will never bring it about that I am nothing, 
so long as I continue to think I am something; or make it true at some fu- 
ture time that I have never existed, since it is now true that I exist; or 


bring it about that two and three added together are more or less then 
five, or anything of this kind in which I see a manifest contradiction. 


Simple arithmetical knowledge such as we can intuit at a glance thus 
seems exempt from doubt—or at least could be called into doubt only 
very “metaphysically.” This passage suggests a number of questions. 
` Was 2+3=5 subject to the doubt of the First Meditation? Were arith- 
metic and geometry as such called into doubt there? Only very dimly, 
I think, via the first speculations about what the meditator had been 
told about an all-powerful God, who could do anything, for all the 
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doubter seemed to know at this stage. And even that dim doubt is 
rendered dimmer in the Third Meditation passage by the bracketing of 
2+3=5 with the cogito. The fact that the demon cancels only existence 
claims also reinforces the hypothesis that Descartes finds it difficult, 
if not impossible, to suspend his acceptance of the truths of arith- 
metic and geometry——the truths that will be reinstated in the Fifth, as 
distinct from the Sixth, Meditation.» How seriously were they ever 
really suspended in the First Meditation text? 

At least two pieces of evidence prevent a simple answer to that 
question. First, there is Descartes’ insistence that atheists cannot re- 
ally know mathematics.% What on earth can that mean? Do they not 
know that 2+3=5? Or do they not really know the full sweep of Eu- 
clid, say, because they need the true God to make their memory reli- 
able? Can't the faithful make mistakes in memory, too? I have no 
very good answer to this question, but only a hunch that such an an- 
swer would be related to the doctrine of the creation of the eternal 
truths. If God made, and is forever remaking, the extended world 
(and of course our minds that know it) by a code which we hope is the 
one through which we read it, then he made the truths of mathematics 
in the same way, and the knowledge of them depends, therefore, on 
our knowledge of Him. The second piece of evidence comes from the 
lengthy and obscure Seventh Objections and Replies. The passages in 
question are analyzed by Roger Ariew in his essay on the Seventh Re- 
plies.®” 

Bourdin several times accuses Descartes of doubting that two 
and three are five, and it seems that Descartes replies rather weakly, 
suggesting the kind of doubt put forward in the Discourse or the Prin- 
ciples rather than the Meditations: that is, “natural” doubt of our rea- 





85 On the limitations of the demon’s powers, see Richard Kennington, 
“The Finitude of Descartes’ Evil Genius,” Journal of the History of Ideas 32 
(1971), 441-6. As Kennington also points out, it is true that Principles 1:5 
suggests that we can doubt mathematics. As part of the summary of the First 
Meditation, this section seems to correspond to the first suggestion about an 
all-powerful God, which is not involved in the demon hypothesis. The de- 
mon, of course, was also absent from the Discourse, as well as from the 
Principles. I am grateful to Professor Richard Velkley for calling my atten- 
tion to Kennington’s article. 

“AT, 7:125, 414-15. 

37 Roger Ariew, “Sur les septiémes EE in Descartes: Objecter et 
Répondre, ed. J.-M. Beyssade and J.-L. Marion (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1994), 122-46, 129-30. 
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soning powers. This simply confuses further what is already a very 
confusing situation. In fact, as Alquié has pointed out in a note cited 
by Ariew, Bourdin had got both the course of natural doubt and the 
role of the demon in hyperbolical doubt quite wrong. Alquié writes: “. 
. . Bourdin believes that, according to Descartes, judgments affirming 
existence are called in doubt for solid reasons, and judgments affirm- 
ing logical or mathematical evidence [are placed in doubt] only by the 
hypothesis of the evil demon.”® 

This is a strange twisting of the truth: doubts about truths of arith- 
metic and geometry are mentioned only sideways, so to speak, and in 
passing, in the First Meditation; the demon is invoked to take doubt as 
far as it can go, but only doubt of “judgments affirming existence,” not 
of those “affirming logical or mathematical truth,” which are left dan- 
gling. And again, the latter are questioned only “metaphysically,” by 
means of “some God” in the Third Meditation, in conjunction with the 
cogito, which cannot really be doubted at all. Why did Descartes not 
just point out Bourdin’s error? In a way, he did, by saying that he had 
made it clear he was practicing only an intellectual, not a practical 
doubt—that goes for the use of the demon in the case of existence 
claims; but what about mathematics? That’s just the problem, and 
Descartes is certainly not clear in his answer. 

I can only suggest what seems to me to be his implicit answer in 
terms of our Third Meditation passage and of Alquié’s note. The de- 
mon, not just natural doubt, is needed to suspend existence claims; 
but not even the demon can suspend the belief in simple, direct arith- 
metical insights. Only the even more extreme, “metaphysical” device 
of “some God” can appear to call in doubt such non-existential, intel- 
lectual certainties, and lead us to ask, in Descartes’ words, “as soon as 
the occasion offers," whether God exists, and, if so, whether he can 
be a deceiver. Only the answer to that question will permit us to rely 
on our systematic knowledge even of arithmetic and geometry. But 
meantime, could we ever seriously have doubted the cogito or the sum 
of two and three, whenever we entertained such propositions in our 
minds: propositions whose denial is a plain contradiction? In other 
words, could we ever have doubted the clear and evident dicta of rea- 
son itself? There is a lot we all know innately: for example, as 





38 Descartes, Oeuvres Philosophiques, ed. F. Alquié, 2:952 n. 
9 AT, 7:36. 
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Descartes reminds the Sixth Objectors, what thought is, what exist- 
ence is.“ 

And look at the notorious truths clear to us by natural light, even 
before we have firmly established the existence of a non-deceiving 
God. Take, for example, the causal principle, in its allegedly clear 
grasp of the twin hierarchies of formal and objective reality in their 
complex interrelation. Moreover, that principle as Descartes under- 
stood it also entailed, for example, the acceptance of some kind of 
substance metaphysics: every one knew, Descartes believed, the dif- 
ference between a substance and its principal attributes.4! Such dis- 
tinctions and such principles have never been called in doubt, pre- 
sumably because to assert them is to make the kind of statement 
referred to in the “some God” passage, whose denial entails a plain 
contradiction. In other words, what Descartes did not question in the 
course of hyperbolical doubt was the pronouncements of reason, 
short of their existential import or of their systematically encoded 
unity. It is those extensions, to existence or to systematic scientific 
status (the business of the sixth and fifth meditations respectively) 
that have to be justified by the arguments concerning the existence of 
a non-deceiving God and the nature, and avoidability, of intellectual 
error. But reason itself has been serenely in charge all along. Meta- 
physical doubt is just a pointer along the way, but even hyperbolical 
doubt, which is to be taken seriously, Descartes insists, in an intellec- 
tual undertaking, does not touch the secure domain of pure rational 
insight.” 

That is not, it seems to me, the stance of someone heroically 
combating the terrible threat of the crise Pyrrhonienne. It is the 
stance of a good alumnus of La Fléche, certainly the best and bright- 
est they ever had, who just as certainly never managed, as he boasted 
he was doing, to overthrow all his former opinions, but who put aside 
just as much as he needed to deny, or at least to suspend belief in, in 
order to establish a new, newly mathematical, physics——and that was 
first and foremost the naive trust in the senses as the primary source 





40 AT, 7:422. 

41 AT, 5:70—1. 

4 Gaukroger, in the biography of Descartes referred to in note 5 above, 
appears to commit an error similar to that of Bourdin, taking it that mathe- 
matics is a primary object of Cartesian doubt (Gaukroger, Descartes: An In- 
tellectual Biography, 340). 
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of knowledge. Thus his new natural philosophy was securely founded 
in a new first philosophy. Incidentally, he was also presenting a phi- 
losophy consonant with Catholic faith, and incidentally, also, he was 
carrying skeptical methods to self-refuting length. My hunch is, how- 
ever, that the first of these incidental goals went much deeper than the 
second. He was a believing Catholic, who accepted unquestioningly 
much of the natural as well as revealed theology he had been taught in 
his childhood and youth. He was a well-educated member of contem- 
porary intellectual circles, who knew the skeptical literature well, and 
was well able to use it for his own purposes, putting it definitively 
aside when it had done its work for him. Yet his self-proclaimed voca- 
tion of seeking the truth did not lead him, so far as I can see, to ques- 
tion the dicta of reason itself, as either a skeptic or a thinker deeply 
troubled by skepticism would have to do. Rather, to return in conclu- 
sion to the words of our text, while carrying doubt systematically to 
hyperbolical lengths, he is leading us to “recognize that certain other 
things which cannot be rejected in this way are thereby more certain 
and in reality better known to us.” I rest my case.® 


Virginia Tech 





43 The project of examining what Descartes does not doubt was sug- 
gested by Roger Ariew in a seminar on Descartes. I am grateful also for his 
advice on earlier drafts of this paper, and to Gisela Striker and Mark Gifford 
for saving me from any more serious errors about ancient skepticism than I 
have nevertheless committed despite their help. I have also made some 
amendments in reply to Myles Burnyeat’s comments. It goes without saying 
that I have not tried to follow all or even a good portion of the literature on 
Cartesian skepticism; for those who want to know more of this I recommend 
the very detailed treatment by Robert Wachbrit, “Cartesian Skepticism from 
Mere Possibility,” Journal of the History of Ideas 57 (1996): 109-29. Many of 
his remarks are certainly correct; whether I agree with his general conclusion 
I find it hard to say. 


AQUINAS, VIRTUE, AND RECENT EPISTEMOLOGY 
THOMAS S. HIBBS 


IF THE INTRODUCTION TO HIS STUDY of contemporary epistemology, 
Alvin Plantinga asserts that the “ahistoricism” of analytic philosophy 
has proven an impediment to progress in epistemology; what we need, 
he urges, is “history and,hermeneutics.”! In its turning to history, epis- 
temology is beginning to resemble recent ethical theory, which has 
readily availed itself of the history of philosophy as a means of enrich- 
ing its discourse and circumventing seemingly insoluble debates. 
There are other similarities between contemporary epistemology and 
recent ethical theory. The standard division in contemporary episte- 
mology pits internalism against externalism.2 The former demands 
that individuals have cognitive access to (all) the justifying conditions 
of their belief and that the belief be formed in accord with appropriate 
rules.2 The latter drops the requirement of internal access but de- 
mands that a belief be formed by a process, reliably aimed at the pro- 
duction of truth. Internalism’s accentuation of epistemic rights and 
duties calls to mind ethical deontology, while the externalist emphasis 
on the production of true beliefs is akin to moral consequentialism. 
Lately, virtue epistemology has emerged to counter the two dominant 
theories of knowledge, just as virtue ethics arose as an alternative to 
deontology and utilitarianism.‘ 
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1 Alvin Plantinga, Warrant: The Current Debate (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: 1993), 11-12. 

2 The terminology is of relatively recent origin. See William Alston, “In- 
ternalism and Externalism in Epistemology,” Philosophical Topics 15 (1986): 
179-221, and Alvin Goldman, “The Internalist Conception of Justification,” 
Midwest Studies in Philosophy 5 (1980): 27-73. 
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Calvinists on Religious Knowledge,” American Catholic Philosophical Quar- 
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Metaphysics 
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There is little consensus, however, about where we should locate 
the most influential figures in the history of philosophy along the 
spectrum of contemporary positions. Descartes, who thought all 
knowledge needed to be justified by reference to, and grounded in, 
clear and distinct ideas, is often cited as a paradigmatic internalist, 
while Thomas Reid, who thought such a project quixotic and instead 
grounded knowledge in the reliable operation of faculties, is often 
classified as an externalist. Beyond this, there is ample room for dis- 
pute, especially when one turns to pre-modern thinkers. The theory 
of knowledge of Thomas Aquinas, for example, has been called inter- 
nalist, externalist, and, most recently, a virtue theory. In what fol- 
lows, I want to consider the strengths and weaknesses of each of 
these interpretations of Aquinas. Since any attempt to understand 
past thinkers in terms of current categories risks comic anachronism, 
we shall have to spend some time clarifying each thesis in relationship 
to Aquinas. It turns out that none of the theories meshes neatly with 
Aquinas's position and that all are likely to overlook important fea- 
tures of his account. 

Part of the problem is that the meanings of internalism and exter- 
nalism are fluid. John Greco provides a useful catalogue of the most 
prominent senses. He first sets out the “standard” uses. Concerning 
the “accessibility of the criteria for justification or warrant to the con- 
sciousness of the believer,” internalism requires that all criteria be ac- 
cessible while externalism denies this and holds that some are not. A 
less standard distinction has internalism insisting that some of the cri- 
teria are accessible and externalism, that none are. The standard 
view contrasts a strong internalism with a weak externalism, while 
the less standard comparison is between a weak internalism and a 
strong externalism. In light of these criteria, where should we locate 
Aquinas? Given the complexity of Aquinas’s position, it seems impos- 
sible that his account of knowledge should conform to an extreme 
version of either internalism or externalism. So, according to the 
first, so-called standard use of the terms, Aquinas is an externalist, 
while on the second use, he is an internalist. This will have to suffice 
as an initial statement of our thesis. 





5 What we lack are detailed historical studies. For a conspicuous and in- 
structive exception, see Nicholas Wolterstorff, John Locke and the Ethics of 
Belief (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 
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Some recent work purporting to be Thomistic illustrates how 
strong the grip of the internalist model can be. I am thinking of Scott 
MacDonald’s piece on Aquinas’s “Theory of Knowledge,” in the Cam- 
bridge Companion to Aquinas, wherein Thomas is simply and 
crudely conflated with Cartesian internalism.° MacDonald simplifies 
Thomas's entire theory of knowledge to the thesis that, to possess a 
scientia, one must have access to its starting points, the first princi- 
ples of the scientia. While noting that Aquinas allows for the applica- 
tion of the term “knowledge” and its cognates to cognitive states, in- 
cluding states regarding sensible singulars, that fall short of the 
paradigm of scientia, MacDonald nonetheless insists that Aquinas is 
an epistemic internalist of the strong, Cartesian sort.’ He appeals to 
Aquinas’s claim that human beings not only know, but also know that 
they know, and to the depiction of intellectus, which supplies us with 
first principles, as a kind of seeing or insight into relevant data. 

MacDonald seems to think that Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, 
which decisively informs Thomas’s account of scientia and intellec- 
tus, is but an anticipation of Descartes’ Rules for the Direction of the 
Mind.® Now, the logic of Aristotle’s Analytics does indeed treat of the 
way of proceeding common to all the sciences, indeed to all knowing. 
Even in that work, however, we do not find any attempt to restrict 
“knowledge” to a univocal set of criteria. Although it focuses on the 
most rigorous mode of knowing, to which we have our best access in 
the field of geometry, it allows for the sorts of demonstration found in 
physics, metaphysics, and ethics. The sciences are related only ana- 
logically; they have distinct subject matters, modes of defining and 
proceeding. The principles of the syllogisms appropriate to various 
sciences are not identical because the “genera of things are diverse.” 





€ Scott McDonald, “Theory of Knowledge,” in The Cambridge Compan- 
ion to Aquinas (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 160-95. 

7“Theory of Knowledge,” 174-8 and 185-8. 

8 MacDonald does not cite the very fruitful literature on the relationship 
between the Analytics and the treatises or on the supple and variegated 
meanings of nous in Aristotle’s corpus. The work of Jonathan Barnes has of 
course been hugely influential: see especially “Aristotle’s Theory of Demon- 
stration,” Phronesis 14 (1969): 123-52 and “Proof and Syllogism,” in Aristotle 
on Science: The Posterior Analytics (Padua: Editrice Antenore, 1981), 17-59. 
One should also consult, however, James Lesher, “The Meaning of NOUS in 
the Posterior Analytics,” Phronesis 18 (1973): 44-68, and William Wians, “Ar- 
istotle, Demonstration, and Teaching,” Ancient Philosophy 9 (1989): 245-53. 
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As Thomas puts it in his commentary, “the common principles 
are received in the various demonstrative sciences according to anal- 
ogy, that is, in so far as they are proportioned to that science.” Tho- 
mas follows Aristotle’s teaching in the opening of the De Anima" 
where he notes that the question “what is it?” recurs in all fields of in- 
quiry. The same question is, however, answered in quite different 
ways in different subject matters. To desire the same kind of knowl- 
edge or the same degree of certitude in each discipline is to wish to 
distort the peculiar objects of knowledge and their appropriate 
spheres of inquiry: “the way of manifesting the truth in any science 
ought to be congruent to its subject matter.” Moreover, “the same cer- 
titude is not able to be found nor is it required in all inquiries.” Aris- 
totle does not, finally, conflate certitude with desirability: where there 
is a gap between these two, we prefer the more noble objects to the 
less noble even though we have less certitude in the former. Compare 
these qualifications with Descartes’ assertions in the Rules for the Di- 
rection of the Mind that there is only one method and only one sci- 
ence and that the knowable is the certain.” 

Since internalism is intimately connected with anxieties about 
skepticism, MacDonald must show that, contrary to appearances, 
Aquinas has arguments ready to hand to defeat the skeptic. One of 
Thomas’s purported responses to the skeptic is to point “to cases in 
which we have certain and infallible cognition.” Of course the sort 
of things Aquinas would point to are hardly likely to satisfy serious 
skeptics; the basic truths to which Aquinas might appeal are quite dif- 
ferent from those to which Descartes turns in his foundationalist re- 





9 In Aristotelis libros Peri Hermeneias et Posteriorum Analyticorum 
(Turin: Marietti, 1955), 1.1.18.154: “communia principia accipiuntur in un- 
aquaque scientia demonstrativa secundum analogiam, id est secundum quod 
sunt propotionata illi scientiae.” 

10 De Anima 1.1.402a10-25. 

u In decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum (Turin: Mari- 
etti, 1964), 1.1.3.62: “modus manifestandi veritatem in qualibet scientia, de- 
bet esse conveniens ei quod subiicitur sicut materia in illa scientia . . . certi- 
tudo non potest inveniri, nec est requirenda similiter in omnibus 
sermonibus.” 

12 See Rules 1 and 2 and throughout. The same aspiration and standard 
can be found in parts 1 and 2 of the Discourse on Method. On the shift from 
an analogical conception of language to an univocal one and from a plurality 
of methods to homogeneity, see Amos Funkenstein, Theology and the Scien- 
tific Imagination (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), 50-72. 

83 “Theory of Knowledge,” 187. 
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joinder to skepticism. Yet MacDonald presses the comparison with 
Descartes so far as to assert that Thomas’s response to “global skepti- 
cism” is the same as Descartes’, namely, that we have been made by a 
good God.“ That our knowledge of the existence of a good God pre- 
supposes the reliability of our faculties does not seem to trouble Mac- 
Donald; nor does the fact that, according to Aquinas’s understanding 
of philosophy, God is reached last, as the culmination of inquiry, not 
first, as its justifying ground. 

At the root of MacDonald’s rather violent, Cartesian misreading 
of Aquinas are two difficulties: a) a faulty supposition that Thomas’s 
scientia can be rendered without loss into the contemporary analytic 
understanding of “knowledge,” and b) a failure to make explicit the 
precise meaning of the terms “externalism” and “internalism” in their 
application to Aquinas. The problem with the supposition of continu- 
ity between Aquinas and contemporary analytic philosophy is noted 
by John Greco, who observes that the chief characteristic of scientia, 
that of demonstrating conclusions from first principles, is completely 
foreign to “what we mean by knowledge today” which is, “very 
roughly, true belief that is both responsibly and reliably formed.”® 
Another sort of anachronism arises from MacDonald’s failure to enter- 
tain the thought that Aquinas’s view might not mesh neatly with either 
a strong externalism or a strong internalism. MacDonald insists that 
“the reliabilist must hold not only that our belief-forming mechanisms 
are reliable but also that our justification for holding a given proposi- 
tion consists in our belief’s having been caused by a mechanism of 
that sort” (emphasis MacDonald’s).'!® Even if we grant to MacDonald 
the identification of externalism and reliabilism (as we shall see 
shortly, Plantinga’s externalism is distinct from reliabilism), his inter- 
pretation is still implausible. The description of externalism operative 
in the passage is that of the strong type, which allows for no internalist 
elements whatsoever. It makes sense to say that Aquinas’s account of 
knowledge does not fit all the criteria of strong externalism, that it is 
not simply reducible to that view. It does not follow from this, how- 
ever, that Aquinas is an internalist of the strong sort. Indeed, if we 





14“Theory of Knowledge,” 185-8. 
16 “Catholics vs. Calvinists on Religious Knowledge,” 33. 
16“Theory of Knowledge,” 186-7. 
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were to follow the standard division, we would have to call Aquinas 
an externalist.!” 

MacDonald’s account thus leaves open the possibility that 
Aquinas is an externalist in a more modest sense. Perhaps the most 
powerful present-day version of externalism is that of Alvin Plantinga, 
who holds that a belief has warrant if it is “produced . . . by cognitive 
faculties that are working properly (functioning as they ought to, sub- 
ject to no cognitive dysfunction) in a cognitive environment that is ap- 
propriate for my kinds of cognitive faculties.”!® This view is external- 
ist in the sense that it grounds warrant in the proper functioning of the 
cognitive faculties of the agent. Plantinga traces the alternative, inter- 
nalist model to the foundations of modern epistemology in Descartes 
and Locke and argues that the dominant premodern position was ex- 
ternalist. His two volumes on warrant attempt to resolve current de- 
bates in epistemology by reviving a notion of proper function from Ar- 
istotle, Aquinas, and Thomas Reid. The notion of proper function is 
reminiscent of Aristotle’s conception of cognitive activity as perfec- 
tive of the natural capacities of the human species. Plantinga’s exter- 
nalist position enables him to resolve or at least dissolve all sorts of 
modern skeptical worries. He defends a kind of common sense real- 
ism in response to skeptical worries over the external world and other 
minds. His decidedly anti-Cartesian approach to these issues is 
clearly closer to that of Aquinas and Aristotle than is the approach of 
MacDonald. 

Throughout his study, Plantinga notes similarities between epis- 
temological and ethical models. Yet his view does not fit our initial 
association of externalism with consequentialism. That association 
works fairly well for the dominant form of externalism, namely, reli- 
abilism. Plantinga objects to reliabilism, however, precisely because 





17For a response to MacDonald and a reading of Aquinas as an external- 
ist, see John Jenkins, Knowledge and Faith in Thomas Aquinas (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

18 Plantinga adds the following criteria. Since proper function is not to 
be equated with a statistical conception of what happens most of the time, 
but with a normative conception, we shall need an understanding of the de- 
sign plan for our cognitive activities. But it seems reasonable to suppose that 
a design plan will aim at all sorts of things not just at the production of truth; 
hence we must specify that the “segment of the design plan governing the 
production of that belief is aimed at the production of truth”; Warrant and 
Proper Function, 46-7. 
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one may reach true beliefs by processes that are only “accidentally re- 
liable” and hence there will be no intrinsic link between the function- 
ing of one’s cognitive capacities and truth. The weakness of reliabi- 
lism resembles the problem with ethical consequentialism, which 
holds that the subjective condition of the character or intention of the 
agent is not directly relevant to the appraisal of an action as morally 
right; all that matters is that an action be productive of the most good. 
Plantinga’s account of proper function requires more for warrant. 
While agreeing with Plantinga’s reservations about the dominant 
contemporary models of knowing, Linda Zagzebski thinks that his the- 
ory does not go far enough in the direction of including motives and 
epistemic virtues as constitutive of warrant. She provides us with the 
most comprehensive and detailed account of how a theory of the vir- 
tues might be deployed in contemporary epistemology. Her definition 
of a virtue as “a deep and enduring acquired excellence of a person, in- 
volving a characteristic motivation to produce a certain desired end 
and reliable success in bringing about that end” fits neatly into neither 
an externalist nor an internalist position.!® Placing virtue at the heart 
of a theory of knowledge entails combining the externalist feature of a 
reliable process with an internalist emphasis on “motives and govern- 
ing virtues.” On the one hand, the danger with externalism is that it 
risks reducing understanding to a merely superficial grasp. On the 
other hand, the internalist emphasis on finding a univocal standard, 
usually spelled-out in terms of a set of rules, for appraising one’s 
knowledge is reductionistic. According to a virtue epistemology, 
knowledge is subordinate to wisdom, a capacity to provide a non-rule- 
governed account of reality. Despite its similarities to internalism, the 
virtue approach allows for various motives and different standards, 
since its motives and standards are described as those that the virtu- 
ous person would adopt in a particular cognitive situation. In con- 
trast, furthermore, to the tendencies in both contemporary epistemo- 
logical camps to focus almost exclusively on the analysis of isolated 
propositions, virtue epistemology attends to the quality of the sorts of 
things one knows and to the range and integration of one’s knowledge. 
As we have already warned, the assumption of continuity be- 
tween Thomas’s vocabulary and that of recent analytic epistemology 
is dubious. The term scientia is not equivalent in meaning to 





19 Virtues of the Mind, 13 
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“knowledge” in contemporary philosophy. The latter is closer to what 
Thomas means by cognitio, a term that is both less precise in mean- 
ing and wider in scope. Now, Aquinas supposes that only a few indi- 
viduals will ever become habituated in the activity of demonstrating 
scientific truths. Yet it does not follow from this that most human be- 
ings have no knowledge. Given that Thomas ascribes states of know- 
ing to lower animals, it would be surprising for him to deny such 
states to ordinary humans. There is, furthermore, no chasm between 
the sort of reasoning ordinary human beings engage in and the sort 
characteristic of the sciences. Logic, the discipline in which we are 
instructed about intellectus and scientia, does not initiate a radical 
break from ordinary, informal modes of reasoning; instead, it enables 
us to do better what we are already doing. Just as for Aristotle, so too 
for Aquinas the dialectical sorting out of opinions is the path to the 
principles of all the sciences. 

The difficulty with classifying Thomas’s position in contempo- 
rary terms is not just that he never gives a response in anything like 
the terms contemporary philosophers would find satisfying, but that 
he never provides a systematic treatment of the wider and looser 
senses of knowledge. Surely he would think it important and possible 
to distinguish between reasonable and unreasonable belief; he would 
want to distinguish between the healthy operation of the powers of 
reason and cognitive dysfunction and yet for ordinary folks this would 
not involve having internal access to all the justifying ground of their 
belief. 

Zagzebksi’s more inclusive, virtue epistemology comes closer to 
capturing the complexities and nuances of Aquinas’s theory of knowl- 
edge. For Aquinas too, knowledge is spoken of in many ways. If we 
take scientia to be the chief sense of knowledge, then the most natu- 
ral way to spell out Aquinas’s normative position on knowledge is in 
terms of the virtues. For, scientia is the habit of demonstrating con- 
clusions from first principles, principles apprehended by intellectus, 
the habitus principiorum: “Now a truth is subject to a twofold con- 
sideration—as known in itself and as known through another. What 
is known in itself is as a principle and is at once understood by the in- 
tellect.” The habit that perfects the intellect in its apprehension of 
principles “is called understanding, which is the habit of principles. 
On the other hand, a truth known through another is understood by 
the intellect not at once but by means of the inquiry of reason and is 
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as a term.” Even where Aquinas seems most internalist, as in his 
view that the starting points of the sciences are known in virtue of 
themselves, he is not a protoCartesian. The starting points of the vari- 
ous particular sciences do not provide presuppositionless and abso- 
lutely indubitable foundations for knowledge. Sciences cannot prove 
their own starting points, and Thomas sometimes speaks of these as 
being taken on trust and as being shown to be true in the discipline of 
metaphysics. Yet metaphysics is the last inquiry to be pursued by the 
philosopher: “what is last with respect to all human knowledge is 
known first and is chiefly knowable by nature.” This is the basis of 
what Cornelio Fabro has called Aquinas’s “dialectical realism,” based 
on the inverse relationship between the orders of knowing and be- 
ing.*! Although wisdom involves giving an account of the various 
grounds of one’s knowledge, such an account is not rule-governed or 
pellucid. The highest things, which are the principles of our knowl- 
edge, are simultaneously most knowable in themselves and least 
knowable to us. In metaphysics, we do not, then, reach a clear and 
distinct starting point for all of our knowledge. The culmination of 
metaphysics reaches God, the supreme ground of being and intelligi- 
bility. In contrast to Descartes’ assertion that our notion of the divine 
infinity and perfection is positive, Aquinas holds that we know only 
that God is, not what he is. 

Although Thomas provides proofs, at least of the imperfect quia 
sort, for the existence of God, he nowhere supposes that a person 
without a proof is thereby unwarranted in holding that God exists. 
The truth of such a proof is attainable only by the few, after much ef- 
fort, and even then with an admixture of error.” Many human beings 
have reasons for such a belief that are informal versions of one of the 
five ways; they suppose, for example, that because there is order in 
the universe there must be a principle of order. There are of course 
well known objections to these sorts of arguments for the existence of 
God and even for the ordinary believer doubts are likely to emerge. 





2 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae (hereafter, “ST”) I-Ilae, q. 57, 
a. 2 (Turin: Marietti, 1948). 

21 Cornelio Fabro, “The Transcendality of Ens-Esse and the Ground of 
Metaphysics,” International Philosophical Quarterly 6 (1966): 389-427. 

2 For Descartes, see Meditation II, trans. Donald Cress (Indianapolis: 
Hackett Publishing, 1993); for Aquinas, see ST I, q. 2, a. 1 and q. 12, aa. 2 and 
4. 


2 STI, q. 2, a 1. 
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Yet what precisely one’s responsibility is in these matters will vary 
from person to person, however, and depend upon one’s intellectual 
ability and the amount of time that one’s state of life allows one to de- 
vote to such considerations. 

Aquinas’s view of scientia, then, is not internalist in the strong 
sense, which requires that the believer have access to all of the justify- 
ing grounds of his belief. Indeed, Aquinas’s view resembles external- 
ism in that it is largely dismissive of the sorts of skeptical worries at 
the heart of the internalist project. Anxieties over skeptical chal- 
lenges tend to generate both the desire to have a strong refutation of 
the challenge and, consequently, a view of knowledge as that over 
which we have total control Yet these worries never surface in 
Aquinas and thus his response to skepticism is more externalist than 
internalist.24 We might be tempted, then, to give an externalist inter- 
pretation to Aquinas’s account of human knowing. Thus far, 
Aquinas’s view seems compatible with that of Plantinga. Is it? 

Before we agree to this, we should consider an objection that 
Linda Zagzebski has raised against Plantinga’s externalism. She 
thinks his position is unable to make sense of cases where unwar- 
ranted belief arises from a failure to exercise critical reflection. Zag- 
zebski does, I think, underestimate Plantinga’s willingness to admit a 
positive role for self-scrutiny and critical reflection. Nonetheless, her 
fundamental question remains a good one—is a defect in the exercise 
of one’s critical capacities better understood in terms of dysfunctional 
faculties or intellectual vice? In the case of failure to reflect critically, 
which is a sign of vice, it is not evident that there need be any mal- 





24 Aquinas’s dismissal is akin to John McDowell’s recent argument that 
the skeptical challenge presupposes an impossible point of view, a “side- 
ways-on view” of the world and its relationship to our minds, a view that 
falsely supposes that we could prescind from our immersion in the world. 
See Mind and World (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1994), 34. From 
a Thomistic standpoint, McDowell’s attempt to dissolve the dichotomy be- 
tween the conceptual and the real fails to escape idealism. Of course, the re- 
joinder is that Thomas and Aristotle are part of an antiquated and misleading 
epistemological project. They are often identified as sources of “mental rep- 
resentationalism,” the view that the immediate objects of knowledge are in- 
ternal entities. For a recent attempt to pin this tag on Aquinas, see Robert 
Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1997), 11-27, 195-219, and 256-70. A corrective to 
such contemporary readings of Aristotle and Aquinas can be had in John P. 
O’Callaghan, “The Problem of Language and Mental Representation in Aristo- 
tle and St. Thomas,” The Review of Metaphysics 50 (1997): 499-641. 
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function of faculties. This is where subtle but crucial differences be- 
tween a virtue theory and a theory of proper functioning begin to 
emerge. Sarah Broadie, in a passage that is crucial to Zagzebski’s ar- 
gument, glosses Aristotle’s distinction between merely functioning 
well and functioning in accord with virtue. What we mean by the 
former is that an animal, for example, is “functioning healthily and ef- 
fectively at this moment and can be reliably expected to do so at other 
moments.” She expatiates, 
We may also imply . . . that its functioning well at all those moments is 
rooted in a single set of continuing empirical properties, which we may 
think of as constituting the relevant excellence. Yet this... may be mis- 
leading, for we should not be entitled to assert that at a given moment 
the animal’s functioning is only fully good because it has and will con- 
tinue to have the properties by which it functions well at this and other 
moments. These properties ... make causally possible the functioning 
that is good, but their presence is not what makes it good functioning. 
By contrast, the human virtues... do not stand to human good function- 
ing as a set of properties that make causally possible a functioning 


whose goodness can be explained as complete without reference to 
them.” 


The view that the causally relevant set of properties could constitute 
proper functioning is clearly an externalist account, whereas the refer- 
ence to virtue involves at least some internalist elements. 

Although Plantinga does not develop his own theory in terms of 
the virtues, his moderate or weak externalism does not rule out the 
presence of internalist elements and thus could be developed in the di- 
rection taken by Zagzebski. To see that this is possible, it might help 
to consider Plantinga’s position on cognitive voluntarism. Given the 
internalist emphasis on the careful monitoring of the grounds of one’s 
beliefs, there is often a close connection between it and voluntarism 
with respect to belief. Externalism, by contrast, tends to eschew the 
possibility of our having complete control over our beliefs. While 
Plantinga thinks that we very often simply find ourselves having be- 
liefs, over which we have little or no control, he admits that we have 
some control, at least of an indirect sort, over our beliefs: 

It is within my power to adopt policies that influence and modify my 


propensities to believe. I can adopt such policies as paying careful at- 
tention to the evidence, avoiding wishful thinking, being aware of such 





25 Ethics with Aristotle (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 84; 
quoted in Virtues of the Mind, 321-2. 
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sources of belief.as jealousy, lust, contrariety, excessive optimism, loy- 
alty, and the like.” 


In fact, Plantinga is not so wedded to the dichotomy between ex- 
ternalism and internalism as are many contemporary thinkers. He 
writes, 

no brief and simple, semialgorithmic account of warrant carries much 
by way of illumination. Our epistemic establishment of noetic faculties 
or powers is complex and highly articulated; it is detailed and many- 
sided. There is knowledge of... an astonishingly wide variety of topics. 
... These faculties work with exquisite subtlety and discrimination, 
producing beliefs . . . that vary all the way from the merest suspicion to 
absolute dead certainty. And once we see the enormous extent of this 
articulation and subtlety, we can also see that warrant has different re- 
quirements in different divisions . . . of that establishment; perhaps in 
some of these areas internalist constraints are indeed necessary for 
warrant.?! 


Although he is willing to describe certain portions of our cognitive ac- 
tivity in internalist terms, he resists strong internalism as the chief im- 
pediment to an adequate epistemology. Behind the move to internal- 
ism and its emphasis on the justification of knowledge lies a 
deontological supposition, an articulation of justified beliefs in terms 
of rights and duties. 

One feature of internalism that Zagzebski wants to hold onto has 
to do with the interconnection between the intellectual and the moral, 
with the way in which knowledge is “self-implicating.”** She urges 
that “knowing states” have a “particularly intimate relation to our 
sense of self.” She expands: “Not only is it difficult to discuss knowl- 
edge without an awareness of its self-implicating aspect, but to do so 
would be to pervert its nature.” Given Aquinas’s distinction between 
the theoretical and the practical operations of the intellect and his 





% Warrant: The Current Debate, 24. 

27 Warrant: The Current Debate, 184. The complexity of our noetic ac- 
tivity means that we cannot have a univocal conception of knowledge or 
warrant. Plantinga cites Aristotle’s counsel that we should “not expect more 
clarity than the subject permits” and argues that the topic of warrant is not 
best handled by “producing a set of severally necessary and jointly sufficient 
conditions.” Instead, we have “paradigm” cases of knowledge to which other 
cases are “related by way of analogical and similarity”; 212-13. This ap- 
proach defends proper function against the typical analytic assault by 
counter-example, since we shall now have to determine whether the counter- 
example applies to the central or to the penumbral cases. 

8 Virtues of the Mind, 333. 
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claim that we can possess the speculative, intellectual virtues without 
the moral virtues, it might seem that he would have little to say on this 
issue.” Yet this is decidedly not the case. 

Although Aquinas shows no tendency toward Enlightenment rig- 
orism with regard to the governance of belief, he does not exempt or- 
dinary thinkers from the responsibility to reflect critically. Since Tho- 
mas would classify under opinion or probable knowledge much of 
what Zagzebski and other contemporary analytical philosophers call 
knowledge, his discussion of the differences in assent in necessary 
and contingent matters is germane.” In necessary matters, where the 
intellect is moved by the object itself, the only relevant sort of habitua- 
tion is that of the intellect itself.21 Thomas supplies the following ex- 
ample: “As long as the geometer demonstrates the truth, it does not 
matter how his appetitive part may be affected, whether he be joyful 
or angry, just as this does not matter in a craftsman.” In contingent 
matters, however, the intellect is moved through an act of choice by 
which it turns voluntarily to one side rather than to the other. Thomas 
brings out the crucial role of habit in the latter when he states that 
“just as by the habits of the virtues man sees what is fitting to him in 
respect of that habit, so by the habit of faith the human mind is di- 
rected to assent to such things as are fitting to a right faith.” This is 
but an amplification of the Aristotelian refrain that “as a man is, so 
does the good appear to him.” Hence in the vast majority of cases re- 
quiring assent, volition and habit play crucial roles. 

For Aquinas, the realm of opinion or belief is influenced by voli- 
tion and habit and is subject to moral appraisal. We must be careful 





29 See ST I-Iae, q. 58, a. 5. 

3 ST Il-Ilae, q. 1, a. 4. 

31 Thomas’s position does not exclude the role of what Yves Simon calls 
intellectual inclination in the discovery of knowledge. See The Tradition of 
Natural Law (New York Fordham University Press, 1992), 180. Nor does it 
deny that character traits like temperance and courage may play a dispositive 
role in the pursuit of knowledge. Finally, for Aristotle and Aquinas, to devote 
oneself to the intellectual life is to be a lover of wisdom, to seek the satisfac- 
tion of the natural, human longing to know. 

82 “Dummodo enim verum geometra demonstret, non refert qualiter se 
habeat secundum appetitivam partem, utrum sit laetus vel iratus, sicut nec in 
artifice refert”; ST LIae, q. 57, a. 3. 

3 “Sicut enim per alios habitus virtutum homo videt illud quod est sibi 
conveniens secundum habitum illum; it etiam per habitum fidei inclinatur 
mens hominis ad assentiendum his quae conveniunt rectae fidei”; ST O-Hae, 
q. 1, a. 4, ad 3. 
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here; Aquinas offers no internalist program that would help us to 
monitor autonomously all of our thoughts. The discernment of re- 
sponsibility in matters cognitive, as in matters more generally ethical, 
resists articulation in universal and univocal criteria. Duties here will 
vary from person to person, depending on the state of life, and from 
circumstance to circumstance. Responsibility in matters cognitive is 
determined by prudential discretion rather than by a deontological ap- 
praisal of atomic acts in relation to abstract principles. 

In fact, Thomas says much more than Aristotle does about the in- 
timate connection between the moral life and the life of inquiry. In 
one respect at least, Thomas may be seen as drawing out a line of rea- 
soning that is implicit in Aristotle. A succinct statement of it can be 
found in Thomas’s discussion of the necessity of prudence: “Prudence 
is a virtue most necessary for human life, since a good life consists in 
good deeds. In order to do good deeds, it matters not only what a man 
does but also how he does it.”* Moreover, since the human good is 
complex, a diverse set of human acts must be integrated in the 
achievement of our ultimate end. The teaching on the superiority of 
the theoretical to the practical virtues is itself a deliverance of theory. 
It remains at some distance from the immediate principles of human 
action. The determination of how the practice of the theoretical vir- 
tues fits into the whole of one’s life is a matter for prudence. 

For Thomas, then, even the intellectual virtues fall under the reg- 
ulation of the moral virtues and prudence, not with respect to their 
objects or content but with respect to their exercise. He asserts that a 
“virtue that perfects the will such as justice or charity confers the 
good use of the speculative habits.” From Augustine, he derives the 
virtue of studiositas, a moral virtue that moderates and rightly orders 
our natural desire for knowledge. Having defined studiositas as a 





% The kind of perception and the sorts of intellectual inquiry operative 
in these cases would, as Zagzebski urges, be hard to classify as exclusively 
practical or exclusively theoretical. We could do so only by determining the 
final end intended for a specific set of actions or investigations. 

35 “". . prudentia est virtus maxime necessaria ad vitam humanam. Bene 
enim vivere consistit in bene operari. Ad hoc autem quod aliquis bene opere- 
tur, non solum requiritur quid faciat, sed etiam quomodo faciat”; ST I-I, q. 57, 
a. 5. 

86“. quod utatur scientia habita, hoc est movente voluntate: et ideo vir- 
tus quae perficit voluntatem, ut charitas vel justitia, facit etiam bene uti 
huiusmodi speculativis habitibus”; ST I-II, q. 57, a. 1. 
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“vehement application of the mind,” he puts to himself the objection 
that, since studiositas is cognitive, it is impossible that it be a moral 
virtue. Thomas responds that the acts of the intellect are commanded 
by the appetitive power and that these acts can be ordered variously 
“in one way or another and to this or that.”*’ Precisely the ordering of 
these acts is subject to the moral virtue of studiositas, a part of tem- 
perance. 

The need for a virtue to temper and guide the acts of speculative 
reason evinces our tendency to be so captivated by the objects of 
knowledge that we are oblivious to other relevant goods, and to the 
Way any particular operation must fit into the whole of our life. No 
particular action or set of specific actions can constitute a good life. 
The opposed vice of curiositas consists precisely in an excessive at- 
tention to less noble inquiries or objects of knowledge; it sets up a par- 
tial and subordinate object of the mind as if it were the whole and 
highest object. The ethical appraisal of the intellectual virtues shifts 
our attention from the object or content of the acts of knowing to their 
nature as acts of a human being and even more broadly to the way 
these acts contribute to a way of life. 

That way of life locates the pursuit of truth within a communal 
context of the practice of a host of virtues. There is in fact a moral vir- 
tue of truth and even a truth of life (veritas vitae). The moral virtue 
consists in speaking the truth when it is necessary and in so far as it is 
necessary.” We do not of course owe an avowal of all that we know 
to all persons; our duties in matters of truth-telling vary in both degree 
and kind, from person to person and circumstance to circumstance. 
While truthfulness refers primarily to speech, its scope is broader and 
includes deeds and signs, all of which must be disposed in a due or- 
der.” Truthfulness is a part of justice arising from our social nature, 
in light of which we owe to others all those things without which the 
constitutive goods of human society cannot be preserved.“ One of 
these is the “manifestation of the truth.” We do so in the broadest 





37 ST Tl-Iae, q. 166, a. 1, ad 2. 

38 ST Tl-Iae, q. 109, a. 1. 

38 ST I-Ilae, q. 109, a. 2. 

40°. quia homo est animal sociale, naturaliter unus homo debet alteri 
id sine quo societas humana servari non posset. Non autem possent homines 
ad invicem crederent, tamquam sibi invicem vertitatem manifestantibus”; ST 
Il-Iae, q. 109, a. 3, ad 1. 
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sense when we reveal ourselves in “life and speech to be such as we in 
fact are.”4! There is perhaps no more apt or succinct formulation of 
Thomas’s view of the good life than to say that it consists in the prac- 
tice of the manifold virtue of truthfulness. From this perspective, 
there is no artificial gap between the moral and the theoretical, be- 
tween the affective and the intellectual, or between the necessary and 
the contingent. Nor can the virtues of the mind be understood in an 
individualistic fashion. 

Thomas's analysis of the virtue of studiositas and the vice of cu- 
riositas establishes an interconnection between the intellectual and 
the moral, the way in which knowledge is “self-implicating.” Yet there 
is an important disparity between Zagzebski’s contemporary virtue 
theory and Aquinas’s view. In her discussion of the changes in the 
lists of intellectual virtues, Zagzebski mentions that, while for us curi- 
osity is a virtue, for the ancients it was a vice.“ On one level this is 
merely a verbal difference, since we usually mean by curiosity an ap- 
petite for knowledge exhibited in persistent questioning, while Augus- 
tine and Aquinas mean by that term an inordinate or disordered desire 
for knowledge. The interesting question is whether our contemporary 
list of intellectual virtues and vices has room for anything like what 
the ancients called curiositas. Since curiosity is essentially a matter 
of paying excessive attention to less noble sorts of objects, it presup- 
poses a hierarchy of beings. Might it be that absent a conception of 
human nature and of a hierarchy of goods appropriate to that nature, 
we can say little about the disordered desire for knowledge, except to 
counsel a kind of bland moderation, a balancing act in which we 
refuse to allow one desire to intrude too much upon other desires? So 
we should not pursue knowledge excessively because it might make 
us social bores or keep us from enjoying sports or other activities, 
from becoming all that we can be. Zagzebski herself concedes that 
criticism of an excessive desire to know is difficult apart from such 
account of the harm that excess inflicts upon well-being or happi- 
ness.“ The notion of well-being must at least broadly pertain to a spe- 
cies, to a particular natural kind. 





4 “veritas qua aliquis et vita et sermone talem se demonstrat, qualis est”; 
ST, U-Ilae, q. 109, a. 3, ad 3. 

£ Virtues of the Mind, 148. 

8 Virtues of the Mind, 197. 
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The notion that, as Zagzebski puts it, one’s doxastic structure 
could be at a higher level on account of the kind of truths one knows 
and the way in which one holds the knowledge is most naturally at 
home in a hierarchical world, wherein the human mind is but a part. 
The older view of the theoretical virtues as ordered to knowing neces- 
sary and universal truths sees the mind as informed and determined 
by the object, indeed by a hierarchy of objects of knowledge.“ The hi- 
erarchy of objects underlies Aristotle’s refusal to equate the desirable- 
to-be known with the certainty attainable by us. Instead, as we have 
noted, he argues that the most noble objects of knowledge are least 
certain to us, yet the meager and tenuous knowledge we can have of 
them is more desirable than a sure and exhaustive knowledge of less 
noble objects. Metaphysics is the highest and most desirable science, 
not because of its utility or its amenability to comprehensive certi- 
tude, but because it satisfies to some extent the natural, human long- 
ing for wisdom.* If we are to abandon the true belief model, we shall 
need an anthropology and a metaphysics; for, we will no longer be 
able to do without a detailed account of the relationship between 
mind and world. The classical understanding of the theoretical virtues 
is ensconced within an account of nature and human nature. On this 
view, the mind is set within the world as a part of a larger whole. The 
mind is admittedly a peculiar part, one that is open to, and in a sense 
revelatory of, the whole. But it is nonetheless a part that is measured 
by, and intelligible only in relationship to, the other parts and the or- 
der of the whole. Indeed, pre-modern philosophy begins not with an 
analysis of the contents of a private individual’s consciousness, but by 
investigating the world in which we are already communally im- 
mersed. Once this view of the universe, and the place of the intellect 
within it, is entirely abandoned, it becomes quite natural to think of 
cognitive progress in merely quantitative terms as the endless 
accumulation of true propositions. If, however, we move away from a © 





44This does not mean that the mind contributes nothing to the object, 
since the intellectual power of abstracting universal natures contributes uni- 
versality to the object of knowledge, but the intellect does not contribute 
content (see the Expostitio super librum Boethii De Trinitate [Leiden: Brill, 
1965), aq. 5 and 6]. The apprehension of the universal is always an apprehen- 
sion of the nature of sensible singulars. See STI, q. 84, aa. 6-7 and q. 85, a. 2. 
4 Sententia super Metaphysicam, proemium (Turin: Marietti, 1950), 
24. 
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true belief model, we shall not for long be able to postpone metaphys- 
ics.* 

We might be able to bring Zagzebski and Aquinas closer together 
by attending to the way both depart from a true belief model of knowl- 
edge. Zagzebski herself has rather strong reservations about that 
model. In her criticisms of the dominant contemporary approaches to 
epistemology, she goes so far as to put into question the very depic- 
tion of knowledge as true belief. Late in the book, she substitutes the 
notion of “cognitive contact with reality” for that of true belief, be- 
cause the former is holistic and refers to one’s “entire doxastic struc- 
ture” not just to isolated propositions.*’ On the true belief model, in- 
tellectual progress is the accumulation of more true propositions. 
This atomistic approach omits any consideration of the integration of 
knowledge or of the role of our habitual cognitive dispositions. While 
knowing fewer individual propositions, one’s “doxastic structure” 
could be at a “higher level” because of the sorts of things one knows 
and the way one holds the knowledge. To establish distinctions 
among things known and among the ways of holding our knowledge 
of them presupposes a metaphysics or at least a physics of the world 
and of the place of the mind within it. 

The modern attempts to ground knowledge in anthropology and 
metaphysics have typically led to two unwelcome stances: dualism or 
reductionistic naturalism. The latter obscures from view “the pecu- 
liarly human capacities of engaging the world and others, while the 
former severs the human from the animal. There need not be so much 
of a gap between animals and humans, if we can revive functional, 
that is to say purposive, language for lower animals. Were we to dis- 
cover not a sharp gap between animal environment and human world, 
but a hierarchical and analogically differentiated set of relationships, 
then we would have to put into question the Kantian bifurcation of the 
realm of scientific law from that of human freedom.*® It may well be 
that we would discover a sort of hierarchy of levels of interaction with 
the world and among members of particular species. 





46 In a footnote, Plantinga notes the “intimate connection between epis- 
temology and metaphysics.” What “you take to be properly basic will de- 
pend, in part, upon what sort of creatures you think human beings are”; War- 
rant and Proper Function, 183 n. 9. 

4! Virtues of the Mind, 316. 
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Here we might find Plantinga’s recent work on proper function 
helpful. Plantinga insists upon the way the language of function and 
purpose is pervasively operative in our discourse about natural and 
human substances.® Can we distinguish Plantinga’s naturalism from 
the reductionistic sort? Although Plantinga claims that his view is 
thoroughly naturalistic and provides the same sort of account as that 
typically put forth in the natural and human sciences, he does show 
signs of seeing the need for an enriched and enlarged naturalism. He 
takes on directly the attempt in the sciences to rid themselves of all 
language of function and purpose and he maintains that Quine’s natu- 
ralism, based as it is in functional generalizations, needs and implicitly 
contains the normative notion of proper function! He cautions, 
moreover, that proper function and its allied conceptions of normalcy 
and health are not to be understood merely statistically. Following 
Reid, he holds that sound understanding presupposes the proper de- 
velopment and training of the mind, not just the absence of dysfunc- 
tion. In contrast to the atomistic and individualistic analysis, which 
standardly accompanies the true belief model of knowledge, he holds 
that while justification may be individualistic, warrant is not. Finally, 
Plantinga’s rejection of the deontological “ought” and his suggestion 
of a different sort of normativity, a naturalistic “ought” is precisely the 
line of inquiry that needs to be pursued. Such an understanding of ob- 
ligation evades the characteristic Kantian division of imperatives into 
hypothetical and categorical and thus has no need for extravagant 
Kantian notions of freedom and autonomy. 

Numerous aspects of proper function point us in the direction of 
a virtue epistemology. Plantinga’s only explicit examination of nature 
and nurture is disappointing, however. In his discussion of the roles 





£ This is part of the purported project of McDowell's Mind and World. 
On the lingering dualism in McDowell’s position, see Richard Bernstein’s dis- 
cussion of McDowell’s book in his Romanell Lecture in Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Association 69 (1995): 57-76. Bernstein points out 
that for someone who sets out to overcome the dichotomy between nature 
and freedom, McDowell ends up allowing natural science to contribute little 
or nothing to our understanding of h 

49 See Plantinga rejects as “doublethink” the Kantian argument from the 
Critique of Judgment that we treat nature “as if” it were purposive. See War- 
rant and Proper Function, 211-15. 

5 Warrant and Proper Function, 194. 

5l Warrant and Proper Function, 46-7. 

62 Warrant and Proper Function, 164. 
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of nature and nurture in our perception of objects, Plantinga notes 
that although we are naturally endowed with the capacity to see and 
distinguish objects, speech about objects involves the to some extent 
socially inculcated ability to see an object as this or that. As he puts 
it, one must learn to perceive that a thing “looks thus and so.” He 
comments that the proper functioning of faculties includes their mod- 
ification in the way dictated by the design plan. This opens up the 
possibility of, indeed seems to require, a substantive and rich account 
of virtue. What he states later about the need to combine in our con- 
ception of warrant the notion of proper cognitive function with a 
sense of “felt inclination,” of a “perceived attractiveness” or “fitting- 
ness” would most naturally be spelled out in terms of a virtue theory. 
Yet, in the section on perception, Plantinga concludes his inquiry at 
precisely the juncture where it becomes interesting. Having implicitly 
raised avery interesting question about the role of second nature even 
in what appears to be most basic to our first nature, Plantinga ends 
his discussion with the unsatisfying remark that both nature and nur- 
ture contribute to perception.© 

The lack of attention to nurture, to the role of habit and educa- 
tion in the development and proper functioning of our cognitive facul- 
ties leaves Plantinga open to attack by Zagzebski, who hits upon the 
basic problem in Plantinga’s proper function model. The difficulty is 
the focus on artifacts and machines as paradigmatic. Zagzebski 





53 The revival of virtue is intimately allied to an attack on Kantian con- 
ceptions of obligation and an attempt to find alternative conceptions. For an 
early attack, see Elizabeth Anscombe’s “Modern Moral Philosophy,” in Vir- 
tue Ethics, ed. R. Crisp and M. Slote (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), 
26-44. Some philosophers have wanted to construe obligations in terms of 
hypothetical imp es; see, for example, Philippa Foot, “Morality as a Sys- 
tem of Hypothetical Imperatives,” in Virtues and Vices (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1978)/and Bernard Williams, “Internal and External Reasons 
for Action,” in M Luck (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 
101-13. For worrłes about whether Williams’ distinction between internal 
and external ns is adequate, see Alasdair MacIntyre, “The Magic in the 
Pronoun ‘My ,” Ethics 94 (1983): 118-25. Macintyre points us in the direction 
of an “ought” that reduces neither to the categorical nor to the hypothetical 
imperative of Kant. For a more recent attempt to derive obligations from an 
aretaic or virtue-based theory, see Michael Slote, From Morality to Virtue 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992). By far the best discussion of free- 
dom as understood in the tradition of Aristotle and Aquinas is Yves Simon’s 
Freedom of Choice (New York: Fordham University Press, 1969). 

4 Warrant and Proper Function, 192. 

& Warrant and Proper Function, 99-101. 
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rightly counters that the proper functioning of machines is hardly an 
apt basis for understanding the excellences of the virtues.5”? Even 
were Plantinga’s naturalism not so mechanistic, it would still be inade- 
quate, according to her. Given the intrinsic limitations of naturalism, 
she goes on to argue that we must overcome naturalism because of 
the difference between the natural scientist’s “struggle with facts” and 
the moral scientist’s emphasis on “what ought to be.” This reinstitu- 
tion of the now long abandoned is/ought distinction is much too hasty. 
It is instructive to note that the attack on the is/ought distinction had 
to do with recovering functional and purposive language for human 
action. The goal then would seem to be to retain the language of 
function and purpose without taking machines and artifacts as norma- 
tive. 

Aristotle can be of enormous assistance in this. In his discussion 
of the four causes in Physics II, Aristotle begins with examples from 
art, examples in which we readily see the roles of initiating cause, of 
form and matter, and of.goal or telos. Yet artificial mstances are not 
finally normative, since there are important disparities between the 
causes in nature and in art. Why begin with art? This is in keeping the 
Aristotle’s pedagogical principle that we begin from what is clearest to 
us and proceed to what is clearest in nature. Unlike an artistic prod- 
uct, a natural substance has its principle of motion, direction, and de- 
velopment within itself. This brings us closer to the sort of naturalism 
that might be a proper basis for a virtue epistemology, since it focuses 
on directedness from within. It also underscores the view of nature as 





5 Warrant and Proper Function, 136 and 196. 

57 One sign that Plantinga’s approach has missed something in the tradi- 
tion is that, at the end of two volumes on the proper functioning of human 
cognition, he seeks to deploy the link between functioning and design to ar- 
gue that epistemological naturalism is most at home in the context of meta- 
physical supernaturalism. That is, we cannot explain proper function with- 
out reference to design and, in turn, to the author of that design. By way of 
conclusion he cites Thomas's fifth way of proving the existence of God. Yet 
the fifth way refers exclusively to the purposive action of sub-rational crea- 
tures, creatures whose directedness cannot be explained by conscious self- 
direction. 

58 Warrant and Proper Function, 336. 

See, for example, G. E. M. Anscombe, “Modern Moral Philosophy,” and 
the series of articles by Alasdair MacIntyre included in Against the Self-Im- 
ages of that Age (Indiana: Notre Dame University Press, 1978): “Hume on Ts’ 
and ‘Ought’,” “Imperatives, Reasons for Action, and Morals,” “Ought,” and 
“Some More About ‘Ought’.” 
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phusis, as emergence and growth and thus there need be no dichot- 
omy between first and second nature. 

To gesture—and I am well aware that it is no more than a ges- 
ture—toward Aristotle is but to point in the direction further inquiry 
might profitably proceed. It is, as Aristotle is fond of putting it, to 
make a new start. One thing should be clear. Whether virtue ethics or 
its recent offspring virtue epistemology can flourish will depend in 
large part on work in natural science, natural philosophy, and meta- 
physics, that is, on work outside the spheres proper to ethics or epis- 
temology.™ 


Boston College 





60 Research and writing of this essay was made possible by a grant from 
the Center for the Philosophy of Religion at the University of Notre Dame 
where I was a Fellow in the Fall of 1996. I have also been aided by the critical 
comments of John O’Callaghan. 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO ALEXANDRE KOJEVE’S 
ESQUISSE D’UNE PHENOMENOLOGIE DU DROIT 


BRYAN-PAUL FROST 


Since ITS PUBLICATION IN 1981, Alexandre Kojéve’s Esquisse d'une 
phénoménologie du droit (Outline of a Phenomenology of Right) has 
received scant scholarly attention.! Except for a brief note on the 
book by Michael S. Roth, and some scattered references here and 
there,” the Esquisse has been eclipsed by Kojéve’s Introduction a la 
lecture de Hegel and by his debate and longstanding correspondence 
with Leo Strauss in the latter’s On Tyranny.’ Despite the renown of 
these two books, the Esquisse is an indispensable work in Kojéve’s 
corpus as a whole. As the Esquisse was written after the Introduc- 
tion, Kojéve clarifies and elaborates upon many of the themes he 
raises there; and as the Esquisse was written before his response to 
Strauss’s On Tyranny, it helps to set the stage for this important 
philosophic debate.* Furthermore, the Esquisse is clearly Kojéve’s 


Correspondence to: Department of Political Science, University of 
Southwestern Louisiana, P. O. Box 41652, USL Station, Lafayette, LA 70504. 

l Alexandre Kojève, Esquisse d'une phénoménologie du droit (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1981). All translations from the French are my own. I have re- 
tained all of Kojéve’s stylistic oddities, such as his frequent use of capitals, 
italics, and quotation marks. Unless otherwise noted, all emphasized words 
are contained in the o 

2Michael S. Roth, “A Note on Kojéve’s Phenomenology of Right,” Politi- 
cal Theory 11 (1983): 447-50. See also Emest J. Weinrib, “The Intelligibility 
of The Rule of Law,” in The Rule of Law: Ideal or Ideology, ed. Allan C. 
Hutchinson and Patrick Monahan (Toronto: Carswell, 1987), 62 n. 8, 82 n. 37; 
Jean-Michel Besnier, La politique de l'impossible: L’intellectuel entre révolte 
et engagement (Paris: Editions La Découverte, 1988), 56-68; and G. M. 
Tamas, “A Clarity Interfered With,” in After History? Francis Fukuyama 
and His Critics, ed. Timothy Burns (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 
1994), 96. 

3 Alexandre Kojève, Introduction a la lecture de Hegel, 2d ed., ed. Ray- 
mond Queneau (Paris: Gallimard, 1968); Leo Strauss, On Tyranny, ed. Victor 
Gourevitch and Michael S. Roth (New York: The Free Press, 1991). 

4Although the Esquisse was published posthumously in 1981, it was 
written in 1943 in Gramat, France. For a description of the events leading up 
to and after the writing of the Esquisse, see Dominique Auffret, Alexandre 
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most political work, by which I mean that he most fully articulates his 
understanding of right, justice, and the universal and homogeneous 
empire. The Esquisse is his only book that is not an interpretation of 
the history of philosophy and political thought, and this means that 
Kojéve’s own voice can be heard with an unrivalled clarity: the oft 
asked question whether Kojéve is sincerely attempting to interpret an- 
other philosopher or is masking his own thoughts behind that inter- 
pretation simply does not apply in this case. Although the title of the 
book states that it is a provisional exposition, the Esquisse is cer- 
tainly more unified or systematic than the Introduction, and Kojéve 
declared that he was satisfied with it. Lastly, the Esquisse is also a 
highly accessible work, not being as abstract as some of his other 
epistemological writings. All in all, it is extremely puzzling why politi- 
cal scientists have not paid more attention to the Esquisse.® 

The goal of the following essay is to summarize, to explicate, and 
to begin to assess critically the overall argument of Kojéve’s Esquisse. 





Kojève: La philosophie, l'État, la fin de l'Histoire (Paris: Bernard Grasset, 
1990), 265-92. 

5 Auffret, Alerandre Kojève, 280. 

ŝFor example, although Francis Fukuyama did not set himself the task 
of interpreting and critically assessing Kojéve’s own political thought in The 
End of History and the Last Man (New York: The Free Press, 1992), a dis- 
cussion of the Esquisse might have played a constructive role. Not only 
would the Esquisse have helped Fukuyama to see whether his understanding 
of capitalistic, liberal democracy is the same as Kojéve’s universal and homo- 
geneous empire, but it also would have suggested possible responses to 
Fukuyama’s concern that the end of history might result in the reign of 
Nietzsche’s last man. Shadia Drury, Alerandre Kojéve: The Roots of Post- 
modern Politics (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1994), would have been well 
advised to speak at length about the Esquisse, a work which is cited in her 
bibliography but which is not once (I believe) mentioned in the text. Such an 
analysis might have led her to a more serious and sustained confrontation 
with the character of the end state and the quality of its justice, aspects of 
Kojéve’s political thought which she discusses and then dispenses with in but 
a few pages. Finally, while Barry Cooper, The End of History: An Essay on 
Modern Hegelianism (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1984), might be 
excused for not referring to the Esquisse given the fact that his book was 
published but three years after the Esquisse, it would be strange if he was un- 
aware of the manuscript given the number of individuals familiar with Kojéve 
whom he acknowledges in the preface. 

Of course, part of the reason why the Esquisse does not have a wider ac- 
ademic audience could be that it has never been translated into English. Do- 
minique Auffret, “Présentation,” in L’Idée du déterminisme dans la physique 
classique et dans la physique moderne, Alexandre Kojéve (Paris: Librairie 
Générale Francaise, 1990), 8, however, indicates that the Esquisse has also 
been ignored in France. Professor Robert Howse (University of Michigan, 
Faculty of Law) and I are in the process of translating the Esquisse, which we 
expect to be published in 2000 by Rowman and Littlefield. 
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Why did Kojève argue that the universal and homogenous state was 
the only just state, and in what specific ways is its justice completely 
satisfying to human beings? What is the origin and character of justice 
itself, and what is it that motivates an individual to act justly? How 
does Kojève account for criminal ‘activity at the end of history, and 
what is the role (if any) of revenge in the penal code of the end state? 
Considerations of space aside, it should go without saying that it will 
be impossible to do justice to the entirety of the Esquisse given the 
range and depth of Kojéve’s analysis. Nonetheless, I believe that this 
essay does make some progress in helping us to understand many of 
the most salient political and juridical characteristics of the universal 
and homogenous state. At the very least, I hope that the discussion 
which follows will convince others that the Esquisse merits sustained 
critical scrutiny today. 


I 


Kojéve’s Remarques Préliminaires. Despite its almost 600 
pages, Kojéve tells us in his opening remarks why he considers the 
book an “esquisse,” that is, an outline or sketch. First, Kojéve does 
not give a metaphysical or ontological account of right, both of which 
would be necessary to complete his phenomenological analysis. Sec- 
ond, because Kojéve compares his definition of right to a limited num- 
ber of juridical situations, his phenomenological description is “proba- 
bly far from being perfect.” Finally, Kojéve admits that the system of 
right has not yet reached the end of its historical evolution, and this 
means that he can only give a “provisional” account of the system as 
such.” 

Nonetheless, Kojève claims that his phenomenological approach 
or method will allow him to articulate the essence of right. By analyz- 
ing juridical cases that are relatively “clear, typical, specific, [and] 
pure,” phenomenology is a “middle way” that helps Kojève avoid the 
problems associated with an a priori and a posteriori definition of 
right: the former runs the risk of being arbitrary by ignoring instances 
of right in language and history that do not conform to the definition; 





1 Esquisse, 11, 13, and 17. 
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and the latter is not feasible, since it is impossible to corral everything 
that is and has been called right into a single definition.® 

Kojève states that his phenomenological method is more or less 
the same as that of Plato, Weber, and Husserl, all of whom wanted to 
articulate the essence of phenomena. The differences, however, are 
also illuminating. Plato believed that the essence of a phenomenon 
(the Idea) was outside of time, a belief Kojéve claims Hegel has dem- 
onstrated to be false;? Max Weber’s essences (or ideal types) were an- 
alytical constructs which brought out in relief certain defining charac- 
teristics of historical phenomena without describing them precisely, 
meaning that there was a disjunction between essence and existence; 
and the evidence or criterion of truth for Husserl’s intuition of es- 
sences was wholly subjective, there being no objective or historical 
standard outside of the phenomenologist’s own self-certainty to sub- 
stantiate his claims.!° Kojéve’s phenomenological analysis, then, will 
articulate how self-consciousness understands and has understood 
right, a phenomenon whose historical evolution has reached the point 
where its essence and existence mutually reflect and interpenetrate 
one another. 

Of course, we must ask how Kojève will know that his definition 
of right is true. Now Kojéve claims that the historicity of right is not 
at all incompatible with its having a “final goal” or an “objective 
progress.” To substantiate this claim, Kojéve must do two things: he 
must demonstrate how his definition of right implies or integrates all 
previous understandings into a complete and coherent system; and he 
must show that no other juridical system can modify or suppress his 
own. These two tasks are in fact related: by persuading others of the 
comprehensiveness of his system of right, that is, by showing that all 
other theoretical possibilities of right have been tried and found want- 
ing, Kojève will make his system so “universally accepted and truly 
satisfying” to self-consciousness that no other competing system 
could possibly overcome it.!! Consequently, a central if not indispens- 





8 Esquisse, 9-10. 

® Esquisse, 10-11. 

10 See Max Weber, “Objectivity in Social Science and Social Policy,” in 
The Methodology of the Social Sciences, trans. Edward A. Shils and Henry A. 
Finch (New York: The Free Preas, 1949), 49-112; and Strauss, On Tyranny, 
153, 256. 

ll Esquisse, 9 and 12. 
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able aspect of Kojéve’s phenomenological analysis will be to show in- 
dividuals the errors of their understandings of right and to convince 
them of the superiority of his own: only such an efficacious philo- 
sophic pedagogy can help to bring about, and thereby to prove as true, 
the final and definitive system of right. Theory (or philosophy) has 
practical (or political) consequences, and these consequences or 
changes in practice prove (or disprove) the theory.” According to 
Kojève, individuals who were not satisfied with his system of right 
would be either obdurate, nostalgic, or simply crazy. They would cer- 
tainly not be reasonable. 

One last issue or puzzle remains to be discussed: although Kojéve 
assumes that the reader will be familiar with and accept the principles 
of Hegel’s philosophy,'® Kojève only makes a single, indirect reference 
to Hegels Elements of the Philosophy of Right.4 This lack of 





12 Kojéve says more or less this same thing in “Hegel, Marx et le chris- 
tianisme,” Critique 3-4 (1946): 365-6. The passage is worth quoting at 
length: “Now, according to Hegel, a discussion can only be settled by real- 
ity—that is, by the realization of one of the theses which confront each other. 
... In our time, as in the time of Marx, Hegelian philosophy is not a truth in 
the proper sense of the term: it is less the adequate discursive revelation of a 
reality than an idea or an ideal, that is, a ‘project,’ which is to be realized, and 
therefore proved true, by action. What is remarkable, however, is that it is 
precisely because it is not yet true that this philosophy alone is capable of be- 
coming true one day. For it alone says that the truth creates itself in time out 
of error and that there are no ‘transcendent’ criteria (since a theistic theory is 
necessarily always true or forever false). ... One can therefore say that, for 
the moment, every interpretation of Hegel, if it is more than chattering, is 
only a program of struggle and work (one of these ‘programs’ being called 
Marxism). And this is to say that the work of an interpreter of Hegel has the 
meaning of a work of political propaganda. ... For it is possible, in fact, that 
the future of the world, and therefore the sense of the present and the mean- 
ing of the past, depends in the final analysis on the way in which the Hegelian 
writings are interpreted today.” As there are no natural or transcendent stan- 
dards which can be used to determine the truth of Kojéve’s political philoso- 
phy or propaganda, then the truth of his system of right ultimately depends 
upon whether we accept and are satisfied with his presentation. 

Of course, if philosophy always contains this decisive pedagogical ele- 
ment, then one can wonder why Kojève refrained from publishing the Es- 
quisse in his lifetime. Auffret, Alexandre Kojève, 280-1, speculates that pub- 
lishing the Esquisse immediately after the war would have jeopardized 
Kojéve’s chances of securing a high-level civil service job through his friend 
Robert Marjolin. By working for the French government, Kojéve could at 
least begin to put into practice the ideas contained in the book. 

13 Esquisse, 12. 

14 Esquisse, 470 n. 2. 
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references is bewildering because the very title and subject matter of 
the Esquisse strongly suggest that this book is Kojéve’s interpretation 
of Hegel’s Elements. Kojève, however, rarely mentions the Elements 
in any of his writings. Perhaps he does not refer to it because he 
does not want to bring attention to the enormous differences between 
his teaching and Hegel’s; but if this were true, we would have to won- 
der why Kojève does not hesitate to correct Hegel in the Introduc- 
tion. A more likely reason that Kojéve did not find it useful or appro- 
priate to discuss at any length Hegel’s Elements is that he simply 
wanted to replace that work with the Esquisse. Although Hegel may 
have correctly announced the end of history in the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, the Elements clearly did not provide the necessary bridge to 
reconcile the public and the private, and to actualize the ideas of right 
and justice.!® These observations should further help to dispel the im- 
pression that Kojéve is little more than an Hegelian scholar. Kojéve is 
stalking much bigger game in the Esquisse: he wants to become the 
founder of the end state.!” 





16 Kojéve, “Hegel, Marx et le christianisme,” 352 n. 1, does refer to the 
Elements (along with the Phenomenology, the Logic, and the Encyclopedia) 
as one of Hegel’s “authentic” publications, the rest being but collections of 
lecture notes. Thus, we might expect Kojève to refer to the Elements at least 
as often as to these other works. The only direct reference of which I am 
aware that Kojéve makes to the Elements occurs in the Introduction, 438-9, 
where he approvingly quotes Hegel’s well-known remarks about the “owl of 
Minerva.” 


16 See Kojève, Introduction, 289-91, 467-8, and 662-3; “Hegel, Marx et le 
christianisme,” 363 n. 2; and “L'Empire Latin: Esquisse d'une doctrine de la 
politique francaise (27 août 1945),” La Regle du Jeu 1, no. 1 (1990): 92. See 
also Stanley Rosen, “Review of Alexandre Kojéve, Essai d’une histoire rai- 
sonnée de la philosophie patenne: Les Présocratiques,” Man and World 3 
(1970): 121. 

17 If Kojève does indeed think of himself as the founder of the end state, 
then two things must be made clear. First, Kojéve, Introduction, 303, is not a 
founder for the sake of the citizens of the end state per se, but rather for the 
sake of the wisdom he will achieve with its advent. Philosophy may be in- 
strumental in bringing about the end state, but that state is, in turn, the condi- 
tion for or means by which the philosopher becomes a sage. Second, we will 
see later on in the Esquisse (143-4) that the end state is characterized as hav- 
ing eliminated the political categories of friend-enemy and governor-gov- 
erned. If Kojéve is the founder of the end state, then he is the founder of a 
social order which will do away with politics once and for all. Kojéve will be 
the last and perhaps greatest founder—the founder to end forever the desire 
or need of founding altogether. 
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The Definition of Right and the Problem of Juridical Disinter- 
estedness. As implied in his phenomenological method, Kojéve begins 
with commonsense observations about the meaning of the word droit. 
An individual finds himself in a “juridical situation” or “relation of 
right” when he “has the right,” “does not have the right,” or “has the 
duty ...to do or to omit something.” After briefly averring that all 
three of these phenomena can be reduced to the idea of “having a 
right,” Kojéve then discusses what it means “to do or to omit some- 
thing.” Although both “doing” and “abstaining” refer to different kinds 
of behavior, what is essential is that this behavior has some sort of 
“objective effect” or “result” that is “noticeable from the outside”; if 
this did not occur, then it would be impossible to tell if the subject was 
exercising his right at all48 Now Kojève is aware that there are numer- 
ous occasions when an individual’s behavior objectively modifies a 
given situation without that situation being juridical. The only way to 
determine with certitude that a situation is juridical is when a “disin- 
terested and impartial” “third person C intervenes” in the interaction 
between two persons, A and B—someone who is indifferent to whom 
these persons are and who has nothing personal to gain by the inter- 
vention—and who allows one of them the right to do or to omit some- 
thing. Without such an intervention, it would be impossible phenome- 
nologically to distinguish a juridical situation from one in which 
someone simply had the desire (without necessarily the right) to do or 
to omit something.!® Kojève concludes that the essence of right is re- 
vealed or manifested “in and by the interaction between two human 
beings, A and B, which necessarily provokes the intervention of an im- 
partial and disinterested third, C, [and] whose intervention annuls the 
reaction of B opposed to the action of A.””° 

Kojève spends the remainder of the first chapter elaborating upon 
the eight terms that make up his definition.2! He begins by arguing 





18 Hsquisse, 19-22. 

19 Esquisse, 22-4. 

20 Esquisse, 28. 

21 These eight terms are: that A and B are human beings; that there are 
two of them; that there is an interaction; an intervention; a third person, C; 
that C is impartial and disinterested; that the intervention is necessarily pro- 
voked; and that the reaction of B is annulled (28). In what follows, I will limit 
myself to discussing the high points of Kojéve’s analysis. 
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that an authentic juridical situation can only take place between two 
human beings, and not between a human being, and an animal or a 
God. To speak of animal rights is either to reason about animals as if 
they were humans or to transfer to animals what are in fact rights 
(and duties) between human beings in respect to those animals.” As 
for juridical relations between divine and human beings, Kojéve de- 
fines a divine being as one that can act upon another (human) being 
without itself being acted upon; and because no genuine interaction 
can take place between a divine and a human being, a juridical rela- 
tion is not possible.~ Kojéve does not deny, however, the existence of 
canon and divine law; rather, he claims that these phenomena are not 
juridical to the extent that such interactions take place between the 
church and/or God, and another human being. Inasmuch as the 
church is God’s representative here on earth, then it cannot play the 
role of an impartial and disinterested third when someone is accused 
of breaking canon or divine law.“ Divine law, then, is juridical only to 
the extent that God acts as a disinterested and impartial C in an inter- 
action between two human beings.” Kojève does not, however, limit 
authentic juridical relations to interactions between “physical per- 
sons” or the species “Homo sapiens”: associations and foundations 
(which he calls collective and abstract moral persons, respectively) 
can also enter into relations of right. As “moral persons” can have the 
same or a similar will as “physical persons,” they can act (and react) 
in the same or a similar fashion.”® 





2 Esquisse, 28-32. The same is true for property as well. Property 
rights are not a relation between an individual and some object, but a rela- 
tion between two individuals in respect to that object (82-4). Kojéve’s ex- 
tended discussion of property begins on 529. 

B Esquisse, 34-5. 

24 Esquisse, 36-7. 

25 Esquisse, 38-40. Although Kojève unambiguously denies the exist- 
ence of God, he sees “nothing surprising when man seeks the source and 
guarantee of Law [Droit] in God”; Esquisse, 39 n. 1. When this occurs, hu- 
man beings are simply conceiving of God in heaven in terms of what they 
want the state to be here on earth, namely omniscient and omnipotent when 
it comes to the detection and punishment of crime. This suggests that at 
least one massive root or support of religion is the hope that some Being ex- 
ists who will uphold justice, whether in this life or the next. Thus, if Kojéve 
can demonstrate that the universal and homogeneous state can accomplish 
here on earth what was once thought to be accomplished by God, then he 
would have effectively given the end state and its laws a divine quality while 
simultaneously extirpating God from our juridical consciousness. 

26 Esquisse, 40-56. 
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Two implications follow from the above arguments. In the first 
place, right is an exclusively human or social phenomenon. Whenever 
we speak about rights (and duties), we always mean that we have 
them in relation to other persons, even when those other persons are 
not so obviously present. For example, if we have the right to travel 
or the right to free speech, we mean to suggest that we have such 
rights in respect to persons who may attempt to impede the specific 
actions that follow from the exercise of those rights. Consequently, 
Kojéve will in general refrain from using an expression like individual 
right(s) to describe his position. This expression is a misnomer to the 
extent that it suggests rights inhere in the individual apart from or 
prior to his relation to other individuals or to the public at large.?’ 

In the second place, if moral persons can act in the same or a sim- 
ilar manner as physical persons, then what fundamentally distin- 
guishes potential subjects of right is the character of their will, and 
that their wills can genuinely interact. Because animals act on instinct 
or according to their appetites alone, their behavior is more or less 
physically determined. Animals do not really have a will, and thus 
they cannot genuinely interact. By contrast, God’s will is so powerful 
that it cannot be acted upon. Human beings, however, are in a unique 
position: we have the capacity to act freely but lack the power to pre- 
vent ourselves from being acted upon. In other words, man rises 
above the natural world (such that some of his actions are not merely 
the product of reflex or instinct) but falls short of reaching the heav- 
ens (such that he can enter into genuine interactions with others). 
Thus, the salient characteristic of physical and moral persons from the 
juridical point of view is the character and interaction of their wills. 

Kojéve goes on to discuss in more detail the character of action 
and the will in the following pages. An action is composed of three 
distinct elements. The first element is the “will,” the internal resolu- 
tion or expressed declaration to do or not to do something (for exam- 
ple, the decision to drink a glass of water). Second, there is the “act” 
itself or the “object” of the action or will (reaching for and drinking 
the glass of water). Third, there is the “intention” or “goal” of the act 
(quenching one’s thirst). Having the will to do something distin- 
guishes a voluntary from an involuntary act (for example, having the 
manifest resolution to do something versus being forced to do that 





27 See Esquisse, 112-5, 155-6, and 367. 
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same thing); both the intention and the will can be present without 
there being an actual act (being physically unable to accomplish the 
intended action); and the intention can exist without there being a 
will to carry out the action (wanting to harm someone without having 
made the decision to do it oneself). Every voluntary action, however, 
contains both an intention (the satisfaction of some desire) and a will 
(the decision to take the necessary steps to satisfy that desire), and all 
voluntary actions are characterized by their underlying intentions. 
Kojève concludes by emphasizing that the law can take account of or 
ignore any one of these three elements of an action when categorizing 
certain acts as criminal. 

Having clarified the issues involving A and B, Kojéve next exam- 
ines the character of C’s intervention. An intervention is a human ac- 
tion in “the strong sense of the term”: it not only implies a will and an 
intention but also and above all an act that objectively modifies the 
“milieu ambiant.” Moreover, C’s intervention must be a voluntary ac- 
tion, that is, an action “consciente et libre.” Kojève states that from a 
phenomenological or behaviorist point of view, C’s voluntary inter- 
vention is one that “would not have taken place if a given interaction 
[between A and B] did not exist” (l’aspect “conscient’”) and that 
“would have been able not to have taken place even if the interaction 
did exist” (aspect “libre”). L'aspect conscient indicates that the in- 
tervention is “conditioned (without being determined) by the interac- 
tion”; l'aspect libre signifies that the intervention is not “mechani- 
cally’ generated by the interaction.” C has his own reason for 
intervening that is distinct from the interaction itself, and it is C’s in- 
tervention, and not the interaction per se, which transforms the situa- 
tion into a juridical phenomenon.” 

Now it is important to bear in mind that Kojéve is here giving a 
behaviorist definition of the terms conscient and libre. By “con- 
scient,” Kojéve means that the intervention is always preceded by 
some particular interaction; and by “libre,” he has nothing more in 





28 Esquisse, 62-8, 109, and 427. 

2 Esquisse, 69-73. More precisely, it is C's “desire to realize and to re- 
veal the idea or ideal of Justice” which moves him to intervene and which 
creates an authentic juridical relation. The idea of justice plays a much more 
prominent role in the following chapters. Kojéve tends to shy away in the 
first chapter from saying that the intervention is motivated by a desire to ap- 
ply an idea of justice because this expression is too “introspective”; instead, 
he uses the “behavioral” or “phenomenological” equivalent, namely that C’s 
intervention is “impartial and disinterested”; Esquisse, 71-2. 
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mind than that any given interaction may (or may not) provoke the in- 
tervention of C. 


[I]f the intervention cannot take place without the interaction, the latter 
can very well not provoke the former. The intervention, thus, has its 
own cause other than the one formed by the interaction. And this is all 
that is meant by the term “voluntary” (in the sense of “free”) in its “be- 
haviorist” usage.” 
Kojève’s limited claim here seems to be that it is impossible to deter- 
mine @ priori whether a given interaction will provoke the interven- 
tion of C. Whatever interaction we might conjure up, if the event is 
wrenched from its historical context, we will never be able to tell with 
certainty whether C will intervene. Nonetheless, while we may be un- 
able to anticipate C’s intervention a priori, once we were given a spe- 
cific interaction embedded within a particular historical context, we 
should be able to predict each and every time C would intervene. 
Kojève in fact says this when he clarifies how an interaction “neces- 
sarily provokes” C’s intervention: if we know C’s idea of justice as well 
as the interaction in question, then we can predict or foresee (prévoir) 
whether or not the intervention will take place. Kojève also acknowl- 
edges, in accordance with his understanding of the free will, that C 
may decide to intervene differently when confronted with two identi- 
cal interactions (for example, C may refuse to intervene if one of the 
litigants is his close personal friend). If C does behave differently 
when faced with identical interactions, then Kojéve correctly points 
out that C’s intervention would be contingent on some factor or prin- 
ciple external to the idea of right and justice, and the situation would 
therefore not be authentically juridical. In other words, C must act in 
the same way when confronted with the same interactions, and if C 
does make exceptions when he intervenes, then no one would call C 
or his intervention just. An authentic C freely chooses to intervene 
each time and everywhere the same interaction presents itself, and it 
is in this sense that we can anticipate or foresee C’s intervention once 
we know his idea of justice and the interaction in question.*! 





X Esquisse, 70. 

31 Esquisse, 95-100. By denying that certain interactions necessarily 
provoke C’s intervention, Kojéve might be taking aim at divine or natural law 
theorists (although other targets are possible). There are no laws rooted in 
our human nature which are valid always and everywhere, no set of com- 
mandments or first principles which are imprinted in our conscience from 
the beginning of and for all time (see 24, 66, 70-1, 123-4). Human beings and 
human beings alone determine what interactions will be judged legal or ille- 
gal, and these determinations have changed between and within the society 
to which C belongs as C’s understanding of justice and right has developed. 
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After briefly discussing why C can be neither A nor B? and what 
it means for C to be impartial, Kojève turns to what is certainly the 
high point of his analysis thus far, namely to demonstrate in what 
sense C can be disinterested. That this is the climax of the first chap- 
ter should not come as a surprise. From the very first pages of the Es- 
quisse, the following question must certainly have been troubling an 
attentive reader: in what sense can C be genuinely disinterested given 
the fact that C intervened in the first place? 

Now strictly speaking, C cannot be disinterested precisely be- 
cause his intervention is a voluntary, purposive act. Kojéve therefore 
takes disinterestedness in a narrower sense: C is disinterested if the 
intervention results from a “sui generis ‘interest,’ a ‘juridical inter- 
est.” Phenomenologically, this means that if C is not affected in any 
material or practical way by the intervention, but intervenes for 
“purely ‘moral’ or ‘theoretical’ reasons, in order to cause the reign of 
Justice,” then the intervention can be considered disinterested. The 
difficulty with this formulation, however, is that C’s intervention is an 
action, and by definition it will objectively modify the society to 
which C belongs. Thus, C might profit “directly or indirectly” from the 
intervention, if only to the extent of helping his state survive by en- 
forcing the rule of law.** Kojève then argues that C is disinterested 
only if he intervenes as if he is willing to lose everything, including his 
own life. The problem with this “as if” definition is that disinterested- 
ness comes to depend upon C’s subjective intentions, and such inten- 
tions can never be known phenomenologically with certitude.® 
Kojéve’s third attempt is to suggest that C will be disinterested if he 
could be anyone at all and the same intervention would occur. Be- 
cause the intentions for and consequences of intervening may vary 
from individual to individual, if everyone would intervene in a given 
interaction, then it would be highly unlikely that the intervention was 
the result of strictly self-interested motives.* 





32 Esquisse, 73-5. 

3 Esquisse, 75-6. Kojève states that C can be neither A nor B because 
otherwise the judge and one of the litigants would be the same individual. As 
for impartiality, Kojéve simply means that C would intervene regardless of 
whether A was the plaintiff or defendant. 

4 Esquisse, 76-8. 

3 Esquisse, 78-9. 

8 Esquisse, 79. 
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No sooner does Kojève offer this new definition of disinterested- 
ness than he begins to reveal its deficiencies. Since C’s intervention is 
influenced by the state or society to which he belongs, right varies ac- 
cording to “epochs and peoples,” and this means that C can never re- 
ally be anyone at all. Furthermore, Kojéve argues that C is always 
chosen from some exclusive or elite group within a state. This group 
(which Kojève later identifies with those who govern a state)’ is de- 
fined by its ability to suppress or to exclude other competing groups 
who want to govern without destroying that state. Given these two 
mitigating conditions, Kojéve is compelled to admit that C is disinter- 
ested only in the sense that he “is supposed to be able to be anyone at 
all within an exclusive group of a given Society at a given moment.” 

Kojève is aware that all of the above difficulties have implications 
that go far beyond the viability of his own phenomenological ap- 
proach: these are difficulties for anyone who does not want right and 
justice to be reduced to or to serve as camouflage for essentially utili- 
tarian or mercenary motivations. For example, if C intervenes for the 
sake of material rewards, then C could be bribed, and this means that 
justice would be available to the highest bidder. Or again, if C is not 
willing to sacrifice everything when he intervenes—including his own 
life—then justice would, in the final analysis, have a price beyond 
which it would not be profitable to be just. Finally, if C is always cho- 
sen from within an exclusive group in society, then justice and right 
would more than likely serve the interests of this elite group rather 
than the common good of the society as a whole. Kojève is aware, in 
response to this last point, that the desire to shield right and justice 
from governmental influence—to make C independent of all temporal 
and spatial constraints—is the genesis of the idea of the separation of 
powers. Kojève quickly adds, however, that even if it were possible to 
separate completely juridical and political powers, this would not 
solve the problem of C’s disinterestedness: C would still be part of a 
unique society at a given moment in time as well as chosen from an 
exclusive group within that society.” The reader should no doubt be 
disappointed at this point in the discussion that C’s disinterested- 
ness—certainly one of the most fundamental aspects of our under- 
standing of justice and right—is never pure in reality but is always 





37 Esquisse, 144. 
38 Esquisse, 80-1, and 87-90. 
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sullied or compromised in some fashion. It is not surprising, then, 
that at the moment when the reader believes that right and justice are 
forever going to fall short of his ideal of them that Kojéve briefly re- 
veals how things would be in a universal and homogeneous state. 

Kojève observes that if a society were universal and encom- 
passed all of humanity, then the words “of a given Society” could be 
deleted from the above definition of C’s disinterestedness; and if the 
state were homogeneous, with no group of persons having interests 
essentially hostile to any other, then the phrase “within an exclusive 
group” could be removed as well. Since a universal and homogeneous 
state would not “perish or even change”—it being threatened neither 
by external enemies nor undermined by internal cabals—the state 
would always be “in identity with itself,” and this means that the 
phrase “at a given moment” could be erased as well. C can only be 
genuinely disinterested, and therefore truly just, in a universal and ho- 
mogeneous state.” 

Although Kojéve only briefly elaborates upon the implications of 
this claim, these implications are nothing less than extraordinary. If C 
could be anyone at all only at the end of history, then each and every 
individual would agree with the juridical principles which determined 
what specific actions were considered criminal, and the end state and 
the end state alone would give expression to a universally accepted 
and fully satisfying system of right. All previous understandings of 





3 Esquisse, 83-90. At this point in the Esquisse, Kojève explains that 
his understanding of C encompasses not only a judge or arbiter but also the 
police who executes the judge’s sentence and the legislator who crystallizes 
an idea of justice into law. Consequently, an authentic separation of powers 
(that is, trying to make C in all three of his capacities be anyone at all) would 
not only entail separating the judicial and police powers from the govern- 
ment—an effort which Kojéve admits has met with a certain amount of suc- 
cess in his time—but also the juridical legislator (those who make laws ani- 
mated by a principle of justice) from the political legislator or government 
(those who determine, for example, the colors of the flag, speed limits, or 
zoning regulations). We will understand more fully the difference between 
political and juridical legislation in the next section, when Kojéve explains 
what he means by “politics” or “the political.” 

At all events, it is perhaps not surprising that Kojéve’s understanding of 
C as judge, legislator, and police dovetails with his understanding of the 
ways in which B’s reaction to A can be annulled. The judge annuls B’s will to 
act, the legislator his intention, and the police annuls the act itself (Esquisse, 
100-9). 

8 Esquisse, 90-1. 
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right and justice which were relative to a particular epoch or nation 
would be dialectically integrated into a final and absolute system, and 
it could be explained why certain aspects of these understandings 
were rejected by or incorporated into that system. Moreover, univer- 
sal agreement on the final system of right would preclude the possibil- 
ity that C’s intervention only served the narrow interests of an elite 
economic or social class. If C could be anyone at all, then no one per- 
son or group could claim to possess some unique or special knowl- 
edge of the law or to represent some privileged interest that conferred 
upon them an exclusive or exalted status in respect to judging crimi- 
nal cases. Therefore, if the end state is not yet at hand, and if we must 
freely choose to enter into it, then Kojéve has provided us with power- 
ful incentives to bring this state into existence as soon as possible. By 
doing so, we would have achieved through our own efforts here on 
earth what we had always hoped and imagined right and justice to be. 
Only at the end of history, then, will a fully satisfying idea of justice be 
articulated by a universally accepted system of right.*! 

It is easy to get carried away by these sweeping remarks. Thus, it 
is all the more important to pause here and to raise an important ques- 
tion concerning the extent to which C can be anyone at all: does 
Kojève literally mean that at the end of history C can be anyone at all? 
It is doubtful that Kojève intends for us to understand his definition of 
C’s disinterestedness in such a broad or unlimited fashion, and this for 
two reasons. To begin with, if A and B could be judges in a dispute be- 
tween two other individuals, D and E, and if A and B would presum- 
ably agree which of the two litigants had broken the law, then why 
would A and B (or anybody else for that matter) ever enter into con- 
flict in the first place? Why would A or B not know that his action 
might be the cause of his own intervention as a disinterested third if 
he saw it done by D or E? Does not the possibility of A and B entering 
into conflict suggest that one (or perhaps even both) of them is not a 
good judge in his own affairs, and consequently that he might not be 
such a good judge in the affairs of others? In the second place, if C is 
not only a judge but also a possible litigant, then why is it so clear that 
each and every C will necessarily agree on the guilt or innocence of A 
or B? If C can break the law and enter into conflict with others, then 
would it not be more likely that in a certain number of cases some 





4! Esquisse, 91—4. 
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judges will side with A while others will side with B? Thus, if Kojéve 
literally means that C can be anyone at all, we would be left with the 
following conundrum: if A and B can be judges as well as litigants, 
then why would they ever enter into conflict with one another, and 
how or in what way could Kojéve guarantee that one C’s judgment 
would be as good as another’s; and if C can be a litigant as well as a 
judge, then what guarantees that each and every C would agree on the 
guilt or innocence of A or B? 

Therefore, what Kojève probably means by C being anyone at all 
is that in principle C should be able to be anyone at all—that the pos- 
sibility of being C does not depend on an individual belonging to some 
exclusive or elite group. No one should be denied the opportunity of 
becoming a judge, police officer, or legislator because of such irrele- 
vant factors as race, sex, class, nationality, or social standing; a career 
as C should be open to anyone who desires it, and the most important 
qualification should be the individual’s capacity to make impartial, 
disinterested decisions. By not choosing C from some elite political 
or social group, it is more likely that the courts will be blind to who 
the litigants are and will concentrate instead solely upon what they 
did, and equality before the law will be reflected in (and to some ex- 
tent guaranteed by) the fact that C will neither represent nor seek to 
promote some exclusive, particular interest or agenda. Kojéve does 
not say what C’s specific duties and qualifications will be, dismissing 
this as a purely practical matter; but theoretically at least, he does 
seem to admit that persons will have different capacities to make dis- 
interested decisions, and that consequently careers as lawyers, 
judges, and arbiters will be open to persons of talent.” 

Now if individuals possess different capacities to judge in a disin- 
terested fashion, then we should not expect that each and every C’s 
judgment will be exactly the same, even when they are judging the 
same case. Indeed, differences of opinions and mistakes might simply 
be inevitable when it comes to judging particular, concrete circum- 
stances. Whenever the principles of right or law are applied to empir- 
ical cases, there might always be an area of residual indeterminate- 
ness: did the witness really see the accused commit the crime? How 
reliable is the alibi of the accused? Or how significant is the circum- 
stantial evidence? C must decide for himself how compelling the 





“See Esquisse, 414-20. 
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facts and arguments of the prosecution and defense are, and this 
means that the judgments of any one C will vary depending upon his 
interpretation of the evidence of any particular case. There may sim- 
ply be no absolutes when applying universal principles to particular 
cases, and it is thus perfectly conceivable to have individuals agreeing 
with the principles of justice and right while disagreeing on the cor- 
rect application of those principles. To address the inevitable prob- 
lem of conflicting decisions there is the process of appeal—the practi- 
cal attempt to meet the theoretical aspiration of C being anyone at all. 
If one of the litigants contests the decision, the case is remanded to 
another judge, whose concurring or dissenting decision determines 
whether the first C rendered an accurate and disinterested decision: in 
other words, one C replaces another to see if the first C really acted 
like anyone at all. Of course, as the process of appeal can go on for a 
long time, with one C disagreeing with the judgment of another, there 
must be a final or supreme court of appeals which is “disinterested” or 
“anyone at all” by definition. Admittedly, Kojéve spends very little 
time dealing with these practical concerns. His most important objec- 
tive in this section is to reveal that justice and right require that C be 
disinterested, and that disinterestedness in turn requires that C should 
be able to be anyone at all. In sum, although a universal and homo- 
geneous state is the condition for C’s potential to be anyone at all, 
Kojéve does not mean by this that C will literally be anyone at all, nor 
does he mean that those who are C will always agree in their deci- 
sions. 


Til 


The Realization of Right and the Eradication of Politics. After 
such a tantalizing glimpse of a state where justice would reign, it is not 
surprising that the second chapter considers in more detail the condi- 
tions which must exist if right is to be realized. I will limit myself here 
to discussing two of the most important issues Kojève raises, the first 
of which is the application of the Aristotelian distinction between po- 
tentiality (en puissance) and actuality (en acte) to the concept of 


right. 





83 Esquisse, 80 n. 1, and 84 n. 1. 
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According to Kojève, potentiality is a “reality in the process of be- 
coming [devenir], while the reality en acte [actuality] is the reality 
‘having become’ [devenue], the result or integration of its becoming.” 
While right en puissance contains “all the constituent elements” of a 
juridical situation (that is, a legal rule, A’s action, B’s reaction, and C’s 
intervention), only when right is en acte do all of these elements ac- 
complish what is proper to them. The single most important indica- 
tion of right’s being potential or actual is whether a criminal act can 
be irresistibly annulled or suppressed within a given state. Kojéve’s 
emphasis here is not so much on whether a state has good arms to en- 
force the law but whether a criminal can flee the state in which he 
committed his crime. Regardless of the number and quality of its 
arms, unless a state can absolutely guarantee the security of its bor- 
ders, then the very presence of adjacent states will prevent the actual- 
ization of right. Characteristically, Kojéve reiterates that the neces- 
sary and sufficient condition of right’s actualization is the advent of 
the universal (and homogeneous) state: only when all individuals be- 
long to a single state and abide by a common system of law will it be 
impossible for criminals to escape justice. Jurisdictionally, there will 
simply be no place for criminals to go, no place where they can hide.* 

Although Kojéve’s use of Aristotelian nomenclature may be unfa- 
miliar when applied to the concept of right, the distinction between 
en acte and en puissance does give expression to a commonsense in- 
tuition, namely that C must irresistibly annul the reaction of B op- 
posed to the action of A. Enforcement is an integral element of the 
concept of law, and a law that is not enforced cannot really be consid- 
ered a law but at most a warning or exhortation. The criminal who es- ` 
capes punishment renders the very idea of justice incomplete, for we 
expect the law to be efficaciously enforced at all times and in all 
places. Even weak or spotty enforcement makes a mockery of law 
and justice, and good laws become contemptible when they are only 
occasionally enforced: there is simply no reason to say that A has the 
right to do or to omit something if C is not willing to annul each and 





“ This is not to say that Kojève ignores the importance of arms. Be- 
cause the state is more powerful than the myriad number of organizations or 
societies to which an individual can belong, the laws of these societies can 
only be actualized if they are adopted and enforced by the state (Esquisse, 
1831-5, 164-9, 334-40). 

45 Esquisse, 127-36. 
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every infraction against that right. It is no wonder, then, that we often 
distinguish sharply between international law and the laws of a sover- 
eign country not so much because the former governs relations be- 
tween states but rather because international law is so rarely enforced 
that it seems to belong to a different class of phenomenon alto- 
gether.* Only in a universal state will the empirical enforcement of 
law adequately reflect this central element of the concept of law. 

More generally, however, the distinction between en puissance 
and en acte expresses a characteristic common to all natural and hu- 
man phenomena. According to Kojéve, every entity has a tendency to 
pass from potentiality to actuality; and given sufficient time, all possi- 
bilities that are genuinely intrinsic to the character of an entity will 
eventually be realized. The passage from potentiality to actuality has 
two aspects: every entity seeks to preserve itself (se conserver) as it is 
as well as to propagate or to extend itself (se propager) as far as possi- 
ble. In other words, objects that flourish are necessarily dynamic, en- 
deavoring to engulf other objects without thereby changing them- 
selves; objects that are not dynamic—that are not able to grow, so to 
speak—are necessarily dominated or destroyed by those objects that 
are. Life is a sort of Darwinian struggle in which dynamic, expansive 
beings are forever struggling with one another for survival. Now in 
the case of human phenomena, in general, this struggle is historical or 
dialectical: all human phenomena will have to synthesize the positive 
aspects of similar phenomena if they hope to survive and to propa- 
gate, and those phenomena, which cannot will be overcome or negated 
by those that can. In the case of right, in particular, every given legal 
system will attempt not only to embrace all of humanity but also to be 
applied to every possible human interaction. This means that there 
will be conflicts between various legal systems as they confront one 
another, and these conflicts, in turn, will lead to their dialectical trans- 
formations until there is a single, ubiquitous system en acte.*" 

Of course, it is not only right that has a tendency to universalize— 
states do as well. States want to be recognized as unique and autono- 
mous entities, and they will be more or less successful in defending 
and promoting their independent identity. For Kojéve, the historical 
record reveals how political units have progressively increased in size, 





48 See Esquisse, 116-7. 
41 Esquisse, 178-87. 
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from the small cities of antiquity to the Soviet and Anglo-Saxon em- 
pires of the Cold War, and he would more than likely point to conti- 
nental trading blocks such as the European Union and North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement as confirmation of this tendency today. 
In this respect, Kojéve is much closer to Kant’s idea about achieving 
peace through a federation of republics than to Hegel’s claim that war 
is necessary for the “ethical health of nations." Kojève would cer- 
tainly agree with Hegel that war and revolution are necessary for 
bringing about a fully rational political order; but if that order is going 
to be just and to embody a coherent and fully actualized system of 
right, then it must eventually overcome the opposition between 
friends and enemies in foreign affairs. 

Two questions can be raised concerning Kojéve’s account of the 
universality of right and the state. First, can a universal (and homoge- 
neous) state really provide qualitatively better criminal enforcement 
than separate states do today? After all, it would seem that the most 
obvious limitation preventing right from becoming actual is not that 
criminals sometimes flee to other countries (however disturbing and 
frustrating that may be) but rather that it is very difficult to discover 
and thereafter to prove that someone committed a particular crime. 
Kojéve’s likely response would be that this objection is not unique to 
the end state: when empirical contingencies frustrate, in practice, the 
implementation of right, then it either remains en puissance or a ju- 
ridical situation does not exist at all. Kojéve only guarantees that a 
criminal cannot escape justice by fleeing to another state, and in this 
sense C’s intervention is irresistible in principle.™ 





48 See especially Kojève, “L'Empire Latin,” 89-123. 

49 Georg W. F. Hegel, Elements of the Philosophy of Right, trans. H B. 
Nisbet (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), sec. 324. 

& Despite the fact that both right and the state tend to become universal 
over time, one crucial difference cannot be overlooked. As politics and the 
state are defined in part by the existence of foreign enemies, a state which 
has overcome or eliminated all of its foreign enemies is no longer a political 
entity properly so-called but an empire. Consequently, while the possibility 
of crime at the end of history means that justice and right will be fully real- 
ized and operative, the realization of a universal (and homogeneous) state 
entails the elimination of politics altogether: “The Empire, by completely ac- 
tualizing the fundamental political relation of friends-enemies, exhausts the 
political ‘potential’ [épuise la ‘puissance’ politique]. Now the act is annulled 
at the moment when it exhausts its potential. The Empire, then, is no longer 
a political entity in the proper sense of the word: it does not have a political 
history”; Esquisse, 147 n. 2. 

51 See Esquisse, 334-40. 
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Second, one can wonder whether Kojéve has adequately con- 
fronted the possibility that a universal state could be transformed into 
a universal tyranny. If a dictator were able to usurp power, then he 
could ruthlessly persecute individuals he claimed were unjust, and 
these persons would have no chance to escape this persecution by 
seeking asylum in another state. This criticism is all the more poi- 
gnant in that the shrewd use of modern technology could prolong 
such a tyranny and make it even more harsh: how can Kojéve be so 
sure that criminals alone will be locked away in a universal state? 
Now someone might suggest that one way to mitigate this danger is by 
advocating a global federation of sovereign states, each of which 
shares the same or a similar ideal of justice and system of positive law. 
Given their shared legal norms, international law, in general, and ex- 
tradition treaties, in particular, could play a significant role in the ap- 
prehension and prosecution of suspected criminals. Kojéve would 
likely respond to this suggestion by arguing that as long as the en- 
forcement of law is at the discretion of separate states, then the inter- 
vention of C would not be irresistible in principle. Separate states 
may reduce the risk of universal tyranny, but they would for that very 
reason compromise the full realization of justice and right in the here 
and now. In other words, the juridical unification of humanity is not 
enough to make right actual: political unification must accompany it. 
In the final analysis, Kojéve seems to present us with the following 
choice: on the one hand, if we really want to live in a world where the 
essence of right corresponds with its existence, then we must be will- 
ing to adopt a universal system of positive law, whatever its perceived 
dangers; on the other hand, if we are more afraid that the elimination 
of separate states would exacerbate the chances of some rebel usurp- 
ing power and unleashing a harsh and long-lasting global tyranny, then 
we must accept the fact that we will never be able to live in a world in 
which justice corresponds to our deepest hopes and longings.™ 

The second important issue of this chapter comes into focus 
when Kojève turns to elaborate upon the relations between individu- 
als and the state. In the course of his discussion, Kojéve offers his one 
and only definition of the state. A state possesses two characteristics: 
first, it is a “Society in which all the members are ‘friends’ and which 
treats as an ‘enemy’ all nonmembers, whoever they may be”; and sec- 





62 See Esquisse, 181-4, 376-7, and 386-02. 
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ond, a state has “within this Society a group of ‘governors,’ who are 
clearly distinguished from other members, those who constitute the 
group of the ‘governed.’”* Kojève appropriates the friend-enemy dis- 
tinction directly from Carl Schmitt,* and he assumes that his readers 
are familiar with and accept these two fundamental political catego- 
ries. The distinction between governor and governed, by contrast, 
corresponds to the exclusive or elite group which Kojéve spoke about 
in the preceding chapter, namely that group which can suppress other 
competing groups who want to govern without destroying the state. 
For Kojève, politics or the political is defined by the existence of 
these two characteristics, and should both of them disappear, then 
the state, politics, and even political history would cease to exist. As 
we have already discussed some of the implications of a state with 
and without foreign enemies, it is to the second characteristic that we 
now turn. 

What is most striking about the distinction between governors 
and the governed is that it is the only distinction Kojéve ever makes 
between various types of governments. Certainly Kojéve recognizes 





53 Esquisse, 143. 

5 Esquisse, 144 n. 2. 

5 Carl Schmitt, The Concept of the Political, trans. George Schwab 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1976). For the high regard 
in which Kojéve held Schmitt, see the amusing story in Heinrich Meier, “The 
Philosopher as Enemy: On Carl Schmitt's Glossarium,” Graduate Faculty 
Philosophy Journal 17 (1994): 325. 

56 Despite Kojéve’s insistence that both characteristics are necessary in 
order for a state and politics to exist, he also suggests that the primary rea- 
son why societies bifurcate internally is the possibility of war. As autarchic 
societies are extremely rare, most must create a distinction between gover- 
nors and the governed if they hope to defend themselves against external en- 
emies. Without some sort of hierarchical arrangement—-without some one 
individual or exclusive group directing the society in an authoritative man- 
ner—the conduct of war would be impossible or severely impaired. We 
might say that Kojève agrees with Plato (Republic 373d—4e) and Machiavelli 
(Discourses I: 1-6) in seeing that foreign affairs or the threat of war drive and 
even determine domestic affairs, at least to the extent of creating some sort 
of hierarchically organized political structure. As long as external enemies 
threaten a society, that society will find it necessary to distinguish between 
governors and the governed; and this, in turn, means that C will never be 
truly disinterested because he will always belong to an elite or exclusive 
group. Once again, we see that the very existence of foreign affairs and war 
prevents the actualization of right and the universal reign of justice (£s- 
quisse, 144 nn. 1-3, 149 n. 1, 156 n. 1, 173, 183 n. 1, 377, 388, 441 n. 1, 520, and 
686). 
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the nomenclature that others have employed to distinguish, for exam- 
ple, a democracy from a tyranny; but he evidently understands these 
distinctions as unimportant or superfluous. Kojéve only distinguishes 
between states which have governors and those societies which do 
not, there being no apparent difference worth serious consideration 
between how many individuals are governors and/or the end or princi- 
ple of their government. While Hobbes may have called tyranny mon- 
archy disliked, he nonetheless distinguished between the number of 
individuals who held sovereignty: Kojève does not even do this.®’ Tyr- 
annies are no different in kind from governments with democratic 
constitutions, for in the final analysis, every group of governors strives 
to protect and to promote its own interests.5® If one characteristic of 
modern political thought is the simplification or narrowing of Aristo- 
tle’s six-fold classification of regimes, then Kojéve might be the most 
modern political thinker of them all. 

Many persons are probably certain that Kojéve is wrong in failing 
to distinguish between different types of governments, and many 
might even be outraged to see that he collapses the distinction be- 
tween Eastern (the Soviet Union) and Western (Anglo-Saxon) types of 
democracy.” Having just emerged victorious from the Cold War, is it 
not more obvious than ever that there is a decisive difference between 
liberal democracies and communist tyrannies, a difference the funda- 
mental character of which must be recognized by any political philos- 
opher worth serious consideration? How could Kojéve be so blind to 
such differences, especially when we recall that he wrote the Esquisse 
during the Nazi occupation of France? A complete answer to these 
and similar questions is beyond the scope of this essay; what I would - 
like to do here is briefly suggest the extent to which Kojéve may be 
correct. 

If there is an essential theoretical distinction between, for exam- 
ple, democracy and tyranny, then there must be some moral justifica- 
tion for majority rule; and if no justification can be found, then the 
rule of the majority might turn out to be little different theoretically 
from the dictates of a tyrant. Yet what is that moral justification pre- 
cisely? For example, why is it wrong if a band of ten thieves 





5? Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Edwin Curley (Indianapolis: Hackett, 
1994), chap. 19, secs. 1-2, and sec. 9, the Review and Conclusion. 

58 Esquisse, 86-90, 144, 152-4, 163 n. 1, 392-5, 404-6, 579-81, and 584-6. 

59 Strauss, On Tyranny, 138-9 and 144-5. 
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democratically decide that you should give them your money while it 
is right if 51% of the population decides to vote for candidate X or pol- 
icy Y? Or again, why is it absolutely unjustifiable if 90% of the popula- 
tion votes to enslave the other 10% while it is perfectly legitimate if 
that same majority decides to adopt heavily progressive tax laws? 
Now one might respond, following Aristotle, that the rule of the ma- 
jority is morally justified because it is based upon the collective wis- 
dom or excellence of the majority.“ Although the people individually 
are not exceedingly wise or excellent, the majority can pool their indi- 
vidual talents together such that collectively they are better than any 
one virtuous individual or even a small group of such individuals. In 
other words, if everyone is considered to be equal in a democracy, 
then the majority has more wisdom or excellence than the minority. 
To say nothing about whether the empirical record supports the claim 
that democracies possess superior wisdom and foresight, one would 
first have to demonstrate how the wisdom and excellence of each in- 
dividual is added up or pooled together in the decision of the majority. 
Even if someone could convincingly explain how this occurred, 
would it not also be the case that the vices and prejudices of the ma- 
jority would also be represented in its decisions, and that these faults 
would more than likely mitigate whatever collective wisdom and ex- 
cellence the majority possessed? 

Another argument one could advance for the theoretical superi- 
ority of majority rule is that everyone has an equal vote and voice ina 
democracy, and that everyone is part of the majority on many if not 
most issues. No one is excluded from participating in democratic fo- 
rums and everyone has a share in ruling and being ruled in turn: de- 
mocracy is supposed to be the only form of government which is rule 
by the people for the people, and the decisions taken by a democracy 
express the will of all. Yet is it so obvious that what we so often say 
about democracy is in fact the whole truth? For example, what guar- 
antees that everyone will sooner or later vote along with the majority 
and be able to share in the benefits of the policies being adopted? 
Even if this does happen every so often, is there some further guaran- 
tee that it will be on those issues which one deems most important? 
In fact, it is quite possible that some individuals, for example philoso- 
phers and the virtuous, will almost always remain excluded from the 





€ Aristotle, Politics 3.11.1281a39-b13. 
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decisions of the majority, and that consequently they will be forced to 
follow policies with which they disagree. Furthermore, although it is 
generally true that most everyone has a voice in democratic forums, is 
it clear that the best opinions and arguments always receive a fair 
hearing? Even if they do, is it so clear that everyone will understand 
those opinions and arguments? In order to capture a majority of the 
votes, will it not be necessary, on the one hand, to offer compromise 
proposals—to water-down policies precisely because the best solu- 
tion would not be approved by the majority—and on the other hand, 
to speak rhetorically—to present arguments in such a way that they 
will persuade the majority of the voters, even at the expense of a genu- 
inely clear and rational exposition of the issues involved? Of course, 
none of the arguments advanced thus far in support of the rule of the 
majority addresses the reason why everyone even deserves to have an 
equal vote and voice in a democracy: why should the vote of an indi- 
vidual who thoroughly studies the various issues confronting him on 
election day not count ten or even a thousand times more than the 
vote of someone who is ignorant of all but the most superficial argu- 
ments of the candidates and policies for which he casts his ballot? It 
is pertinent to recall at this point that when Hobbes discusses the 
foundation of majority rule, he forthrightly admits that it is based on 
the superior force (and not the wisdom or excellence) of the majority: 
the majority has enough power to destroy the minority should the lat- 
ter dispute the decision of the former.®! Surely there is nothing partic- 
ularly moral about democratic government if, in the final analysis, it is 
grounded upon the superior force of the majority rather than on wis- 
dom or some other relevant excellence. It may be that democracy is 
always rule of a part and not of the whole, or more precisely, that the 
rule of the majority is rule of the largest and therefore strongest part 
of the people.™ 

Now one could argue that the above questions and observations 
are strictly theoretical, and that on a practical level the decisions of 
the majority are generally more prudent and just than the decisions of 
a ruthless tyrant, even if they are not prudent and just simply. Kojéve, 
however, emphatically denies a strict dichotomy between theory and 





61 Leviathan 16:15-7. 
& See Aristotle, Politics 3.10.1281a13-39, 4.8.1294a9-14, and 6.2.1317b1- 
11; Plato, Laws 875c—d; and Strauss, On Tyranny, 74-5. 
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practice, claiming instead that they inform and influence one another. 
If all forms of government are theoretically similar, then there is no 
reason to hide this truth from the people; doing so will only delay the 
advent of the universal and homogeneous state. It must be remem- 
bered that the end state is Kojéve’s standard, and that this is a state 
where the distinctions between friends and enemies, and governors 
and the governed, are eradicated once and for all. Judged by a stan- 
dard in which politics as we know it will no longer exist, then there 
would be no relevant differences between various forms of govern- 
ment: any and every existing government would be qualitatively dif- 
ferent from and inferior to the ideal state to be realized in the future. 
The decisive difference between states is not the kind of government 
they have but whether they have a government at all—whether or not 
there is some exclusive or elite group promoting its interests to the 
exclusion of others, irrespective of whether that group is a majority or 
a minority. The existence of politics or governors ultimately means 
that some group is being excluded and being forced to recognize lead- 
ers and to carry out policies which they do not think are truly just. 
According to Kojève, one simply cannot make a case for why one 
group of persons should govern or rule over another: the very exist- 
ence of government implies the use of force and fraud, and the 
amount of force and fraud a government uses is irrelevant from the 
standpoint of the end state. Politics is not necessary for the adminis- 
tration of justice but an impediment to it, and it is only when C can be 
anyone at all that everyone will truly or genuinely recognize the au- 
thority of the law. Kojève firmly believes that the government of men 
can be replaced by the administration of things, that is, that coercive 
government can be eliminated and that universal and willing obedi- 
ence can be instilled in all citizens. The final system of right can stabi- 
lize a conception of justice such that what largely remains of politics 
at the end of history is a set of second-order, administrative or regula- 
tory tasks that do not imply or entail a fundamental struggle between 
competing conceptions of justice or the good. It is probably for this 
reason that Kojéve spends absolutely no time discussing what politi- 
cal philosophers from Aristotle to Hegel have spent so much time do- 
ing, namely enumerating the strengths and weaknesses of various po- 
litical institutions and practices upon the rule or government of men. 
Political institutions, like governments, would impinge on our free- 
dom by constraining us to act one way rather than another, and what- 
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ever institutions do remain at the end of history will certainly be dedi- 
cated to performing low-level, routine bureaucratic chores.™ Justice 
and right, then, are more fundamental or long-lasting than politics, and 
this is probably why Kojève dedicates his most political book to find- 
ing out what constitutes a genuine legal rule. In sum, the realization of 
justice does not entail improving existing political practices, but with 
promoting a universal and homogeneous (and therefore nonpolitical) 
state altogether. Only by denying any theoretical distinction or justifi- 
cation between various forms of government will an ever increasing 
number of individuals become enfranchised; be considered worthy of 
rights and freedoms; and be given the means to lead productive, digni- 
fied lives. Politics per se is the problem, and whoever claims to be 
making relevant distinctions between different kinds of governments 
misses this point completely. 


IV 


The Specificity and Autonomy of Right. Although all right en 
acte is promulgated and sanctioned by the state, Kojéve always main- 
tains that politics and right are two distinct phenomena that cannot be 





8 See Esquisse, 392-5, and 409. 

& Esquisse, 147 n. 2, 152 n. 2, 163-4, 165, 171-5, 180-7, 400, 441 n. 1, 579- 
81, and 584-6. Given Kojéve’s admission that the universal and homogeneous 
state is not really a political entity, and that it is more accurately described as 
an empire, it is extremely puzzling why he repeatedly calls it a state both here 
and in the Introduction. In fact, it is this imprecision in terminology which 
leads Strauss, On Tyranny, 210, to wonder whether the “final social order” 
will be a state or a stateless society, that is, whether “coercive government” 
will still exist at the end of history. Now one reason why Kojeve might have 
shied away from using the word empire is that he reserved this term to de- 
scribe the Anglo-Saxon and Soviet “political realities” or domains after the 
end of World War IL In “L’Empire Latin,” 89-123, an article that was written a 
few years after the Esquisse, Kojéve argued that these continental empires 
would succeed the nation-state as the only viable political arrangement for 
those nations which hoped to preserve some sort of autonomy in the after- 
math of the war. Kojéve cautioned, however, that these empires were but a 
temporary stage in man’s historical progress, and that they would, in turn, 
eventually be succeeded by the unification of humanity under a single form 
of “government.” Still, it is surprising that Kojéve, who is usually precise in 
his use of key words and phrases, would not decide to call the end state the 
universal and homogeneous society in order to emphasize its nonpolitical 
character. 
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reduced to one another. Kojéve admits that a state cannot exist with- 
out right and justice, and that C’s intervention often serves various so- 
cial and political interests; but he also stresses that if C intervenes for 
the sake of these interests and/or for preserving the state, then the in- 
tervention is utilitarian rather than disinterested. In other words, 
while C is certainly interested in judging, and while his actions may 
have politically and socially useful consequences, if C’s primary moti- 
vation in judging is other than realizing a certain idea of justice, then 
C’s intervention can hardly be considered just. Justice and right can- 
not be reduced to or serve as camouflage for any sort of self-inter- 
ested or utilitarian considerations, and it is with the intent of proving 
the autonomy of right that Kojève begins chapter 3.© 

Kojève starts his analysis in a very general way. He argues that 
the specificity and autonomy of right is best revealed when we ask 
why it is that human beings want to become judges and what interest 
they would have in doing so. Kojéve correctly observes that human 
beings are “spontaneously inclined to perform the duties of Judge or 
Arbiter,” and that we are willing to do so even if we know that our 
judgments will not be carried out or will not significantly change a 
given situation. The very sight of injustice causes us to intervene in a 
given situation, and we experience a vivid and unique satisfaction 
when we are able to act as an impartial and disinterested third party 
and to set things aright. Furthermore, we often say that we have a 
duty to be just. Even if the performance of this duty entails ruinous 
consequences to ourselves, we are nevertheless willing to perform it, 
and Kojéve argues that this aspect of the phenomenon of right cannot 
be accounted for or fully comprehended if the juridical motivation is 
fundamentally utilitarian or self-interested and not sui generis. Fi- 
nally, the just person has a unique kind of authority not reducible to 
any other. Kojéve admits that we often look for a judge who is virtu- 
ous or moral, or religious or pious, but this is only because we pre- 
sume that the virtuous or pious person is just by definition. Even the 
law partakes of this unique kind of authority, whether because it has 
been decreed by someone whom we consider to be just or because 
the character of the law is itself impartial and disinterested.© 
Throughout this opening discussion, Kojeve suggests that our concern 





& Esquisse, 188-90. 
6 Esquisse, 191-5. 
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with justice allows us to bracket or to put aside our selfish interests, 
to uphold or to defend principles and ideals without the thought or ex- 
pectation of some sort of additional reward. This ability to overcome 
the concern with our own material comfort and preservation-——_to tran- 
scend the sphere of shrewd calculation—often gives us or confirms 
our dignity as human beings, beings that are by this very fact different 
from and higher than other animals.® 

Kojéve’s general but poignant observations go a long way in refut- 
ing the claim that right can be reduced to economics® or to social and 
political utility. Kojève accepts that there are close affinities be- 
tween the economic phenomenon of market exchange and the phe- 
nomenon of right; but even though merchants are naturally inclined to 
have their commercial activity regulated by judges and arbiters, the 
economic model of human conduct cannot explain the possibility of a 
disinterested and impartial C. One might say that market exchange re- 
quires a kind of intervention which is itself inexplicable in terms of the 
economic model of human behavior: the judge performs an economic 
function but only by | acting noneconomically or disinterestedly. 
Kojéve admits, of course, that some judges can be bribed and that 
judges exercise a profession that is paid like many others; but Kojéve 
is surely right in arguing that if judges intervened primarily with a 
view to their economic self-interest, then nobody would sincerely call 
that person an authentic judge and his judgments just. Similarly, the 
harmony between law and a state or society in no way implies that law 
and politics are one and the same thing. Kojéve observes that a state 
or society can consider certain laws politically and socially harmful 
and that certain legal systems can describe a state (or society) as es- 
sentially unjust, actions which might not occur if law was reducible to 
politics. Indeed, the very existence of international law suggests the 
independence of law from politics, even if it is true that international 
law only exists en puissance. 

It is only when Kojéve discusses the relation between right, and 
religion” and morality” that the autonomy and disinterested charac- 
ter of right is brought out in sharp relief. Religion is a relationship 





87 Esquisse, 195-6. 

68 Esquisse, 195-201. 
6 Esquisse, 201-6. 

T Esquisse, 207-14. 
n Esquisse, 214-25. 
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between God and one other individual, where the individual is pursu- 
ing a transcendent goal, namely the salvation of his soul. Inasmuch as 
God is one of the parties (A or B) in the relationship, there is no im- 
partial and disinterested third and consequently nothing juridical 
about this interaction. Certainly God can play the role of C between 
two persons interacting here on earth, but then the interaction would 
having nothing religious or transcendent about it. Now whereas reli- 
gion is a relationship between a divine and a human being, and 
whereas its goal is the salvation of the soul in the beyond, morality 
suppresses this transcendent element and eliminates one of the par- 
ties. Morality is a phenomenon that involves a solitary individual who 
wants to perfect himself in this world. Moral individuals are their 
own legislators, judges, and police, and they will neither have need of 
nor make an appeal to an impartial and disinterested C. According to 
Kojéve, only the moral individual himself has access to the intentions 
underlying his actions, those which determine whether his action is 
moral or immoral. In sum, then, morality, religion, and right can be 
neatly distinguished according to whether they involve one, two, or 
three terms or beings, and whether their goal is directed to this world 
or the beyond.” 

There is no doubt that Kojéve raises serious and troubling ques- 
tions concerning the motivations of the religious and moral person. 
Religious persons are pious in order to secure the salvation of their 
own soul, and their actions toward God in this world are ultimately 
for the sake of this reward; moral persons are no less self-interested, 
for all of their actions are but the means by which they can perfect 
themselves.” From Kojéve’s perspective, one would have to under- 
stand that all of the apparent sacrifices associated with religion and 
morality are ultimately self-regarding and shrewd rather than self- 
transcending and generous; and in the final analysis, one would have 
to wonder what is so praiseworthy or noble about such sacrifices, or 
even about morality and religion in general. By bringing out and high- 
lighting the selfish or utilitarian character of religion and morality, 
Kojéve reveals his unabashedly Machiavellian understanding of these 
phenomena: all of an individual’s religious or moral actions are done 
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with a view to the benefits that that individual will receive, whether in 
this life or the next. In the words of the closing pages of this chapter,” 
religious and moral individuals are radical egoists: any altruistic or 
other-regarding motives, such as the love of God or the desire to help 
other individuals, are simply a means to their own fulfillment or satis- 
faction.” 

It would seem that Kojéve’s primary motivation in exposing the 
ultimate intentions of such persons is to show that their concern with 
justice as religious and moral persons is not purely juridical or disin- 
terested, and in this respect, the critique of religious and moral self- 
understanding serves to highlight the specificity and autonomy of 
right and justice. As Kojéve puts it, the Juridical action is 

neither egoistic nor altruistic: it is absolutely neutral in relation to this 

opposition. It arises neither from the interest of the one who acts nor 

from his love for others: this action is impartial and disinterested in the 
strongest sense of these terms. And this absolute neutrality of the ju- 


ridical action as such is an important argument in favor of the thesis of 
the specificity and autonomy of Right. 


If the juridical action arises neither from the agent's own interest nor 
from the idea he has of the interest of others, it is because it results from 
a sui generis “interest,” and this “interest” is nothing other than man’s 
desire to realize his idea of Justice.” 


Of all the phenomena discussed in this chapter, only justice es- 
capes being categorized as egoistic or altruistic. We follow the law for 
the sake of the law first and foremost, and not in order to benefit our- 
selves or to help others: these are at most secondary or incidental con- 
siderations which do not bear upon the ultimate principle of the 





T% Esquisse, 226-30. 

7% Even if Kojève is ultimately correct in his understanding of religion 
and morality, it is clear that he has not articulated these phenomena as they 
first appear to us: in other words, Kojève has not worked through the phe- 
nomena of religion and morality in this section with the same care and sensi- 
tivity he initially displayed when he discussed why persons are motivated to 
become judges or arbiters. By so quickly describing religion and morality as 
self-regarding activities, Kojève seems to have distorted the full meaning or 
essence of these phenomena (even if, to repeat, he is ultimately correct in 
pinpointing the underlying motivations of religious and moral individuals). 
To mention only one very obvious issue, nowhere does Kojéve discuss why 
we praise the sacrifices of moral or religious persons—why we look up to, 
honor, and even revere the actions of persons like Mother Theresa—if their 
sacrifices or dedication to others are obviously so egoistic. 

T! Esquisse, 229. 
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juridical motivation, which is justice itself. Even though, as Kojéve 
claims, we experience a vivid pleasure (vif plaisir) when justice is 
done and a tremendous dissatisfaction when it is not,” these feelings 
are independent of any Hobbesian calculations or Christian compas- 
sion on our part. We act justly irrespective of whether the judgment 
harms or hurts us, or whether it benefits or devastates society: self- 
and other-regarding motivations simply do not capture the juridical 
phenomenon as we experience or witness it. Justice and the right 
which realizes it have a unique power in human interactions which 
strongly suggests their radical distinction from and opposition to vari- 
ous kinds of self-interested behaviors. As we often say, we obey the 
law for the sake of law, because justice is its own reward. 

Notwithstanding the above remarks, I believe that one can still 
ask whether Kojéve’s account of the juridical motivation is com- 
pletely adequate, especially when it is juxtaposed to his account of re- 
ligion and morality: why is it that justice and justice alone escapes the 
thoroughly reductionist exegesis to which religion and morality are 
subjected? How is it that C can be so perfectly impartial and totally 
disinterested, or to use the language of the final section of this chap- 
ter, how is it that the just person transcends the categories of egoism- 
altruism such that the juridical action takes place in the “diaphanous 
and glacial atmosphere of absolute newtrality’?” Now it is clear that 
Kojève is not demanding that C be some sort of demi-god, lacking any 
needs or desires whatsoever; rather, Kojéve is unambiguous in main- 
taining that C is a normal human being and that he is impartial and 
disinterested in the ways Kojéve defined these concepts above. It 
would seem that Kojéve needs to say more than that C is motivated 
solely by the will to realize an idea of justice—why does C want to re- 
alize justice in first place, or why is he even attracted to this idea at 
all? It is with a hope of attaining greater clarity on this issue that we 
turn to the second section of the Esquisse. 
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The Origin of Justice and the Justice of Equity. As Kojève con- 
tinually emphasizes that right is the application of an idea of justice to 
social interactions, the second section is certainly the high point of the 
Esquisse as a whole. In three extremely terse chapters, Kojève ex- 
plains the origins of aristocratic right and the justice of equality; bour- 
geois right and the justice of equivalence; and the character of civic 
right and the justice of equity—the justice that is to guide human inter- 
actions in the end state. In this section, I will concentrate upon articu- 
lating the origins of right and justice; the character of the two primor- 
dial forms of right and justice; and finally, how these two forms or 
principles are progressively synthesized into civic right and the justice 
of equity.” 

Kojève begins by pointing out that the fight for pure prestige is 
“rigorously symmetrical” and that there is an “absolute reciprocity” 
between the future master and the future slave: both freely choose to 
risk their own life and to put the other’s in danger for the sake of rec- 
ognition. Now the free consent of both combatants is critical because 
it prevents the struggle from being unjust. Compulsion and justice are 
antithetical to one another, and any time one of the individuals is 
forced or constrained to enter the struggle, this prevents it from being 
potentially juridical. Although the absence of injustice “leaves the 
field free, so to speak, for Justice,” in itself it does not make the strug- 
gle just. What makes the struggle for recognition just is that it is “by 
definition equal, because it is engaged in by the two adversaries under 
the same conditions.” The struggle is equal in both a subjective and 
objective sense: subjectively, both adversaries freely consent to risk 
their lives and know the other to be doing the same; and objectively, a 
third person watching the struggle can see that the conditions are 
equal for both combatants and that they would engage in the struggle 
even if they were in the place of the other. Human beings, then, are 
created under free and equal conditions, and equality is our first un- 
derstanding of justice.*! 





60 Throughout this section, I assume that the reader is familiar with 
Kojéve’s understanding of the master-slave dialectic, the desire for recogni- 
tion, and the fight for pure prestige. See Kojève, Introduction, 11-34, for the 
best synopsis of his position. 

81 Esquisse, 2560-4, and 274-5. 
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While the fight for pure prestige begins under equal conditions, it 
terminates in anything but equality: the victorious master receives 
unilateral recognition from the vanquished slave. Nonetheless, 
Kojève argues that if one analyzes the “conditions of consent” at the 
conclusion of the struggle, then this new relationship can also be con- 
sidered just. Just as both combatants freely consented to risk their 
lives for pure prestige before the struggle began, so after the struggle 
is over the master freely offers security to the slave and the slave just 
as freely offers to recognize the master. Unilateral recognition by the 
slave compensates for or is equivalent to the risk the master took and 
the security he must provide the slave, while security compensates 
for or is equivalent to the servitude and recognition that the slave ren- 
ders the master. Alongside the justice of equality and the “aristo- 
cratic” right of the masters arises the justice of equivalence and the 
“pourgeois” right of the slaves. Because the two combatants began 
the struggle under the same conditions, masters think of themselves 
as equal in rights and duties; and because slaves ended the struggle 
with a proportionate amount of advantages and disadvantages, they 
consider justice to be an equivalence of rights and duties. 

The above scenario might remind one of Hobbes’s sovereignty by 
acquisition or conquest: as a result of his fear of violent death, the 
vanquished consents to become the servant or slave of the victor, and 
the resulting covenant is perfectly valid and binding on the slave.® 
While Hobbes gives the ideological or theoretical expression of the 
slave’s perspective on the contract, Kojéve better explains what moti- 
vates the master. Certainly the master wants to be recognized or hon- 
ored by the slave; but the master also believes that it is his duty to 
emerge triumphant from the struggle, and he believes it is just to treat 
individuals according to whether or not they succeed in risking their 
life for the sake of honor. According to Kojéve, when a master 
emerges victorious from the struggle, he possesses a slave who recog- 
nizes him as an individual who has overcome his fear of violent death. 
With a terrified and demoralized slave under his command, the master 
can very easily compare his own (as well as the slave’s) condition be- 
fore and after the struggle, and he can begin to believe that it is his 
duty to realize his humanity “through an active negation of the natu- 
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ral,” that is, through negating or overcoming his strongest natural de- 
sire, the desire for self-preservation. The master will see that the 
quest for honor truly defines someone as a human being, and he will 
think that only someone who, like himself, has overcome his animalis- 
tic desire for self-preservation deserves any sort of respect at all. 
Armed with these new thoughts, when the master witnesses a struggle 
between two other combatants, he will take note of their free and 
equal conditions before the struggle and their equivalence afterwards; 
and believing that it is his and their duty to risk their life for the sake 
of recognition, he will assign a positive value not only to the struggle 
itself but also to the equal conditions in which the fight originates and 
the equivalent conditions in which it terminates. Thus, if equal (and 
equivalent) conditions are the sine qua non for the realization of 
man’s humanity, the master will detach the value of equality (and 
equivalence) from the struggle itself, and he will want to realize equal 
(and equivalent) conditions “everywhere” and “each time” he sees 
other individuals emerge victorious (and vanquished) from the strug- 
gle. Because the master witnesses someone succeed in performing 
his duty, he is willing to respect that individual as a fellow master or 
honor-seeker; and over time, an ever larger group of such masters can 
come together to form a city and to articulate their understanding of 
equality (and equivalence) in a legal code. 

According to Kojéve’s account, the master who witnesses the 
struggle of two other combatants is clearly not motivated to apply an 
idea of justice for egoistic or altruistic reasons: the master (or C) nei- 
ther profits directly or indirectly from the intervention nor does he in- 
tervene out of benevolence for one of the two combatants (A or B). C 
plays the part of an impartial and disinterested third party solely be- 
cause he wants to apply an idea of justice to social interactions, and 
not because he wants to benefit himself or others. What we might say 
is that C discovers something that he did not realize at the moment he 
was struggling with another, namely that he cares for more than his 
own recognition pure and simple. As a master, C appreciates and is 
concerned with the struggle of others, but not in the sense of it being 
one’s own: having performed their duty and successfully realized their 
own humanity, C realizes that it is simply the right or just thing to do 
to treat these fellow masters as equals. This would seem to be 
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absolutely crucial for Kojéve’s political philosophy as a whole, for it 
shows that from the very beginning of man’s historical development, 
masters were not content to be recognized by a slave alone but 
wanted and were willing to recognize someone else as an equal. Even 
if masters did not initially understand the full implications of what 
constitutes genuinely satisfying recognition, their understanding of 
justice nonetheless included an incipient form of mutual recognition 
and the notion of equal rights, both of which seem divorced from any 
altruistic or egoistic motivations on their part. While there is no 
doubt that the master wants to be recognized by the slave, the very 
act of realizing his humanity necessarily gives rise to the concern that 
other masters ought to be treated as equals. 

After discussing the origin of justice and right, Kojève goes on in 
chapter 2 to describe briefly the character of the justice of equality 
and aristocratic right, and the justice of equivalence and bourgeois 
right. Although Kojève forthrightly admits that no legal system has 
ever been purely egalitarian or equivalent, one of these two principles 
of justice is more or less dominant depending on the particular histor- 
ical epoch. For example, the masters or citizen class of the Greek 
polis think of themselves as equals and possess the same number of 
rights and privileges: if they do have duties toward one another, these 
duties are understood in a negative sense, that is, masters have a duty 
not to infringe on the rights and freedoms of other masters. Because 
the goal of aristocratic right is to create and to foster formal and sub- 
stantive equality, it tends to suppress or to discourage interactions be- 
tween individuals: not only are interactions between equals somewhat 
unnecessary (for why would an individual need to interact with some- 
one who is the same as or similar to himself), but such interactions 
may result in inequalities between the individuals concerned. Conse- 
quently, aristocratic right is rather static, and the justice of equality is 
generally the guiding principle of those practices which either perpet- 
uate the status quo (for example, forbidding the buying and selling of 
property) or which attempt to reestablish a state of equality once it 
has been shattered (lex talionis). Nonetheless, Kojéve also points out 
that the justice of equality is the principle which underlies such prac- 
tices as universal suffrage, the equality of everyone’s vote, and the ab- 
solute veto power of each representative (as in the ancient Polish 
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Diet), as well as the idea which urges individuals to decry as socially 
unjust the unequal distributions of wealth, living conditions, and op- 
portunities. Now Kojéve admits that many of these latter remarks 
may sound strange, since aristocratic right and the justice of equality 
are generally privileged in societies (like the Greek polis) that are hi- 
erarchical, unequal, and exclusive; but he also reminds us that no soci- 
ety is purely egalitarian (or equivalent). The existence of such hierar- 
chical relationships in aristocratic societies is simply evidence of the 
introduction of equivalent relationships designed to make the city or 
state stable and viable. Ironically, therefore, while the justice of equal- 
ity in aristocratic societies is not what we normally associate with 
modern egalitarianism, it is precisely this aristocratic justice that legit- 
imizes and in some sense stimulates egalitarian revolutions over the 
long run.® 

By contrast, slaves, Christians, and the bourgeois conceive of jus- 
tice and right in terms of equivalence, and they can exercise their 
rights only if they are willing to fulfill corresponding duties. Because 
what is considered to be a commensurate amount of rights and duties 
is continually in flux, bourgeois right is dynamic, and it allows and en- 
courages a multitudinous array of interactions, exchanges, and con- 
tracts between individuals. Thus, the justice of equivalence justifies 
such practices as different salaries (those whose work is more diffi- 
cult ought to earn more); progressive taxation (those who earn more 
ought to be taxed more); or more generally, any practice where indi- 
viduals are assessed or related according to their needs or merits.2” In 
comparing these two principles of justice and right, Kojéve argues that 
their fundamental difference is that while bourgeois right strives to 
make every right correspond to an equivalent duty, aristocratic right 
attributes a full array of rights and freedoms to those who are recog- 
nized as juridical persons. This characterization leads to the pecu- 
liar conclusion that Kojéve understands the ancients as more oriented 
to rights and the moderns to duties; but Kojéve is necessarily led to 
this conclusion as a result of how he understands the juridical out- 
come of the struggle for recognition. For the master, the “primordial 
juridical fact” is that he has no duties and a plenitude of rights toward 
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his slave; for the slave, it is that he has no rights but a multitude of ob- 
ligations toward his master.® 

In the final chapter of the second section, Kojéve argues that the 
confrontation of these two competing conceptions of justice and right 
will eventually be synthesized in the justice of equity and civic right. 
Aristocratic right will seek to eliminate substantive and formal ine- 
qualities which are tolerated by bourgeois right, while the latter will 
introduce the possibility of equivalent relationships which are dis- 
couraged by the former. At the end of the historical evolution of right, 
everyone will have an equal share of rights and duties; and where “ir- 
reducible biological differences” exist, equivalent relations will be es- 
tablished between individuals.” Although Kojève gives us very few 
examples of civic right, the goal at which the justice of equity aims 
should be familiar to us all: 


Now civic Right (that is, all real Right in general), being founded on the 
Justice of equity, which synthesizes equality and equivalence, must be 
by definition a synthesis of aristocratic and bourgeois Rights. In its 
pure state (still not realized, moreover), this Right should thus combine 
in a perfect equilibrium the equality of rights and duties of all juridical 
persons with the equivalence of rights and duties in each of these per- 
sons. ... [From this comes] a community of rights and duties: the rights 
and duties of one are also the rights and duties of all, and conversely, 
the rights and duties of the community are also the rights and duties of 
each one of its members. ... 


Here as well there will be a synthesis of the universalism (or collectiv- 
ism) of aristocratic Right and the particularism (or individualism) of 
bourgeois Right. Just like the Master, the Citizen will have universal 
rights (and duties)... . [But] it is not as a citizen of some national State 
or as a member of some (aristocratic, for example) family or of some 
social (class) group that man will have rights and duties, but as an indi- 
vidual. 


Kojéve continues by claiming that: 


Juridical liberty, therefore, will consist in the possibility of everyone do- 
ing all that he wants provided that he remains in accord with the equal- 
ity of rights and duties and their respective equivalence. And juridical 
equality will be guaranteed by the fact that the juridical value of an in- 
teraction will not be modified if one changes the places of the members 
interacting.™ 





8 Esquisse, 299. 

© Esquisse, 307-18. 
al Esquisse, 319-20. 
82 Esquisse, 320-21. 
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Kojéve’s end state will be nothing less than a universal society of free 
and equal men and women: every citizen will recognize and be recog- 
nized by every other citizen as an autonomous and dignified individ- 
ual, and all arbitrary juridical distinctions between human beings 
based on race, class, or sex will be eradicated. According to Kojéve, 
the elimination of these and other unjust distinctions will have posi- 
tive social and economic effects as well: once we see that it is unjust 
not to extend rights and duties to women and minorities, we will also 
realize the injustice of their social or economic inequality and seek to 
overcome it. In other words, it is only when the principle of equity has 
permeated every aspect of our lives that a stable and satisfying politi- 
cal or social order will emerge and establish itself, a social order 
which heralds the end or culmination of our development as human 
beings. Thus, the free development of each will be the condition for 
the free development of all, and one individual’s pursuit of his own 
goals or interests will not be in fundamental tension with another’s, 
nor will either of their pursuits conflict with the public good as a 
whole. We will freely create and abide by our own set of laws, laws 
which confirm that the reconciliation of the public and the private has 
been made manifest in the here and now. We might say that at the end 
of history, the common good will be both genuinely good and in com- 
mon because the increasing homogeneity and self-consciousness of all 
citizens will prevent them from having serious disagreements over the 
legal principles governing their conduct. The principle of equity is 
that principle which Kojève sees guiding all contemporary European 
understandings of right and justice, and it is this principle, which both 
includes and is respectful of difference, that will emancipate and en- 
franchise humanity as a whole.™ 

The historical process leading up to the justice of equity and civic 
right might be described as a pendulum: eventually, all legal systems 
will cease swinging back and forth between the extremes of aristo- 
cratic and bourgeois right and come to rest in a “perfect” equilibrium 
or synthesis between the two.® Nonetheless, given the fact that this 
perfect synthesis has not yet been attained in the here and now, one 
can wonder whether such a synthesis will always remain more of a 





8 Esquisse, 142 n. 1, 310-1, 313M, 317-9, 321-4, 404, 575, and 586. 

% Esquisse, 246-7, 268-9, 273, 309-10, and 370. 

% Esquisse, 284-5, 243, 257, 266, 272-3, 307, 312-5, and 318-9; but cf. 
574. 
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hope than a concrete reality: might not all right en acte continue to os- 
cillate more or less violently between the extremes of aristocratic and 
bourgeois right? Now Kojéve agrees that in order for a body of posi- 
tive laws to exist that would perfectly integrate rights and duties for 
everyone, then at the very least all of the “irreducible biological differ- 
ences” between human beings (that is, between men and women, chil- 
dren and adults, and between the sick and the healthy [“malade et 
sain”]|) must be commensurable. To turn to one of Kojéve’s examples 
to illustrate this point, since only women can bear children, having 
children would have to be commensurate with or equivalent to some 
other male activity in order to render the relationship between men 
and women equitable.” Unfortunately, Kojève does not demonstrate 
that these (and other) irreducible differences are commensurable 
such that a rational body of laws could exist that would give perfect 
expression to the justice of equity.? Indeed, the example which 
Kojéve offers to illustrate his point is somewhat peculiar: why does he 
speak about men performing some sort of military service to compen- 
sate for women having children when at the end of history, wars, and 
revolutions are supposed to be eliminated altogether? 

Let us grant for a moment that such a body of laws could be artic- 
ulated: is it so clear that an overwhelming majority of individuals will 
actually agree that those laws give full expression to the justice of eq- 
uity?® This question takes on an added urgency when we recall that 
part of the criteria for determining whether an equivalent relationship 
exists between rights and duties is subjective, that is, it depends upon 
whether the individuals involved actually recognize and agree that 
their respective share of rights and duties is equitable. Would every- 
one be able to understand the underlying rationality of these laws 
with sufficient clarity such that they knew why they were being 
treated one way rather than another? Is it not the case that we gener- 





% Esquisse, 316. 

37 Of course, the list of characteristics or qualities that would have to be 
commensurate would increase enormously if someone denies that biological 
differences are going to be the only relevant ones existing at the end of his- 
tory. If, as Kojéve himself seems to suggest, differences in tastes, mental ca- 
pacities, inclinations, and aptitudes will also exist—if individuals will have 
heterogenous personalities or characters at the end of history—then all of 
these aspects would have to be commensurate as well. 

38 Esquisse, 234, 257, 313—4, and 318. 

39 Esquisse, 204-5, 301-3, 317, 341-2, and 451-2. 
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ally think we are worth more than we actually are, such that we will 
have difficulty accepting, let alone being satisfied with, our respective 
share of rights and duties? Indeed, even if everyone agreed with the 
principle underlying the law (the justice of equity), might not the citi- 
zens of the end state have vehement and even violent disagreements 
over the correct application of that principle? Finally, to say nothing 
about practical considerations, how does Kojéve know that there is al- 
ways in principle an equitable and fair solution to every criminal in- 
fraction? It would seem that Kojéve must do more than aver that once 
he has clarified the formal understanding of the justice of equity the 
content of civic right will be shaped accordingly: it would seem that at 
some point, Kojéve must actually begin to spell out in detail the actual 
content of the law. To put this objection in somewhat different 
terms: everyone would probably agree with Kojève that equal persons 
should enjoy equal rights and duties and that unequal persons should 
participate in unequal or equivalent relationships. However, the most 
vital question—-the one which we are willing to kill and to die for—is 
what is the specific criterion for determining who deserves equal and 
unequal things.!®! The content of law is what revolutions are about, 
for everyone who promotes or defends a conception of justice admits 
that their laws are just and that their adversary’s laws are unjust. Con- 
sequently, while we might agree with Kojéve'’s analysis in principle, 
until he can offer some concrete examples of what the final system of 
civic right might look like—auntil he can spell out in detail in what spe- 
cific respects we will be equal and equivalent—it remains a question 
whether a body of perfectly equitable laws could be articulated that 
would satisfy a majority of individuals. 


VI 


The Role of Revenge and the Character of Criminal Responsibil- 
ity. A little less than half of the Esquisse is dedicated to presenting 
and analyzing a conceptual framework or system of law.! An inter- 
pretation of the entirety of this extremely rich and often provocative 





100 Esquisse, 310, 314, 328, and 332-3. 

101 See Aristotle, Politics 3.12.1282b14-3a22, and 5.1.1301a19~-2al65; 
Plato, Laws 757a-8a. 

102 F’squisse, 327-9. 
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section is beyond the scope of this essay, and I will limit myself here 
to discussing two themes: the role of revenge, and the character of 
criminal responsibility in the end state. 

Kojève offers his most extensive analysis of revenge in his discus- 
sion of penal law. In contrast to civil law, penal or criminal law is 
characterized by the spontaneous intervention of C; by pain or pun- 
ishment; and by the fact that the criminal is seen as harming society 
as a whole rather than a specific individual. Moreover, C’s punish- 
ment is not directed at annulling the criminal’s concrete action but 
rather at the intention and/or will motivating that action. For exam- 
ple, when someone steals another person’s property, the criminal’s 
specific action harms the victim of the crime and the victim alone: no 
one else but A is directly harmed when A’s property is stolen. While 
the criminal act itself may only harm the victim of crime, it is equally 
true according to Kojève that the intention and will of the criminal 
harms everyone to the extent that they belong to the class of property 
owners: each and every property owner could have potentially been 
the victim of such a crime. Thus, C does more than simply annul the 
criminal act and return the property to its rightful owner; for if C lim- 
ited himself to restoring the status quo ante, then he only would have 
addressed the victim’s injury or concerns. Because the criminal 
harms or threatens the society of property owners as well, C also an- 
nuls or punishes the criminal’s will and/or intention. Now since it is 
impractical for the various societies to tell C each and every time they 
feel that a crime has been committed, these societies establish oral or 
written legal codes, the violation of which automatically or spontane- 
ously triggers the intervention of C.!° By annulling the criminal’s will 
and/or intention, C’s punishment restores the equality, equivalence, or 
equity (depending on the historical epoch) between the criminal and 
society: the criminal, who wanted to distinguish himself from others 
or to enjoy certain advantages without their attendant inconve- 
niences, is made to suffer for this desire, and this suffering reestab- 
lishes the proper relationship between himself and society as a whole. 
Kojéve acknowledges that it is exceedingly difficult if not impossible 
to know precisely how much pain is necessary to annul the criminal’s 
will and/or intention; but he does affirm that any degree of punish- 





18 Esquisse, 346-7, 349, and 420—48. 
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ment that goes beyond what is necessary is not at all juridical. It 
seems that revenge (or any sort of cruel and unusual punishment) 
would be completely absent from the criminal code of the end state. 
Once the criminal act is annulled and the status quo ante reestab- 
lished, the victim will be satisfied; any additional punishment that is 
levied against the criminal will be directed solely to satisfying society 
(and not the victim as such) by restoring the equality, equivalence, or 
equity between it and the criminal 1% 

At first glance, this might seem contrary to what we would expect 
Kojève to say. After all, if individuals at the end of history do not be- 
lieve in divine providence or in an after-life, and if individuals must 
squarely confront and accept their own finitude or mortality, then 
criminals might be punished with a tremendous severity for causing 
pain and sorrow to others in this their one and only life. Kojéve argues 
that precisely the opposite is true. Because recognition of our ines- 
capable mortality is part and parcel of man’s historical evolution to 
ever greater degrees of self-consciousness, it is only by recognizing 
and accepting our finitude that we become fully aware of the true 
character of penal law and draw the appropriate conclusions. By bet- 
ter understanding the explicit purpose of penal law, we will see what 
little place there is for revenge or any sort of excessive penalty, and 
this means that punishments in the end state would be much less 
harsh than those in the past.‘ Perhaps surprisingly, the pious Chris- 
tian is not “kinder or gentler” when it comes to punishment than the 
fully self-conscious atheist—for it is only by overcoming our belief in 





104 Esquisse, 346-7, 448-59, 461, and 465. 

16 Tt is in this spirit that Kojève argues, for example, that capital punish- 
ment only makes sense juridically if man believes in an after-life: the criminal 
is put to death in order that God can punish his soul, the seat or home of his 
intention and/or will. If one rejects this theological interpretation and limits 
“the juridical being of the subject of right to his actual life,” then capital pun- 
ishment cannot be used as a “juridical means to annul crime”: if A kills B, 
one cannot “reestablish equality by bringing B back to life”; and if one sen- 
tences A to death, then “one only reestablishes equality in nothingness, which 
does not make sense”; Esquisse, 467 (see also Esquisse, 447, 449, 454 n. 1, 
463-4, 466-9, and 470 n. 2). Kojève does allow for killing another person in 
self-defense, but this has nothing to do with punishment: in this case, the vic- 
tim is exercising his right to life. Still, Kojéve does not make clear why capi- 
tal punishment cannot be understood as equivalent to the criminal’s intention 
to destroy another member of society, nor does he explain why equality in 
nothingness is not sensible (see Esquisse, 274). 
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the salvation of the soul that we can become fully aware of the nature 
of penal law and justice in general! In sum, the penal code of the 
end state will be animated by a spirit of retributive justice, but one 
which is cleansed of all notions of revenge. 

Throughout Kojève’s discussion of crime, it is clear that he treats 
criminals as purposive, rational agents. The ordinary criminal is not 
mad or sick or psychologically disturbed in some way. On the con- 
` trary, criminals have a normal albeit criminal will, and they freely and 
self-consciously decide to engage in their activities. Consequently, 
penal law and justice cannot be properly understood in terms of a so- 
ciological theory of “social hygiene” (where society rids itself of harm- 
ful or undesirable persons) or in terms of a political theory of “reason 
of state” (where the state intervenes in order to eliminate revolution- 
aries or other radical elements). The care of the criminally sick or in- 
sane is a medical or administrative task (but certainly not something 
for courts of law), while the state cannot play the role of an impartial 
and disinterested third when it prosecutes individuals whom it con- 
siders to be traitors or dissidents. Right is the application of an idea 
of justice to the interactions between two human beings, and its goal 
is the elimination of injustice, and not the defense of society or the 
state from dangerous individuals. 

[C]rime is altogether different from disease, and one clearly distin- 

guishes the sick wrongdoer—the “irresponsible” madman—from the 

criminal properly so-called, supposedly having a free and conscious, al- 


beit criminal, will.... The goal [of punishment] i is the annulment of ‘the 
injustice which resides i in the criminal will.!” 


As a rational agent, criminals are responsible for their actions and 
have a right to their punishment, and to deny it to them would be to 
treat them as less than full human beings. 

Although much could be said about Kojéve’s analysis of crime, I 
want to end this essay by discussing the idea which seems to underlie 
and to support his entire analysis, namely that the criminal freely 
chooses to engage in crime and is therefore responsible for his ac- 
tions. Let us consider the following two possibilities. On the one 
hand, if engaging in criminal activity is bad or harmful for the victim 





106 Usquisse, 459-62, and 465-7. 
107 Psquisse, 463 and 465. 
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as well as for the criminal, and if a criminal clearly knows this but nev- 
ertheless chooses to commit a crime, how could he be considered any- 
thing other than mentally or psychologically disturbed in some fash- 
ion? How could we hold a person criminally responsible who, at the 
moment of decision, knowingly engages in what he knows is bad for 
him? Such an individual would need psychiatric help rather than 
criminal prosecution, and the administration of justice would have to 
be understood as some form of social hygiene: society would be 
forced to lock up persons who, for whatever physical or psychological 
reasons, persist in committing actions which they know are bad for 
themselves and their victims. On the other hand, if a criminal thinks 
that criminal activity is good for him—if, at the moment of decision, 
he sees that the possible rewards of crime outweigh the risks in- 
volved—then we would have to ask how that individual came to un- 
derstand crime as somehow beneficial to him. In order to claim that 
the criminal has a right to punishment, Kojéve would have to demon- 
strate that the entire process leading up to the criminal’s understand- 
ing of crime as somehow good or beneficial is the responsibility of the 
criminal alone, and not a result of his nature or upbringing;!™ and if 
this could not be demonstrated, then the criminal would possess a 
perverted understanding of what is good, but one for which he is not 
criminally responsible. In other words, the criminal would be igno- 
rant of what is truly good for him, and he would deserve to be edu- 
cated rather than have a right to be punished. Kojéve could respond 
to this by saying that the criminal ought to have known that crime is 
bad both for himself and the victim, and that he should have taken the 
time to examine the implications of criminal behavior more thor- 
oughly. This argument, however, only seems to beg the question: why 
is it that the criminal never took the time to learn that crime is bad, 
that is, why did he never educate himself concerning this most impor- 
tant point? In all of the above cases, the criminal’s ignorance of or in- 
ability to choose what is truly good for him should elicit our pity 
rather than our ire and desire to punish him. Consequently, if Kojéve 
is going to claim that criminals freely engage in crime, then he must 
demonstrate that there is such a thing as a free will, and that it 





108 See Esquisse, 324. 
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somehow makes sense to say that a criminal freely chose to commit 
an action that any reasonable person!™ knows is not good for him.!!° 


University of Southwestern Louisiana 





10 Someone could argue that we hold the criminal nsible because 





the law even if he 
what motivates his 
action—what determines whether he will do wrong and break the law—is 
his understanding of what is good or bad for him; and if his understanding is 
deficient, whether through ignorance or incontinence, would he not deserve 
education rather than be held responsible and punished? Of course, the ar- 
guments I have advanced above have important consequences for criminal 
and moral responsibility; nonetheless, it seems that Kojéve needs to give 
some attention to my obviously Socratic objections (see, for example, Apol- 
ogy 25d-6b; Laws 731c—d, 860c; Protagoras 352a-8d) so that we can see how 
he would dispense with them. 

110 The Author wishes to thank Thomas Pangle, Alan Brudner, and 
Ronald Beiner for reading and commenting upon earlier versions of this es- 
say. I would especially like to thank Robert Howse and Nathan McCune for 
their suggestions and careful reading of the manuscript. 


WISDOM AND WONDER IN METAPHYSICS A: 1-2 
DENISE SCHAEFFER 


W: MUST CONSIDER CAREFULLY why Aristotle’s Metaphysics opens 
not with the question of being but with the question of knowledge.! 
“Al human beings desire to know” is the first sentence and raises the 


Correspondence to: Department of Political Science, College of the Holy 
Cross, Worcester, MA 01610 
l For an illuminating analysis of the significance of this beginning, see 
Seth Benardete, “On Wisdom and Philosophy: The First Two Chapters of Ar- 
istotle’s Metaphysics A,” The Review of Metaphysics 32 (1978): 205-15; and 
Michael Davis, “Philosophy and Wisdom: The Question of Being in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics A” in The Autobiography of Philosophy: Rousseau’s The Rev- 
eries of the Solitary Walker (Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield, 1999). My 
own analysis is deeply indebted to these two. See also Leo Lugarini, Aristo- 
tele e UIdea della Filosofia (Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1961). Although 
Lugarini does not connect the question of knowledge with the question of be- 
ing qua being, he does argue that because the desire to know is the essence of 
a human being, an examination of this desire is necessary in order to under- 
stand the being of a human being. Apart from these exceptions, most com- 
mentators pay scant attention to the opening chapters of the Metaphysics. 
Irwin, whose influential book provides us with one of the more detailed anal- 
yses of how the Metaphysics fits into Aristotle’s philosophy as a whole, be- 
gins his in-depth analysis at Book B. He spends only two paragraphs discuss- 
ing the first two chapters of the Metaphysics, and only eight pages on all of 
Book A. Irwin locates the driving questions of the Metaphysics in Aristotle’s 
earlier works and then turns to the Metaphysics as the “solution” to the prob- 
lem, arguing that Aristotle “assumes” the possibility of a universal science of 
wisdom in order to undertake his investigation of being. See Terence Irwin, 
Aristotle’s First Principles (Oxford: larendon Press, 1988). Similarly, Franz 
Brentano, in his famous doctoral dissertation asserts that in the Metaphysics 
Aristotle researches “always only one question, namely, what is being?”: 
Franz Brentano, On the Several Senses of Being in Aristotle, ed. and trans. 
Rolf George (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975), 1. Even Owens, 
who stresses the importance of Book A in providing the proper perspective 
for the whole work to the extent that he remarks in a footnote that the first 
sentence “contains the whole motif” of the Metaphysics, reads into this sec- 
“on on knowledge a primary concern with being, and states that “Book A is 
be studied for its introductory value”; Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Be- 
ing in the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediae- 
val Studies, 1978), 158. 
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issue of the first two chapters, which, along with Nicomachean Ethics 
book 6, constitute Aristotle’s fullest treatment of the question of wis- 
dom. Clearly, if we take seriously the order of the books of the Meta- 
physics as they have been transmitted to us,? Book A is an introduc- 
tion. Yet what does it mean to be an introduction? We need not work 
backwards from the question of being in order to see the significance 
of the opening treatment of knowledge. In what follows I will argue 
that the question of wisdom is not simply Aristotle’s “informal intro- 
duction to the investigation of being,” but rather raises important 
questions which themselves generate a turn to an examination of be- 
ing. 


I 


In his first sentence Aristotle states unequivocally that human be- 
ings desire to know, without saying what it is they desire to know. 
That he begins with the fact that we desire to know, without specify- 
ing the content, suggests that the content is in some sense irrelevant. 
If there is something to be known—even an unsubstantiated rumor or 
an “inside joke”—anyone would rather be in the know than out of the 
loop. Aristotle uses the perfect tense of the verb “to see”: we desire to 
be in a state of knowing (eidenaz). This state of knowing is what we 
desire and aim at, even more so than the object of knowledge or the 
content of what is known. In other words, it is the “knowing” (a state 
of mind) that we desire more than the “known” (useful content).4 Ar- 
istotle emphasizes this by referring immediately to the pleasure that 





2 Traditionally, of course, there has been considerable debate over the 
ordering of the books of the Metaphysics. Although several differing order- 
ings have been suggested for the different books, to my knowledge no one 
has proven that Book A does not come first. Failed attempts to do so (such 
as Oggioni) are based on the presupposition that Aristotle was at first a “Pla- 
tonist” (and therefore M and N must come first). For a refutation of such at- 
tempts, see Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Meta- 
physics (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1978), 83-106. 
The conclusion that Book A must come first is also supported by W. D. Ross, 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics: A Revised Text With Introduction and Commen- 
tary, 2 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1924) and Anton-Hermann 
Chroust, “The Composition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” The New Scholasti- 
cism 28 (1954): 58-100. 

3 Charlotte Witt, Substance and Essence in Aristotle: An Interpretation 
of Metaphysics VI-IX (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989), 15. 
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knowing gives us, as opposed to its utility. We want to know primarily 
for the sake of knowing, and only secondarily for some other purpose. 
Aristotle's emphasis on pleasure rather than utility indicates that what 
is sought is self-conscious knowing. Consciousness of one’s own 
knowledge is necessary in order to take pleasure in its possession. 
What we desire, ultimately, is to know that we know. 

The Metaphysics opens with Aristotle’s investigation of this state 
of knowing. He seeks to know the knowing that human beings desire. 
Yet it is difficult to isolate this state of knowing in order to know it, 
since knowledge is always knowledge of something and thus knowing 
never exists apart from what is known. Aristotle’s investigation of 
knowing could easily turn into an investigation of the particular things 
that are known. It is one thing to say that content is secondary, and 
quite another to bracket content in order to see “knowing” itself. This 
is the difficulty that leads Aristotle to focus first on knowledge in all 
its forms, then on the knower par excellence (the wise one), then on a 
particular kind of not knowing (wonder), and finally on being, which 
is the most wonder-provoking thing of all. 

Aristotle begins by sketching a hierarchy of different modes of 
knowledge, beginning with sensation, which all animals have because 
it is necessary for mere life. At the next level, memory comes into be- 
ing in some animals but not in others. Memory enables such animals 
to learn and the ability to learn provides the basis for experience. Ex- 
perience, which now ushers in the distinctively human forms of 
knowledge, is defined as many memories of one thing. That is, many 
memories of one object or situation provide one with a general sense 
of what to expect from it. This general sense is what we term experi- 
ence. 

Art comes into being when we form one idea from several experi- 
ences. It is at the level of art that we first encounter eidenai. Aristo- 
tle’s attempt to isolate eidenai leads to an apparent disconnection be- 
tween the state of knowing and the content of what is known. 
Aristotle says that to know what benefits one sick man is a matter of 
experience rather than art, whereas the doctor who has art “has the 





4I will use this admittedly somewhat awkward distinction between 
“knowing” and “known” in order to try to capture Aristotle’s attempt to iso- 
late the state of knowing from the content of what is known. The term 
“knowledge” too easily blurs that distinction. 

5 Metaphysics 1.1.981al19-20. Translations from the Greek are my own, 
although I frequently consulted Hippocrates G. Apostle, trans., Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1966). 
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logos without experience and knows the universal but is ignorant of 
the individual included under this universal” and, Aristotle points out, 
“will often fail to cure.” We have the useful doctor who has experi- 
ence, on the one hand, and the useless doctor who lacks experience 
but has theoretical knowledge, on the other. Because this distinction 
can in no way be as sharp as this initial presentation suggests, Aristo- 
tle fudges the problem by allowing that the one who applies experi- 
ence is in fact an artisan, but the one who has the theory is a master- 
artisan. 

In making this distinction, Aristotle tries to isolate the state of 
knowing of the doctor apart from the specific content of the doctor’s 
knowledge. Only the doctor as master-artisan (who may fail to cure) 
exhibits eidenai. Despite his uselessness, Aristotle insists, we tend to 
regard the theoretical doctor as wiser than one who has experience,’ 
“and this indicates that wisdom is attributed to men in virtue of their 
understanding (eidenaz) rather than their experience.”® 

Aristotle’s use of eidenai here echoes the first sentence of the 
Metaphysics, and confirms that the universal human desire to know is 
not primarily about content. Yet insofar as the doctor who fails to 
cure is the one who is in the state of knowing that Aristotle’s inquiry 
seeks to understand, the difficulty inherent in investigating this state 
of knowing is underscored. For if the doctor in question fails to cure, 
how will we know that he knows? How can we see his knowing, 
much less provide an account of it? Disconnected from content, eide- 
nai is invisible. Collapsed into content, however, it is invisible as 
well, for based on results we might easily mistake “beginner’s luck” 
for eidenai. Ironically, what it means to “see” cannot be seen. And 
yet we label this elusive state of knowing “wisdom.” This label itself 
turns out to be one external manifestation of the internal state of 
knowing, and will become crucial to Aristotle’s investigation in chap- 
ter 2. 

Aristotle first identifies a different external manifestation of this 
state of knowing, but as he does so, he appeals to yet another cate- 
gory of knowledge (epistemeé) to capture it, rendering the status of 
the master-artisan rather problematic: “In general, a sign of the one 





8 Metaphysics 1.1.981a22-4. 

’ This is much more likely to be true of a healthy person than of a sick 
person. A sick person would most likely prize the doctor of experience more 
than the doctor who had the theory but could not cure. 

8 Metaphysics 1.1.981a26—27. 
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knowing [and not the one not knowing] is the ability to teach, and be- 
cause of this, we regard art more than experience to be epistémé, for 
those who have art can teach, but those who do not have it cannot 
teach.”” Episiémé can teach because it knows the “why” and there- 
fore can offer explanations for things. Oddly enough, the mark of the 
master-artisan is not techné but epistemé. We might question 
whether the wisdom of an artisan and the wisdom of a scientist are 
the same, but the differences hardly matter in light of Aristotle’s ab- 
straction from content. Insofar as they are in a state of knowing, any 
difference between them seems irrelevant to the present discussion, 
as Aristotle is simply concerned with knowing-that-you-know, or the 
self-reflective quality of knowledge as such. This leads to a rather 
broad application of the label of wisdom. “Thus, to summarize what 
we have said, the man of experience is said to be wiser than those who 
sense things, the one of art than the one of experience, the master-arti- 
san than the manual artisan, and theoretical rather than productive 
knowledge.”!° 

The ability to teach based on knowledge of cause and the label of 
wisdom are the two marks of eidenai. Thus the argument that began 
with the human desire to know has revealed that desire to point in two 
directions—toward science and toward wisdom. It is therefore not 
surprising that Aristotle closely associates the two, concluding that 
“what is called wisdom is a science of certain principles and causes.”!! 
However, what might be taken to be a simple identification of wisdom 
with science is in fact qualified in several subtle but important ways. 

First, we must censider the implications of the fact that Aristo- 
tle’s ranking of forms of knowledge has had the effect of blurring the 
distinction between different forms of theoretical knowledge. We 
have already noted why the differences do not matter to the argument 
at hand. Aristotle acknowledges that the differences matter in other 
contexts, however and refers the reader to the Nicomachean Ethics 
for an explanation of the differences between art and science “and the 
others.”!2 The reference to the Ethics, followed immediately by the 
conclusion that wisdom is a science, highlights the difference between 
the definition of wisdom offered in each treatise. In the Ethics, wis- 





® Metaphysics 1.1.981b7-10. 

10 Metaphysics 1.1.981b29-982a2. 
ll Metaphysics 1.1.982a2. 

12 Metaphysics 1.1.981b25-26. 
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dom is defined as a combination of epistémé and nous. Nous, which 
is crucial to the definition of wisdom in the Ethics, is noticeably miss- 
ing from the opening chapters of the Metaphysics, leading to the ap- 
parent collapse of wisdom and science. The contrasts between the ar- 
guments in each instance are instructive. 

In the Ethics, nous is not much more than a label for what Aristo- 
tle cannot explain. He arrives at his conclusion about its function 
through a process of elimination, stating that since first principles 
cannot be apprehended by science, prudence, or wisdom, they must 
be apprehended by nous.!8 This allows him to distinguish wisdom 
from science. In the Metaphysics, however, the problem of defining 
wisdom is not prematurely “solved” in this manner, but is rather left 
open as a question, pursued despite the difficulties of isolating the 
state of knowing as an object of inquiry. 

The reference to the Ethics should cause us to hesitate when Ar- 
istotle states that what is called wisdom is a science of certain causes 
and principles, in light of the question of the status of nous. The hesi- 
tation is reinforced when we consider the fact that he refers not to 
wisdom simply, but to what is called wisdom. Is what is called wis- 
dom actually wisdom? Furthermore, the identification of science and 
wisdom is undermined when Aristotle next states that he is seeking 
this science. This statement raises the question of where Aristotle’s 
own activity (which he does not label “first philosophy” until much 
later) fits into his schematic presentation of knowledge as a whole. In 
other words, what kind of knowledge knows wisdom? 

Aristotle’s self-conscious reference to his own activity provides a 
necessary dimension without which the account of knowing would be 
incomplete. In this way it fulfills a function somewhat like nous in the 
Ethics, completing the account of the relationship between science 
and wisdom. While in the Ethics wisdom is explicitly divided into 
epistémé and nous, however, in the Metaphysics, wisdom is “di- 
vided” into epistémé and Aristotle’s own activity, which takes as one 
of its tasks the determination of whether what is called wisdom is ac- 
tually wisdom (in chapter 2). Because his activity carries no separate 
label as yet,4 he suggests that it is not simply separable from wisdom. 
Moreover, insofar as his own activity consists of reflecting on wis- 
dom, it appears to represent the self-reflectiveness of wisdom. While 
the self-reflectiveness of art and science were given the label “wis- 





13 Nicomachean Ethics 6.6.1141a1-8. 
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dom,” the self-reflectiveness of wisdom carries no label at all. In 
other words, wisdom is the name for the eidenai of various kinds of 
theoretical knowledge. The state of knowing of art and science could 
only be identified in light of a separate concept with a separate label, 
because Aristotle needed to distinguish the state of knowing from the 
particulars known. Yet the state of knowing wisdom is not expressed 
in terms of another concept. Its own self-reflectiveness is only appar- 
ent in the form of Aristotle’s investigation. The time will come when 
Aristotle will provide a label for this activity. At that point we must 
consider whether he then runs into the opposite problem: isolating 
“knowing” so that it no longer implies knowing something in particu- 
lar invites a distortion of its character as knowing. We shall observe 
how Aristotle confronts this dilemma. 

First, some reflections on the character of wisdom as presented 
thus far are in order. Whereas in the Ethics the definition of wisdom 
involves connecting two apparently separable components (epistémé 
plus nous), wisdom has no separable components in the Metaphys- 
ics—or at least none that are separable in the same way. To the ex- 
tent that Aristotle’s own seeking completes the account of wisdom, it 
completes it in the form of self-reflectiveness, and the detachment in- 
volved in self-reflectiveness is not absolute. Nor is it final; that is, any 
division of a self-knowing self leads to an infinite regress. It does not 
stop with knowing that you know, because how then do you know 
that you know that you know? And so on. Self-reflection invites this 
problem, for it entails a split in consciousness that necessarily leaves 
out the part that does the reflecting. If the whole could be captured at 
once, the result would be the perfect self-consciousness of Book A; 
but such self-consciousness is divine, whereas human beings live in 
time and in bodies. 

By the end of chapter one, wisdom is split between its identifica- 
tion with science (as a science of certain principles and causes) and as 
the activity of understanding itself. This self-reflection is what is 





14 Aristotle does not call his own activity “first philosophy” in Book A. 
Reale takes this to mean that sophia expresses the same conceptual content 
as “first philosophy” as it is used in the other books. My argument will show, 
however, that Aristotle is trying to distinguish his own activity—not in 
speech, with a separate label, but in deed, with no separate label (as yet)— 
from what is described as sophia here. See Giovanni Reale, The Concept of 
First Philosophy and the Unity of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, ed. John R. 
Catan (Albany: The State University of New York Press, 1980), 19-21. 
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unique to wisdom, as opposed to each of the other forms of knowl- 
edge. To the extent that other forms of knowledge are self-reflective, 
they too participate in wisdom, but their self-reflection remains par- 
ticular, and ultimately the self-reflection of art and science cannot in 
fact be the same. In this way wisdom can be present in and connected 
to the different forms of knowledge when they are most themselves, 
and yet also be something separate unto itself—the self-reflectiveness 
of self-reflectiveness. 

Wisdom (somehow) both is and is not a separate form of knowl- 
edge, just as self-reflection both is and is not separable from that 
which is reflected upon, and just as the state of knowledge to which 
human beings aspire both is and is not about content. The danger in 
any investigation of wisdom is that by trying to isolate it in order to 
understand it, one might abstract from content completely, detaching 
it from the human world. If our need to stand back from our knowing 
is infinite, then perfect knowledge of knowing can never be obtained 
by human beings. If he knows this, why does Aristotle persist in try- 
ing to achieve a logos of wisdom? Based on the presentation of self- 
reflectiveness in Book A, we might be tempted to think Aristotle be- 
lieves he has “solved” the problem of isolating eidenat. But we must 
remember that Aristotle calls his own activity in the Metaphysics both 
first philosophy and theology. The double appellation is necessary 
because his activity addresses both the inevitability of imperfection 
and the possibility of perfection in its attempts to understand wisdom. 
Whereas in Book A we encounter the perfect self-consciousness of 
the divine—perfect self-consciousness of perfect wisdom—in Book A 
the object of the inquiry is the imperfect (human) self-consciousness 
of imperfect (human) wisdom. 


I 


Chapter 2 begins with the task of determining whether what we 
call wisdom is actually wisdom. Aristotle begins with a consideration 
of common opinions about the wise man. His method provokes the 
question of why the opinions of the non-wise are useful in gaining ac- 
cess to wisdom. Itis one thing to begin with common opinions about 
happiness or morality. But wisdom? The curiousness of his approach 
here is brought into sharp relief through another comparison with the 
Ethics, where in book 1 Aristotle consults the opinions of both the 
many and the wise on the definition of happiness and indicates that 
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both contribute to the attainment of a correct answer.!© Why does Ar- 
istotle not consult the wise regarding wisdom in the Metaphysics? 
And what does this imply about the importance of self-reflectiveness 
to wisdom. 

Aristotle has shifted the spotlight from knowing itself to the 
knower, and indeed to the (possible) knowers of that knower. A com- 
parison of the many and the wise as knowers leads to a perplexing 
paradox: if the many accurately know what makes the wise man wise, 
don’t they know as much or more than the wise man? If they know 
wisdom they must possess the kind of knowledge that knows wisdom, 
which would appear to be the more fundamental of the two. As chap- 
ter 2 begins, the necessary self-reflectiveness of wisdom is presented 
in a strange incarnation that completely separates “knowing” from 
content, with the former attributed to the many and the latter attrib- 
uted to the wise. The fact that the “knowing” about wisdom and the 
wise man are disconnected is our first indication that the wise man in 
question may not be truly wise (hence the need to distinguish first phi- 
losophy from wisdom) and that the many, for their part, are not simply 
lacking in wisdom (hence the universality of the human desire to 
know). 

Aristotle begins with what the wise man is said to know. In other 
words, what does he appear to know? As in the case of the doctor 
who cannot cure but who is nevertheless wiser than the one who can, 
it is difficult to verify the wise man’s knowledge. Appearances can be 
deceiving. This problem anticipates the remarks that Aristotle makes 
in T.2 about distinguishing the philosopher, the sophist and the dialec- 
tician. For “dialecticians and sophists put on the same appearance as 
the philosopher . . . sophistry and dialectics busy themselves with the 
same genus of things as philosophy, but philosophy differs from dia- 
lectic in the manner of its capacity, and from sophistry in the life cho- 
sen.”!6 If we look only.to the final states of the three, and not to how 
they got there, we may see no difference. If we are not to be deceived 
by appearances, we must compare their “manner” and “life.” This con- 
trast must be addressed not only by the one thinking about the philos- 
opher, but by the philosopher himself. Only philosophy investigates 
whether “Socrates and Socrates sitting are the same.”!” Aristotle’s 





16 Nicomachean Ethics 1.8.1098b25-30. 
16 Metaphysics 4.2.1004b18~25. 
17 Metaphysics 4.2.1004b2-3. 
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choice of example in stating the task of philosophy: only the 
philosopher investigates Socrates. Philosophy investigates the philos- 
opher. That is, the philosopher investigates himself. 

Aristotle expresses an ongoing concern with the difficulty of 
knowing the knower, a difficulty that was introduced with the invisi- 
bility of the knowledge of the useless doctor. In chapter 2 Aristotle at- 
tacks the problem again, turning to common opinion about the wise 
man, as though his wisdom will become visible in our opinions about 
its content. Common opinion about the wise man is six-fold: 1) the 
wise man knows everything but not every individual thing; 2) the wise 
man knows what is hard to know; 3) the one who is more accurate is 
wiser; 3) the one who is more able to teach about the causes in each 
science is wiser; 4) knowledge pursued for its own sake and for the 
sake of understanding (eidenai) is wisdom to a higher degree than 
that pursued for the sake of its results; 5) the more architectonic sci- 
ence is wiser than any subordinate science. 

With the exception of the teaching requirement, all of these at- 
tributes have to do with abstracting from particulars. What wisdom 
knows it knows in general (katholou). It moves away from particular 
things to be known, from particular sciences that know them, and 
from any particular application of knowledge. The one external man- 
ifestation of wisdom is the ability to teach. The process of teaching 
brings knowledge into being. This actualization is perhaps our only 
chance at seeing this knowledge, which is probably why, when Aristo- 
tle first mentioned teaching in chapter one, he referred to it as a sign 
(semeion) of the one knowing. 

The teaching requirement is thus more than a requirement of 
communicability. To determine what counts as teaching rather than 
simply speaking, we would have to determine when the student can 
be said to have learned; when is the teaching complete? A fact can be 
demonstrated. Even animals can be trained. Yet the student in ques- 
tion is presumably being taught to be like the master-artisan, not the 
manual artisan, or else explanations would not be necessary. 

Benardete, in a discussion of the qualities of wisdom that make it 
so desirable, highlights the difference between a native speaker and a 
linguist. We appreciate the native speaker’s ability in a very different 
way from the linguist’s, just as we appreciate the gardener with a 
green thumb differently than we do a botanist. Benardete stresses the 
fact that it is the unteachability of innate knowledge that detracts 
from its impressiveness.'® Why is innate knowledge unteachable? 
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Surely a green-thumb gardener can show me how to transplant a rose- 
bush. This is equivalent to demonstrating a fact; but what about 
knowledge of cause? We turn then to the botanist, who can explain, 
scientifically, everything one needs to know about why a rosebush 
must be transplanted in a certain way. But we can imagine a botanist 
who can't teach as well as a botanist who can. What, then, is the dif- 
ference? 

The “why” or cause that is known by a good teacher and not just a 
good botanist must be the “why” of the knowledge that comprises bot- 
any rather than the “why” that explains any particular within botany. 
It is the teacher’s knowledge of this “why” that will reproduce in the 
student a state of knowing, more so than knowledge of the “why” of 
the rosebush. This is what the linguist is conscious of that the native 
speaker is not conscious of. The ability to reproduce this state of 
knowing in the student involves self-distance. The green-thumb is a 
gardener; the student is not. How can I, the student, move from my 
state of being to the gardener’s state of being? The green-thumb gar- 
dener and the native speaker have never for a moment experienced 
the state of not knowing, and therefore have never experienced the 
movement from one state to the other. They therefore do not know 
this movement, and cannot reproduce this movement in the student. 

Thus a teacher needs to understand not only the “why” of the 
“facts” that he teaches, but the “why” of his own knowledge—the ex- 
planation for how the state of knowing was achieved. This is the con- 
nection between wisdom and teaching. Insofar as one can teach (and 
not every botanist or linguist can), wisdom involves the self-reflective- 
ness that keeps the origin of its own knowledge in mind, and thus wis- 
dom is more of a middling state than a final state. Self-reflectiveness 
both enhances knowledge and undermines its complete possession. 
The crucial “middle” is between knowing and not knowing. This sug- 
gests that the wise person who is perfectly wise is not the best 
teacher. Rather, the philosopher like Socrates, who both knows and 
does not know, would be the better teacher. Yet if he is the better 
teacher, and teaching is an essential mark of wisdom, then he may 
also be wiser than the “perfectly” wise man. 

Common opinion about the wise man stressed his perfection, not 
his imperfection. The many see his god-like side and not his human 
side; apart from the ability to teach, they stress his separation (and the 





18 Benardete, “On Wisdom and Philosophy,” 208. 
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separateness of his knowledge, both from content and utility) and not 
his connection (to them or to the concrete world). But in fact the 
many and the wise man complete each other. His knowledge is pre- 
sented as complete, with no “outside,” no “standing back” to interrupt 
the perfection. The many are outside of him, looking upon his perfec- 
tion as outsiders, and thus have the distance that he lacks. But their 
distance entails the counterpart to his problem: because they are ab- 
solutely disconnected from him, their reflections only serve to pre- 
serve the illusion of the wholeness/perfection of his knowledge. The 
reflections of the many on the wise man cannot replace the connec- 
tion/separation of self-reflection, which preserves a middle (however 
muddled) and thus preserves the imperfection that is necessary in or- 
der to teach—that is, the imperfection necessary to connect the wise 
and the not-wise. This connection is necessary for the true perfection 
of wisdom, which otherwise has knowledge of cause with no under- 
standing of the cause of knowledge. Aristotle’s emphasis on the im- 
portance of teaching reminds us that the wise and the not-wise should 
not be thought of as radically separate, and therefore reminds us of 
the middle ground between knowing and not knowing. 

Preservation of this middle ground keeps an investigation of wis- 
dom from collapsing either into the content of what is known or into 
some abstraction in the mind of the knower that has no connection to 
the world at all. Can we imagine a linguist who knows no languages? 
Does the ability to teach (or understand) one language translate into 
the ability to teach (or understand) any language? Just because I pos- 
sess wisdom of French does not mean I can teach you German. But 
likewise, just because you speak German does not mean you can 
teach me German. Because the learning and the content are insepara- 
ble, the way can never dispense with the goal, just as the “why” is only 
understood as a “why” if it is understood in relation to the fact that it 
explains. If we zero in on the “why” itself apart from its relation to the 
fact, it becomes just another fact itself and ceases to be a “why.” First 
philosophy is only about the middle if it preserves both the origins 
and the goal of knowledge. 

To return to our earlier question: is what is called wisdom actu- 
ally wisdom? The answer to the question is more complex than a sim- 
ple yes or no. The problem is not that we call the wrong thing wis- 
dom; the problem is that when we call something wisdom, we 
separate wisdom in speech, providing a separate label, which gives 
the false impression of “knowing” wisdom. The best antidote to this 
pitfall is to preserve the dynamic quality of wisdom, the coming-into- 
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being of wisdom. Hence the emphasis on teaching, and hence the use 
of the perfect tense (eidenaz) for the state of knowing to which hu- 
man beings aspire. 

This helps us to distinguish between common opinion about wis- 
dom and Aristotle's self-reflectiveness about wisdom (or, between the 
desire of every human being to know and the desire of first philosophy 
to know that knowing). Aristotle’s investigation goes beyond com- 
mon opinion not only by adding an additional dimension of reflection 
that comprehends both the many and the wise, but also by preserving 
the connection to the world and to the self in order to attempt to pre- 
vent turning (human) wisdom into a complete abstraction. He does so 
by turning to two particular things that wisdom might know—-wonder 
and being—neither of which are simply “facts” or “things” to be 
known. Knowledge of wisdom requires knowledge of the “why” of 
wisdom, which is wonder (thaumazein). The (truly) wise man’s im- 
perfection, which surfaced through our analysis of the importance of 
teaching, leads directly into a discussion of wonder, which is the key 
to preserving the imperfection of wisdom that is necessary not only to 
teaching but to philosophy. Wonder functions in two ways in the argu- 
ment. It acts as a foil to wisdom, upholding one half of the necessary 
tension between knowing and not knowing. However, it also contains 
that tension within it, since wonder is a matter of knowing that you 
don’t know. 


Il 


When we see that what we thought was simple is actually hard, 
we wonder at it. This is not to say that we do not wonder at what im- 
mediately presents itself as hard—it just means that wonder deepens 
as our first attempts to resolve wonder in simple answers are under- 
stood to be insufficient. We only understand how hard something re- 
ally is through the attempt and failure to resolve it. Wonder deepens 
as we understand the reasons for our failure. 

Thus Aristotle says that philosophers first wondered at the per- 
plexities (aporiaz) closest to them, and then, advancing little by little, 
discussed the perplexities of greater matters, such as the sun and 
moon, and then of the whole universe. The desire to resolve the per- 
plexities is an end in itself; it is the desire to be in a state of knowing. 
Yet clearly the state of knowing and the state of wondering are not dis- 
junctive. In order for philosophy to continue, it seems, wonder must 
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be both omnipresent (so that questions are omnipresent) and not om- 
nipresent (so that we wonder about newer and increasingly sophisti- 
cated difficulties). 

Aristotle connects the resolution of such perplexities with abso- 
lute freedom and with the divine. To be in this state is to be free be- 
cause of the self-sufficiency of such knowledge, and because it exists 
for its own sake and not for the sake of any other good or use. Only 
god is this self-sufficient, and therefore it seems only god can have 
this knowledge. Wisdom would seem not only difficult for human be- 
ings to achieve, but indeed impossible. But this cannot be Aristotle’s 
final position, for he goes on to remark at the beginning of Book a 
that to theorize the truth is both hard and easy.’ The poets present it 
as too hard for human beings by limiting wisdom to god; the corollary 
is to make it too easy for human beings by reducing our sights to 
something more appropriate to our lowly nature. But Aristotle’s pre- 
sentation of wisdom as a matter of connection between knowing and 
not knowing allows for the possibility of a distinctly human wisdom. 

Aristotle now makes the following point: an acquisition of the sci- 
ence we are seeking would somehow place us in an opposing state to 
that with which we began the inquiry. He cites as an example of the 
initial state the fact that all human beings wonder at the incommensu- 
rability of the diagonal with the side of the square. Only the geometri- 
cian, after a great deal of learning, knows the cause of the incommen- 
surability and is thus in the contrary state. However, the contrary 
state is not the achievement of commensurability. In fact, nothing 
would make a geometrician wonder more, Aristotle adds, than if one 
were to make commensurate the diagonal and the side of the square. 
What the geometrician knows is the cause of an impossibility. With 
this example, Aristotle indicates something important about the goal 
of his inquiry. The goal is not a “solution” that would eliminate the 
perplexity; it is rather an understanding of perplexity. In other words, 
the goal is an understanding of wonder, rather than possession of a 
unit of measurement that would allow one to measure the two incom- 
mensurables. Defining wisdom in terms of final resolution of perplex- 
ity means that human beings will inevitably fail. The poets provide a 
mythical explanation for our limitations—that god is jealous—and 
argue that human nature is unfree in many ways. The poets draw too 
sharp a distinction between knowing and not knowing, either by mak- 
ing our inescapable human ignorance an insurmountable obstactle, or 
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by lowering the standard in light of that ignorance. The poet’s myths 
preserve wonder at the expense of wisdom, and undercut the impor- 
tance of the fact that wonder can know that it doesn’t know. More- 
over, to try to preserve wisdom in a diluted (more servile) form ig- 
nores the potential for a self-reflective wonder that transcends simple 
ignorance. Aristotle dismisses the poets with “bards tell many lies”? 
and then disputes the notion that we should seek a science more suit- 
able to our servile human nature. For there is no science more honor- 
able than this one. 

The geometrician’s wonder provides an alternative. The geometri- 
cian too knows what cannot be done. The geometrician’s achievement 
makes him superior to the many, but it is not an achievement that dis- 
connects his wisdom from wonder. Thus it does not require a perfect 
wisdom that only a god could have. First philosophy, which appreci- 
ates the geometrician’s imperfect wisdom, preserves both wonder and 
wisdom by emphasizing the perplexity in our knowledge as well as the 
knowledge in our perplexity. 

The significance of Aristotle’s turn to wonder is thus apparent. 
The human desire to be in a state of knowing is the desire to know 
that you know. Aristotle’s investigation focuses on this state, but it is 
difficult to isolate this “that” from what is known, since knowing is al- 
ways knowing something. The turn to wonder helps mitigate this diffi- 
culty. Wonder is not simply ignorance; it is a matter of knowing that 
you don’t know. The knowledge that there is no unit of measurement 
that can make commensurate the diagonal and the side of the square 
can in no way be reduced to a “something.” The object of the inquiry 
is now a “that” (knowing that you don’t know) that keeps the state of 
knowing that is the object of the investigation from collapsing into the 
knower or the thing known. Now we can conceive of a “that,” a state 
of knowing [that you don’t know], that is essentially human. It sug- 
gests that we are not gods, and that we are aware that our easy an- 
swers, our common myths and opinions, are insufficient. This con- 
strains the arrogant belief that knowledge is ever completely in our 
possession, yet it also connects us to the possibility of knowledge. 
Thus it is the springboard of philosophy and allows us to pursue our 
desire to be in a state of knowing. Wonder is the most important part 
of the argument because it provides us with a way of reflecting on the 
problem of knowledge that neither makes knowledge impossible nor 
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makes it a foregone conclusion. Thus wonder is simultaneously the 
opposite of wisdom, and is (human) wisdom. 

If the truth is indeed both hard and easy, Aristotle must explain 
why both are true—not only why it is hard. The attention he gives to 
the opinions of the many hints at the connection between knowing 
and not knowing. Wonder plays as important a role in Aristotle’s own 
argument as it does in the history of philosophy in which human be- 
ings wondered at increasingly difficult problems. And being is the 
most wonder-provoking problem of all. Focusing on wonder entails 
the same problem as focusing on wisdom: how do we isolate it as an 
object of inquiry? At this point the turn to an investigation of being is 
both logical and necessary, for while being is the most wondrous 
thing of all,” it is not any particular thing. To wonder at being is to 
wonder at wonder without wondering at some particular thing. The 
question of whether being qua being is a separable substance, which 
will dominate the rest of the Metaphysics, is the logical extension of 
Aristotle’s opening investigation of wisdom.” 


College of the Holy Cross 
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2I am grateful to Michael Davis, who first introduced me to Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, and to Mary Nichols. Both have profoundly influenced not 
only my thinking about Aristotle, but also my understanding of philosophy 
and of teaching. They patiently read many versions of this essay; however, 
any mistakes are my own. 
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ALFORD, C. Fred. What Evil Means to Us. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1997. xi + 185 pp. Cloth, $22.50—This engrossing book explores the hu- 
man experience of evil and locates its ground in “an experience of dread 
almost beyond words,” arguing that the evil we do is “an attempt to mas- 
ter the experience by inflicting it on others” (p. ix). This conclusion is 
the fruit of Alford’s reflections (the reflective, almost meditative, char- 
acter of the book is a strength) on interviews and surveys with two 
groups of people, those who responded to newspaper advertisements 
and a group of state prison inmates (most guilty of violent crimes). Al- 
ford finds that their account of evil is not unlike that of St. Augustine: it 
is “no-thing” (pp. 117-18). The book, however, is not a theodicy. What 
the ultimate explanation of evil is Alford leaves the reader to ponder. 
Rather he offers an account of our experience of evil, one which covers 
both the evil we do and the evil we suffer. 

The study is informed throughout by psychoanalytic theory, that of 
Melanie Klein as further developed by Thomas Ogden. Klein sees our 
experience in terms of “positions.” The “paranoid-schizoid” position 
identifies a fear of doom at the hands of external persecutors such that 
the self has no independent status, but is experienced only as acted 
upon by aggressors. Alford sees this as the psychology of the Hobbesian 
“state of nature.” The “depressive” position, on the other hand, is expe- 
rienced as the ground of remorse and, more importantly, as genuine 
love and concern. It is the position from which we can express our ex- 
periences through symbols and thus interpret them. The paranoid- 
schizoid position, however, cannot achieve that level of abstraction and 
thus cannot differentiate symbol from reality. The danger is that in the 
paranoid-schizoid position we can use one another as the material of 
our symbolization. The real ground of our experience of evil, however, 
is in what Ogden called the “autistic-contiguous” position, the most 
primitive position of all, in which one’s experiences are “precategori- 
cal.” It is a bit like what Freud called the “oceanic sense” and is most 
important since it includes much of the most vital and meaningful hu- 
man experience. At the same time, in it we can also experience a total 
loss of self. This precategorical experience of the autistic-contiguous 
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position, then, oscillates between a sense of unity with all of existence 
and complete loss of existence. The threat of complete loss is the 
ground of the dread. 

Alford’s most succinct definition of our experience of evil describes it 
as “a paranoid-schizoid attempt to evacuate the formless dread by giving 
it form via violent intrusion into another, the other’s body giving pre- 
symbolic form to the dread that is evacuated there” (p. 43). The evil that 
we do, then, is a response to the feeling of formless dread which we in- 
flict on others so that we can have only the vitality of autistic-contigu- 
ous experience. Understood thus, evil is a kind of “cheating” (p. 45) and 
ultimately an attempt to escape an ineliminable aspect of what it means 
to be human. To be human is to live with dread, with the limits imposed 
by the fact that we are not the ground or cause of our own existence, to 
state things in a slightly more metaphysical way than Alford does. 

Dealing with dread is the business of symbolization and Alford argues 
that our ability to do this successfully has a great deal to do with the re- 
sources provided by culture. Here he provides some acute criticism, 
since our popular culture seems to limit itself to the imitation of evil, a 
response which is not sufficiently abstract to do the job. Simply mirror- 
ing our dread does not help us frame or interpret it and thus does not 
help us to live with it (chap. 6). One particular phenomenon Alford dis- 
cusses is the rage among young people for vampires, a cultural symbol 
ill-fitted to helping us deal with dread. Greek tragedy is Alford’s favorite 
example of a mode of symbolization that really does help us understand 
evil, both the evil we do and the evil done to us, since the dread at the 
root of evil unites those two experiences. What these things, as well as 
much of the great religious traditions, help us to learn is that “some- 
times, avoiding doing evil is about simply suffering” (p. 65). Yet this isa 
lesson which must be learned and so we must have cultural resources 
which can help us to learn it. 

The foregoing merely highlight a few points in a book which one will 
want to read slowly. Along the way Alford uses the statements from his 
“informants” to test the views of Hannah Arendt, Nietzsche, Kant, Mil- 
ton, and Thomas Mann among others. Each of these discussions is a 
thoughtful and serious grappling with another view of the problem. 
Most impressive of all, however, is the seamless weaving into his own 
discussion of the views of the free citizens and inmates Alford inter- 
viewed. In certain cases, the prisoners’ perspectives are importantly dif- 
ferent from those of the free citizens (this is clearest in chapter 5 where 
Alford discusses his informants’ views of the culpability of people like 
Adolf Eichmann who have participated in massive and organized evil— 
the prisoners have a much more benign view of Eichmann, tending to 
see him as a helpless pawn in a world containing only victims and exe- 
cutioners). The psychoanalytic theory gives Alford a vocabulary, but is 
not nearly as impressive as the richness of his own reflections on the 
views of his informants. 

There remain, of course, many questions, as Alford acknowledges. 
One would seem to concern the very cultural symbols which Alford 
thinks can help us deal with evil. Where do they come from? The inter- 
pretations that Alford proposes of Greek tragedy, as well as of the Faust 
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legend are suggestive, as is his trenchant critique of popular culture. 
What, however, is responsible for the creation of better and worse cul- 
tures? How did ours go so wrong? 

This 1s a deeply thoughtful and humane book which anyone interested 
in the phenomenon of evil—and who isn’t?—-will want to read and pon- 
der.—V. Bradley Lewis, The Catholic University of America. 


ALLEN, R. E., trans. and comment. Jon, Hippias Minor, Laches, Protagoras: 
The Dialogues of Plato, Volume 3. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1998. xiv + 234 pp. Cloth, $42.50; paper, $18.00—Few recent events in 
the world of Platonic scholarship have caused more excitement than the 
publication of the initial volumes of R. E. Allen’s The Dialogues of Plato. 
Allen is on track to become the first scholar since Benjamin Jowett in 
the nineteenth century to produce a translation, with commentary, of all 
of Plato’s works. This feat is all the more impressive because Allen’s 
translations and comments thus far have been superb. 

Allen’s Jon, Hippias Minor, Laches, Protagoras presents these four 
dialogues “in paratactic” (p. xi). The presentation is thus one dialogue 
after another, but Allen may also intend to suggest that the dialogues 
constitute the front rank of a phalanx. This is a possible meaning of the 
Greek word from which “paratactic” is derived, and the dialogues do in 
various ways show Socrates in battle with sophistical views about the 
meaning of life. 

The most intriguing feature of Ion, Hippias Minor, Laches, Protago- 
ras is Allen’s commentary. In the preface to the first volume of The Di- 
alogues of Plato, he says that he intends his commentary to be “in some 
sense Socratic, in that its primary purpose is not to set forth doctrine, 
but to help clear away obstacles which interfere with understanding the 
text” (p. xi). In respect to the Jon, Hippias Minor, Laches, and Protag- 
oras, these “obstacles” for the most part concern the Protagoras be- 
cause it is the most widely read and discussed of the four texts. In par- 
ticular, on the basis of the Protagoras, many have concluded that 
Socrates maintained “that virtue is knowledge, that to know the good is 
to do it, that incontinence or d&xeacia is impossible” (p. xii). Allen, 
however, argues that this “Socratic Paradox’ is undoubtedly a paradox, 
but not Socratic” (p. 161), because Socrates only went so far as to main- 
tain that virtue implies knowledge and that wrongdoing is involuntary 
(pp. xii, 159-61). 

Other prominent obstacles concerning the Protagoras that Allen tries 
to clear away are certain views of two extremely well known scholars: 
Gregory Vlastos and Terence Irwin. Vlastos cites Protagoras 330c—d as 
containing “the star instance of Self-Predication in Plato” (“The Third 
Man Argument in the Parmenides” [Philosophical Review 63 (1954): 
319-49], p. 338). Allen argues against Vlastos’s interpretation and sets it 
aside as resting “on a misunderstanding of Greek idiom” (p. 111). Irwin 
comes in for criticism with respect to his book Plato’s Moral Theory 
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(New York: Oxford University Press, 1977) both for his interpretation of 
Protagoras 351b-360e and for his general approach to Plato’s texts. 
Allen says that Irwin is “an unabashed proponent of The More Fool 
Plato style of exegesis” (p. 166). Rather than approach the text with the 
proper respect for Plato’s philosophical and artistic genius, Irwin is 
much too quick to assume that Plato is confused in relatively simple- 
minded ways. Allen says that this style of exegesis “is to the interpreta- 
tion of texts as astrology is to astronomy” (p. 166). 

In addition to trying to clear away “The More Fool Plato style of exe- 
gesis” that dominates so much contemporary Platonic scholarship, 
Allen also sets his sights on the proliferation of the use of formal tools in 
the interpretation of Plato. The problem here is twofold. The first is 
that many commentators assume that such tools are philosophically 
neutral when in fact they carry a commitment to “the neo-Kantian as- 
sumption in quantification theory that assertions of existence reduce to 
assertions that predicates are sometimes true” (p. 122). Rather than 
neutral tools to be used to produce a deeper understanding of Plato’s 
text, Allen thus suggests that the naive reliance on formal methods 
should be seen “as a neo-Kantian attack on the possibility of metaphys- 
ics, carried forward by historians who ‘interpret’ metaphysicians into 
nonsense” (p. 123). The second problem with the proliferation of for- 
mal techniques is that commentators often do not understand the tech- 
niques they apply to the text. C. C. W. Taylor in particular comes in for 
criticism on this point for his analysis of Protagoras 349e—350c in his 
book Plato, Protagoras (New York: Oxford University Press, 1976) in 
the Clarendon Plato Series. Allen suggests that what Taylor uses “is not 
logic but an eléwAov of logic, the mote and the beam” (p. 124). 

Not everyone will agree with Allen’s choice of obstacles in need of 
clearing away before Plato’s text can be properly understood. Nor will 
everyone be pleased with Allen’s rather direct methods of removal. Yet 
I think that there should be agreement on the immensity of Allen’s 
achievement. In his remarks on the jacket of the paper edition, John P. 
Anton puts the point well: “Allen’s work will replace existing alterna- 
tives. His accurate translation and fresh approach will challenge the 
winds of doctrine that have dominated Platonic scholarship and inter- 
pretation for decades.”—-Thomas A. Blackson, Arizona State Univer- 
sity. 


BEETS, M. G. J. Socrates on Death and the Beyond: A Companion to Plato’s 
Phaedo. Amsterdam: Duna, 1997. 278 pp. Paper, n.p.—Beets keeps 
company with the Phaedo in two different modes: (1) 69 pages of 
“philosophical background” and (2) 185 pages in which translation of 
the text is interspersed with commentary based on the philosophical po- 
sition articulated in the first part. 

This philosophical basis of Beets’s reading of the dialogue is an idio- 
syncratic but intriguing blend of the neo-Platonic and the neo-Kantian, 
articulated in terms of a tripartite “divided line,” with the labels 
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phenomenon, physikon and noumenon. The first of these corresponds 
to “the cave” of Republic 7, the “world” of everyday experience, under- 
stood by Beets in Kantian terms, as the product of an unconscious syn- 
thesis of sense data in terms of a set of categories called “the universal a 
priori.” The second is a “cleaned up” version of the first, in which the 
way in which time and causality are experienced on the first level is 
seen as an illusion, and is replaced by a version of time as a fourth 
Minkowskian dimension, and causality as a harmonious interrelation- 
ship of all world lines. This is said to remove much that was self-contra- 
dictory in the way the world appeared at the first level, and to give us an 
intelligible and noncontradictory version of a world in space-time. On 
the third level, however, one leaves space and time behind, to enter a 
world of the purely intelligible, of the purely formal “non-things” such as 
the beautiful itself. Nonetheless, at this level, Beets still pays lip service 
to the Kantian claim that the noumenal is unknowable, by trying to draw 
a distinction between the noumenal and the “adequate” or “reliable” 
concept of it which is the most that the true philosopher can attain by 
truly free thinking. He drops an occasional hint that the mystic can 
somehow go beyond this. 

Having laid down this Procrustean bed, Beets proceeds in part 2 to lay 
the text of the Phaedo into it, with a translation which is generally faith- 
ful, but at times tendentious, and with a commentary which is always 
single minded, sometimes plausible, and sometimes forced. 

On Beets’s account, almost every statement made by Socrates is sys- 
tematically ambiguous, having one meaning for Socrates and others en- 
gaged in truly free thinking, and another for those still mired in the intu- 
itive level of thought. While he claims that it is Socrates’ intention to 
raise his interlocutors from the latter to the former level, he also claims 
that he cannot be allowed to succeed in Plato’s dialogues, for the purely 
literary reason that this would bring the conversation to a close. He 
seems to take this as an excuse for not explaining how Socrates’ system- 
atically ambiguous speech is supposed to function pedagogically in 
moving his hearers from one level of meaning to the other. 

According to Beets, Socrates understands himself to be saying some- 
thing like the following. The self as it is understood by someone on the 
intuitive level is a poor remnant of the true self, which is in truth one of 
the formal non-things on the third level, which, as such, is in truth one 
aspect of the harmonious unity which they constitute all together. This 
is the self that has an eternal existence outside of the illusion of time, 
and in that sense “beyond” not “after” death. One’s “fulfillment” as a 
truly free thinker lies in freeing oneself from the bonds of the intuitive 
self so as to come to exist only beyond the intuitive level, and even be- 
yond the level of the physikon. In a peculiar twist, reminiscent of Kant’s 
postulates, Beets maintains that those who have striven adequately to 
achieve such fulfillment but who are not among the relatively few who 
achieve it “within this lifetime,” somehow attain it at the moment of 
physical death. What becomes of those who have not striven for fulfill- 
ment, at the moment of physical death, is not quite clear. Yet the notion 
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that the soul is a nonmaterial being that continues in time past the death 
of the body is, according to Beets, a misunderstanding characteristic of 
those still at the intuitive level. 

Beets’s attempt to put together Kant, Plotinus, and the text of the 
Phaedo is breathtaking in its audacity and dogged in its execution, but 
does not quite live up to the criterion of harmony and coherence that he 
postulates for true being —Michael Dink, St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


BRADY, Jules M. New Approaches to God: Based on Proofs By Anselm, 
Aquinas, and Kant. North Andover, Massachusetts: Genesis, 1996. 136 
pp. Cloth, $19.95—Jules Brady has written a volume that demonstrates 
a keen understanding of the history of natural theology and an ability to 
develop original interpretations. After an Introduction (written by Jo- 
seph Bobik), there appear a Preface and a Prologue. Herein Brady out- 
lines the book and introduces some philosophical terms and distinc- 
tions that illumine principles basic to Aquinas’s theistic arguments. He 
also adumbrates in the Prologue his evaluation of Anselm’s argument. 
The next three chapters contain excerpts from Anselm, Aquinas, and 
Kant. These texts anchor his subsequent commentary, which consti- 
tutes the remaining seven chapters of the book (ten chapters in all). Be- 
cause of some confusion in editing or printing, the notes do not corre- 
spond with the published chapters, but the reader will have no trouble 
diagnosing the problem and making the necessary adjustment. 

The interpretive chapters show that Brady is a skilled exegete and an 
original thinker in his own right. He analyzes the texts of Anselm, 
Aquinas, and Kant and interprets their arguments in a refreshing way. 
He puts their writings in perspective by relating their views on natural 
theology to their accounts of metaphysics and epistemology generally. 
That he can do this in the brief pages of his text (136 pages in all) is a tri- 
umph of conciseness. 

Brady's assessment of Anselm makes the case that the ontological ar- 
gument can be read on three levels: the theological, the philosophical, 
and the polemical (expressed in Anselm’s reply to Gaunilo). This last 
level, which appeals to the degrees of good as a basis for the concept of 
that than which nothing greater can be conceived, gives the ontological 
argument an a posteriori character. At any rate, Aquinas and Kant fail 
to criticize Anselm’s argument successfully because they are unaware of 
how these three levels insulate it from their objections. While they ob- 
ject to one level, the validity of their criticism is undermined by the 
other two levels they ignore. Brady’s discussion of Anselm is exegeti- 
cally ingenious and provocative. 

On several occasions throughout the book, Brady elucidates the as- 
sumptions behind Kant’s criticisms of natural theology. These discus- 
sions are very helpful for any teacher attempting to explain Kant’s inter- 
pretation of existence. Central to this interpretation is the distinction 
between existence as a category and existence as an experience. Brady 
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proceeds to explain how this distinction is both a fundamental doctrine 
of Kant’s philosophy and nonetheless suffers limitations as a critique of 
natural theology. 

Chapter 7 is an engaging and original interpretation of Aquinas’s 
fourth way. Philosophers and students alike will find this chapter highly 
informative, since traditionally scholars regard the fourth way as the 
most elusive and mysterious of St. Thomas's theistic arguments. A high- 
light of this chapter is an account of esse as an indivisible simple quality. 
Failure to recognize, this fact has pres `nted commentators from under- 
standing Aquinas's proof (p. 85). The power of the argument has eluded 
both natural theologians and their < itics because too often they have 
approached the degrees of being as’ aough they were quantitative rather 
than qualitative differences. 

Chapters 8 and 9 attempt to infer theism from “a turn to the transcen- 
dental method,” a method which “consists in turning my attention from 
the object to my cognition of it” (p. 104). For those whose tastes run 
contrary to Transcendental Thomism, Brady’s efforts here will not sat- 
isfy. To start with the transcendental turn is to condemn the mind to 
know only its own contents. It seems illusory to suppose that out of a 
transcendental argument theism can be established. Knowledge of 
things can furnish a foundation for God’s existence; knowledge of 
knowledge is a more dubious foundation for theism. Transcendental ar- 
guments appear to be a sophistical parlor trick in which a theist tries to 
pull something like a noumenal rabbit from a phenomenal hat. If the 
premises of our argument are only about intramental objects, how can 
they transcend themselves so as to establish an extramental conclusion? 
As the premises go, so goes the conclusion. These remarks show the fu- 
tility of any attempt to wed Thomistic theism, which is committed to a 
realist metaphysics of knowledge, with the antirealist epistemology of 
Immanuel Kant and his followers. This is a Faustian bargain that will 
prove destructive of theism and will beg the question for antirealism. 
However, should one disagree with my comments here, then one will 
find Brady’s transcendental arguments in chapter 8, “A Contemporary 
Approach,” and chapter 9, “A Fact of Knowledge,” a lucid and exemplary 
effort to use modern subjectivism as a basis for theism. 

Things are less controversial in chapter 10, “Natural Theology,” in 
which Brady argues that theistic arguments are relevant for our reli- 
gious attitudes about God. Theism is not an irrelevancy, as Kierkegaard 
and others have argued, for worship of the divine. With a deepening of 
our intellectual awareness about God, our faith becomes edified and 
empowered. After all, during Christian times at least, the principal mo- 
tive for philosophical theism has been “faith seeking understanding.” 

A delightful feature, of Brady’s book is his gift for pedagogical illustra- 
tion. The book is spiced with clear and effective examples and analo- 
gies. These encourage the student to engage what otherwise would be 
forbidding metaphysical subjects, distinctions, and terms. His book is 
accessible and yet instructive for student and teacher alike. Like Fred 
Astaire, he makes the steps look easy. Such facility in Brady’s case be- 
trays a lifetime of work in the philosophy of God.—Curtis L. Hancock, 
Rockhurst College. — 
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CHALMERS, David. The Conscious Mind: In Search of a Fundamental The- 
ory. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996. xvii + 414 pp. Cloth, 
$35.00—Building on earlier papers on the same theme, Chalmers argues 
here for a dualism which is epiphenomenalist (since nonphysical “phe- 
nomenal states” fail to interact with the physical, or indeed exhibit any 
causal powers), yet naturalistic (since these states exhibit correlating 
laws ensuring a perfect harmony with physical processes). After estab- 
lishing the elements of his position, Chalmers explores numerous appli- 
cations, including arguments against missing and inverted qualia; the 
congeniality of his view to panpsychism (where every physical process 
is accompanied by nonphysical consciousness), functionalism, and arti- 
ficial intelligence, and even the proper interpretation of quantum phys- 
ics. 

Chapters 2 and 3 set out the underpinnings of Chalmers’s dualist posi- 
tion, and form the foundation of the entire book, as arguments in subse- 
quent chapters invariably presuppose this dualism. Chapter 2 offers 
Chalmers’s theory of meaning, essentially a Russellian “description/ref- 
erence” account, with rigid designation added. Chalmers terms these 
“primary intension” and “secondary intension,” respectively, preferring 
“intension” to “description,” in particular to emphasize that the descrip- 
tions involved may be incomplete or fuzzy (pp. 58-4). The secondary in- 
tension (reference) is the rigid designation of whatever the primary in- 
tension (description) picks out in the speaker's world (or “centered 
world,” modulo worries about Twatery twin earths) (p. 59). Chalmers 
portrays primary intensions as purely conceptual—whereas secondary 
intensions involve factual issues as well—and advises us to think of 
them “as the a priori and a posteriori aspects of meaning, respectively” 
(p. 62). While each sentence will likewise yield two different proposi- 
tions, corresponding to the two intensions (p. 63), for purposes of con- 
ceptual analysis the primary intension is central, as “it is natural to 
think of the primary proposition as the cognitive content of thought” (p. 
65) 


Conceptual analysis proves crucial to mind-body issues, as “[i]t is log- 
ical supervenience according to a primary intension that determines 
whether reductive explanation is possible” (p. 69). Chalmers reasons as 
follows: in cases of genuine reduction, a complete physical description 
of the universe would logically/conceptually entail the higher-level 
facts—the supervenience relation is one of conceptual, not merely 
“nomic,” necessity. So while it is an empirical issue which complete de- 
scription actually picks out our world, it is an a priori, conceptual ques- 
tion which higher-level facts are entailed, given a ground-level physical 
description. (Analogy: we can deduce various facts about space a pri- 
ori from a given spatial geometry—though of course which geometry 
fits our universe is an a posteriori, empirical issue.) Hence conceptual 
analysis and thought experiments can in principle inform us about ques- 
tions of supervenience or its failure: “If the physical facts about a possi- 
ble world fix the high-level facts, we should expect to be able to analyze 
the intension of the high-level concept in question, at least to a good ap- 
proximation, in order to see how its application can be determined by 
physical facts” (p. 80). In particular, if our concept of phenomenal con- 
sciousness is not entailed by the low-level physical description—that is, 
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if these physical features are conceivable without accompanying con- 
sciousness—then we have evidence that consciousness does not super- 
vene on the physical. 

We do have such evidence, according to Chalmers, who presents two 
variations on this thought experiment: Mary and the zombies. We can 
conceive of my zombie twin, molecule-for-molecule my equal, but lack- 
ing consciousness. We can also imagine Mary, raised in a monochrome 
world, who knows all the facts about her neurophysiological make-up. 
When Mary sees red for the very first time, it is clear she learns some- 
thing from this experience which all the neuroscience in the world 
couldn't teach—hence the phenomenal experience of red was not en- 
tailed by her completed neurophysiological database. Hence phenome- 
nal states do not supervene upon, or reduce to, the physical. Hence du- 
alism is true. 

This conclusion may appear less obvious to those not sharing Chalm- 
ers’s epistemic confidence. A thought experiment may clarify a posi- 
tion, without providing new evidence for it; and perhaps simple thought 
experiments—involving, say, a universe with only two metal globes con- 
nected by a rope—might even provide evidence for a position (though 
perhaps not). Yet a unified conceptual understanding of all physical 
facts involved in the central nervous system, clear enough to render all 
higher-level facts conceptually deducible, seems a massive achieve- 
ment, and a target for skepticism on several scores: (1) judging from the 
current fragmentary nature of scientific theory, such a complete and 
unified account is, for humans, quite possibly a philosopher's pipe 
dream; (2) knowing which physical base (out of a potential infinity of 
candidates) fits the actual world is not an a priori issue; and in any case 
(3) a single individual, reflecting in advance of future scientific progress, 
might well despair of juggling such a physical description in his limited 
imagination, however comfortable his philosophical armchair. 

Chalmers remains unmoved by such worries. He assures us that we 
need imagine only a small fragment of the physical universe (a “situa- 
tion”) (p. 67), and explains (or perhaps stipulates) that even many of the 
physical details may be ignored: “it is enough to imagine the system at a 
coarse level, and make sure we conceive it with appropriately sophisti- 
cated mechanisms. ... No matter how sophisticated we imagine these 
mechanisms to be, the zombie scenario remains as coherent as ever” (p. 
98). Moreover, while acknowledging that impossibilities can be miscon- 
ceived as possible, Chalmers seems to believe that a priori resources 
can unveil such cases: “sufficient reflection will reveal that the concepts 
are being incorrectly applied” (p. 99). To persistent epistemological 
worries here, Chalmers has a persistent response: the burden is on the 
skeptic to prove there is a problem. If an opponent worries that fine- 
grained physical detail may contribute in unforeseen ways, “then she 
owes us an account of what that way might be, and none is available” (p. 
98). Likewise, to claims that a conceptual conflict may lie buried in the 
complexities of my zombie twin, “the burden is on the opponent to give 
us some idea of where the contradiction might lie in the apparently quite 
coherent description” (p. 99). 
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By the skeptic’s own lights, the burden will instead lie in arguing that 
Chalmers’s thought experiments are unreliable metrics of possibility— 
that even if we premise a complete atomistic (or cellular) description of 
a human, the description is the plaything of Leibniz’s God, not of mere 
mortals. If the history of scientific and philosophical thought is any 
guide, it seems likely a past philosopher (or even a current scientific 
naif) could perfectly well believe the specified combination of atoms 
would not necessarily (or even actually) yield water. If Chalmers insists 
this stems from failure to consider the full details of chemical theory, he 
walks into the skeptic’s trap: if a significant degree of precision and de- 
tail is required to see these “conceptual entailments,” and if (reassur- 
ances notwithstanding) lacking that theoretical detail is not a priori ap- 
parent to the thought experimenter, then how can Chalmers know 
whether he is employing the necessary degree of detail-——again, well in 
advance of empirical scientific development? If the skeptic’s worry 
here is well founded, we may conclude that for all we know Chalmers’s 
molecular twin would necessarily have “phenomenal states,” with the 
same necessity that H,O is water, and likewise that for all we know 
Mary’s complete (hence potentially superhuman) knowledge of neuro- 
science would yield knowledge of phenomenal states in advance of ex- 
periencing them. 

Mary highlights another concern for Chalmers: whether phenomenal 
states can be adequately known through concepts alone. If so, Mary 
could in principle learn about phenomenal states through neuroscien- 
tific theory. Chalmers dismisses this scenario on intuitive grounds: “the 
very implausibility of the denial that Mary gains knowledge about the 
world is evidence that materialism is doomed” (p. 145). Yet he makes 
continual reference to our concepts of conscious experience. In defend- 
ing his zombie argument, he states explicitly that the burden is (again) 
on opponents claiming impossibility to find a conceptual contradiction: 
“if she cannot point out something about the intensions of the concepts. 
. . that might lead to a contradiction, then her case will not be convinc- 
ing” (p. 96). If we have no concept of “phenomenal states,” it is absurd 
to consider whether that “concept” is consistent with any others—and 
Chalmers’s thought experiments inherit that absurdity. When it comes 
to articulable descriptions of phenomenal states, Chalmers is tellingly 
mute, resorting either to (apparent) synonyms (qualia, consciousness, 
experience) or inarticulate metaphors (“what it’s like,” “what it feels 
like”). Perhaps in view of this, Chalmers makes a seemingly ad hoc ad- 
justment to his semantic theory: in the one special case of phenomenal 
states, the primary and secondary intensions collapse together—in ef- 
fect, the reference (the state itself) is its own description (p. 207). Since 
the content of these phenomenal states is for Chalmers nonconceptual 
(p. 233), and he emphasizes repeatedly that the states themselves are in- 
describable, it is unclear what sort of concept we end up with here, or 
how it could figure in a “conceptual contradiction.” 

Questions of qualia and “what it’s like,” while certainly not new, seem 
the dominant vogue in current philosophy of mind; and in light of 
Chalmers’s central role in this development, his book is highly recom- 
mended to readers wishing to decide for themselves the merits of these 
issues.—Brian Beakley, Eastern Ilinois University. 
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CHAMBERS, Simone. Reasonable Democracy: Jürgen Habermas and the Pol- 
itics of Discourse. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996. x + 250 pp. 
Cloth, $39.95; paper, $16.95—In the introduction, “Justice, Rationality, 
and Democracy” (pp. 1-13), Simone Chambers states the purpose of her 
work—to provide a coherent justification and philosophical elaboration 
of the idea that “. . . the more we employ noncoercive public debate to 
resolve our deepest: collective moral, political, and social disputes, the 
better” (p. 1). | 

Section 1, “Proceduralism without Metaphysics” accepts the Kantian 
moral outlook, however, it endeavors to justify it from a “post-meta- 
physical” (p. 5) frame of reference. The three chapters are “What Is Pro- 
ceduralism?” (pp. 17-29), “Proceduralism and the Recovery of Moral In- 
tuitions” (pp. 30-42), and “Interpretive Deontology” (pp. 43-56). 
Proceduralism, which embodies the principle of the priority of the right 
over the good is defined as the notion which gives priority to the method 
of arriving at moral decisions (pp. 17-19). Chambers tends to the rejec- 
tion of “rational-choice theory” (the “benefit-maximizing” view of hu- 
man relations) in favor of “rational-agreement theory” (human relations 
based on informed consent through public discourse) (p. 25). 

Section 2, “Contract or Conversation?” looks at three main liberal the- 
ories: “John Rawls and the Freedom and Equality of Citizens” (pp. 59- 
77), “Thomas Scanlon and the Desire for Reasonable Agreement” (pp. 
78—89), and “Jürgen Habermas and Practical Discourse” (pp. 90-105). 

Section 3, “Discourse and Modernity” is devoted to “Universalism in 
Reconstructive Science” (pp. 109-22), “Defending Modernity” (pp. 123- 
38), and “Universalism in Morality” (pp. 189-52)—as against the post- 
modernist challenges. “Reconstructive science” is Habermas’s term for 
describing a method of inquiry that is “quasi-transcendental” (p. 111). 

Chambers’s main argument is that, while acceptable justifications for 
moral decision-making are now irretrievably “postmetaphysical,” the 
distances between the right and the good, between deontology and 
hermeneutics, between the universal and the particular, may be fruit- 
fully bridged by the idea of ongoing public conversation about morality, 
of morality being determined by the public debate between persons rec- 
ognized as rational, moral agents. The validity, public legitimacy, and 
some sense of the universality of moral principles is upheld, if they are 
arrived at through this kind of procedure. 

Section 4, “Discourse and Politics,” attempts to apply the theory to 
political practice, in “From the Ideal to the Real” (pp. 155-72); “Justice 
and the Individual” (pp. 173-92); “Approximating Discourse” (pp. 193— 
211); “An Illustration” (pp. 212-27), which discusses the Quebec issue in 
Canada; and “Culture and Politics” (pp. 228-45). 

The work also includes Acknowledgments (pp. ix—x) and an Index 
(pp. 247-50). 

Chambers makes her arguments exclusively from the context of cur- 
rent-day liberal or left-liberal political theory. In Western society, where 
liberalism and left-liberalism have an overwhelming preponderance, 
particularly in the mass-media, mass-education, and legal systems, it is 
easy for her to advocate noncoervice debate as a vehicle for moral and 
political decision-making. In earlier times, liberalism (or the viewpoint 
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most analogous to it at a given time), was quite willing to use force and 
coercion to advance its interests, as in the English Civil Wars/Jacobite 
rebellions, the American Revolution, the American Civil War, and the 
French Revolution. Without its willingness to use massive force, liberal- 
ism’s world-historical advance would probably have been nugatory. 

One may wonder if the problem of finding the balance between “con- 
sensus” and “pluralism” in liberal democracy has actually been ad- 
dressed. If there ever occurs today a challenge to liberalism from the 
Right, it is all-too-often categorized as “hate-speech” (for which criminal 
penalties can be exacted), or pejoritized as “hidebound reaction” (with 
the accompanying social and professional ostracism of the offender). 
One’s interest in “noncoercive public debate” appears to be conditioned 
by the extent to which it is instrumental in further intensifying the lib- 
eral mindset in society. Can one ever reach an “illiberal” conclusion, or 
carry out any “illiberal” measure or program, as a result of this noncoer- 
cive public debate? 

Chambers’s discussion of the Quebec issue is centered on the conflict 
between Quebec's French majority, and the English minority in Quebec. 
This ignores a third, far more important party—English Canada itself. 

Many English-Canadians have felt that their own, British-derived collec- 
tive eae has been shredded for the sake of appeasing Quebec—a 
sacrifice little appreciated by the Québécois. The fate of the English mi- 
nority in Quebec is mostly irrelevant and not germane to the fate of En- 
glish Canada as a whole; the really important issue is the “nation-to-na- 
tion” relations of English and French Canada. 

The notion that existing liberal political practice generally tends to- 
ward being defined by its embrace of noncoercive public debate is 
highly questionable. The characterizing of the practice of liberalism as 
gentle, tolerant, and reasonable, and of its theorizing as having an al- 
most exclusively benign effect on human relations—as opposed to look- 
ing at its actual nature and history—brings us no closer to real freedom, 
tolerance, and respect for differing viewpoints.—Mark Wegierski, Cana- 
dian-Polish Research Institute. 


CONWAY, Daniel W. Nietzsche’s Dangerous Game: Philosophy in the Twi- 
light of the Idols. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997. xii + 
267 pp. Cloth, $54.95—As the Nietzsche industry continues to thrive, of- 
fering Zarathustra zealots everything from coffee table photography 
books to quasi-fictional accounts of Nietzsche’s mad dance into insanity 
and posterity, Daniel Conway offers a sober account of Nietzsche's late 
writings, choosing to address quite seriously the shrill excesses that 
mark Nietzsche’s work from 1885-8. Conway undertakes to present 
Nietzsche’s own decadence and inheriting readership as evidence of the 
failure of his later project. Nietzsche embarks on voyages toward terri- 
bie seas, seeking to unsterilize wisdom and set his revaluation of values 
in motion by announcing his presence as “dynamite”; Conway exposes 
Nietzsche’s later works as just that, a tremendous power with erratic 
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and often misguided aim. Whereas Kaufmann, Schacht, and others de- 
fend Nietzsche’s thought as apolitical, and gloss over or ignore alto- 
gether the vitriol and self-aggrandizement of Nietzsche’s last five works, 
Conway treats Nietzsche’s critique of modernity in light of Nietzsche’s 
self-referential motif. Unfortunately, Nietzsche crumbles under the bur- 
den of such scrutiny, as he emerges as the decaying embodiment of 
those upon whom he sets. Conway portrays Nietzsche as a cunning 
strategist who employs various techniques to obfuscate his own enerva- 
tion (chap. 5). Nietzsche here is cast as the self-avowed decadent 
whose descent is marked by his solicitation of discipleship, and who 
knows full well that those worthy heirs will turn on him in an act of per- 
fidy. The shameless shepherding of flatterers, reprobates, and misfits 
signals his decadence; Nietzsche recruits scions from the fringes of soci- 
ety instead of fostering his militia from within the latently noble ranks 
(chap. 5). Resuscitating the modern community is rejected as a futile 
project for Nietzsche; he casts himself as the neo-Christ figure whose 
immediate audience, owing to their own decadence, has a flash point 
too high for Nietzsche to ignite. The modern pilot light has been snuffed 
out, Nietzsche concedes, and a new one must be lit. 

Conway begins his examination of Nietzsche’s project by examining 
his admitted decadence. As Nietzsche’s health and philosophic rigor 
wane, his megalomania and obloquy surge; Conway suggests this to be a 
reaction to his solitude as an outside observer of the crisis of modernity. 
Nietzsche's political consciousness emerges as a result of his inward 
turn, and he recognizes himself as the exemplar of the psychological at- 
rophy of the times, which no political antidote can reverse. Nietzsche 
contends that modernity’s swollen will does not provide the taut sails 
needed for appreciable accomplishment; he aims to push what he sees 
as already falling. Conway then brings to light Nietzsche's theory of the 
soul as an organizing “social structure of drives and affects” (p. 27) and 
orchestrating capacitor of the will to power. He addresses Nietzsche’s 
distinction between drives and instinct, and how both factor into his re- 
nowned vitalism, the manifestation of health and vigor that marks value 
and determines judgment. Conway then exposes Nietzsche’s theory of 
agency as an enigmatic contrast of romantic self-determination and inci- 
dental participation in the will to power (chap. 2). Nietzsche’s theory of 
the subject vacillates between that of engine and that of mere rudder, as 
the match that selects which fuse to light. Conway’s indictment of this 
equivocating theory of agency deflates Nietzsche’s status as the cham- 
pion of the heroic will, even as the theory of agency is extrapolated into 
the agency of a people rather than a lone individual (chap. 3). Sickness 
and decline merely act as symptoms of the corrupting influence of deca- 
dence, which only surfaces in the consciousness of a decadent age; 
Nietzsche's consideration of it suggests a de facto self-diagnosis of de- 
cline. Conway presents Nietzsche’s mawkish romanticism and con- 
fused sketch of eternal recurrence as evidence of that decline. 
Nietzsche’s revaluation is upended by the very priestly life-deflation 
against which he inveighs. The siren song of decadence and Nietzsche's 
own garish ressentiment prove to be stumbling blocks to launching an 
immediate revaluation (chaps. 6, 7). 
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One of the more eloquent scholarly accounts of Nietzsche’s decline, 
Nietzsche's Dangerous Game may be written off by partisan readers as 
merely a grave account of a man who railed against the spirit of gravity. 
Conway casts Nietzsche as the Antichrist serpent devouring its own tail, 
the black hole of philosophy collapsing upon himself. Conway paints 
Nietzsche as a degenerative matchstick rather than the explosive pow- 
derkeg he fancied himself to be, his portrait stained by his own deca- 
dence.—Christopher Field, Loyola University Chicago. 


CRAVERO, José M. J. El Tomismo en la Filosofia Contempordnea de la 
Economia. Ediciones de la Universidad Catolica Argentina: Buenos 
Aires, 1997. 84 pp. Paper, n.p.—Cravero’s work is divided in three 
parts. In the first part, the author briefly presents his views of the influ- 
ence of Thomistic philosophy on three main schools of contemporary 
economic philosophies—liberalism, socialism, and what he calls Chris- 
tian economic philosophy—by analyzing these relationships in three 
subdivisions of economic philosophy: economic anthropology, eco- 
nomic epistemology, and economic ethics. The second part intends to 
clarify some of the concepts introduced in the first section by analyzing 
the relationship that exists between faith and culture, the roles of Tho- 
mistic philosophy on Christian thought and neo-Thomism on economic 
thought, their influence on the understanding of the homo oeconomicus, 
and the objectivity, neutrality, and normative aspects of economics as a 
science. The book concludes with some comments on the first part of 
the book by two economists, Alberto Rubio and Felipe S. Tami. 

In the first part, Cravero presents a clear and succinct description of 
his interpretation of Thomistic philosophy and contemporary philoso- 
phy (points 1—4). He develops the framework he uses to analyze the in- 
fluence of Thomistic philosophy on the three schools of economic phi- 
losophy he identifies (points 5-13), and he evaluates this influence 
(points 14-16.) Along these lines, he argues that Thomistic philosophy 
is the philosophical tool that has allowed Christian economic philoso- 
phy to harmonize elements that conflict in the two other contemporary 
schools of economic thought. These elements are: individual and soci- 
ety, private property and common use, private initiative and social inter- 
vention, private profit and common good, individual productivity and 
collective work, and autonomy and subordination of economics as a sci- 
ence. The reasons for this success, the author argues, are the metaphys- 
ical underpinnings of Thomistic philosophy which provide the founda- 
tion for a realistic understanding of the human person, natural law and 
just laws, the common good, and the transcendent dimension of man. 

The second part of the book lacks the clear and cohesive presentation 
of the first part, yet the author raises some relevant issues, particularly 
the understanding of the economic agent within economic theory and 
the consequence of such a conception on the implementation of eco- 
nomic policy. He summarizes such consequences by stating that “when 
in the exercise of a specific activity, such as economic activity, the re- 
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strictions that emerged from other dimensions of what man is and from 
which other types of specific activities follow are ignored or underesti- 
mated, one can incur violations of human nature. This is what some- 
times causes the failure of economic plans that are self-defeated be- 
cause of the lack of realism embodied in them. Other times, this 
misconception, although it facilitates the success of such plans, it does 
so at the cost of undermining human dignity” (p. 42; translations mine). 
Therefore, he concludes that although efficiency should be pursued in 
economics, this should be framed within a “global efficiency” which in- 
corporates the “integral good [well-being] of each and all persons” (p. 
42). This section’s discussion ends with the author’s criticism of Cre- 
spo’s thesis (Ricardo Crespo, La Economta como Ciencia Moral [Ed- 
uca: Buenos Aires, 1997]), which, following Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
sees economics as a practical science and, therefore, essentially moral. 
Cravero argues that economics does not cease to be a science or realis- 
tic because it analyzes only the economic aspect of human actions or 
because it removes itself from moral judgments, but that it becomes 
only a particular science. “It is a realistic and practical limited science 
because it does not analyze its material object in its integrity but only 
one of its multiple aspects, the economic aspect” (p. 70). For the au- 
thor, the position of Aristotle and St. Thomas only reflects their lack of 
exposure to the diversification of particular sciences we see today. Fur- 
thermore, he states that “the precepts of economic ethics are not part of 
economics as a science but of the economic agent’s conscience (indi- 
viduals, corporations, states); and do not regulate or determine the con- 
clusions of the economic science, but the free human actions of the eco- 
nomic agents; and, therefore, they should be part of the economic plans’ 
formulation and of political economy” (p. 71). 

Although this work presents an interesting reflection on important is- 
sues, it calls for a more serious treatment of its main issues, including 
the analysis of homo oeconomicus and the definition of Christian eco- 
nomic philosophy, if such a thing exists. The work also needs to incor- 
porate a greater range of literature on the theory of economic thought 
into the debate.—-Maria Sophia Aguirre, The Catholic University of 
America. 


DUNS SCOTUS, John. Quaestiones super libros metaphysicorum: libri I-V. 
Edited by R. Andrews, G. Etzkorn, G. Gal, R. Green, F. Kelley, G. Marcil, 
T. Noone, R. Wood. Opera Philosophica, vol. IIL St. Bonaventure, New 
York: Franciscan Institute Publications, 1997. liv + 791 pp. Cloth, 
$90.00—Though numbered as volume 3, this superb offering to the 
philosophical world is the first installment in the critical edition of Duns 
Scotus’s philosophical works, separated some years ago from the theo- 
logical works still being critically edited in Rome. There are no major 
surprises with respect to the authenticity of the work (whose books 6 
through 9 will apparently form volume 4): as has long been known, only 
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books 1 through 9 of the Wadding Quaestiones subtilissimae are au- 
thentic. The present editors believe however that the presumed author 
of the other Metaphysics texts once attributed to Scotus, the Scotist An- 
tonius Andreas, is probably a good guide to the thought of the master. 
The introduction (in English) makes a convincing case for the position 
that the Quaestiones must not simply be viewed as “an early work”; 
much evidence indicates Scotus was constantly adding to it, and the ed- 
itors are fully confident that they have correctly identified many authen- 
tic additions which they present as such in the text. The text is clearly 
and beautifully presented and divided, with Scotus’s various interlocu- 
tors identified to the extent possible. No more will the reader of Sco- 
tus’s Quaestiones have to wonder if he has even succeeded in distin- 
guishing the Subtle Doctor from the objectors! That being said, the 
Quaestiones remains an extremely difficult work, even for Scotus: the 
writing is allusive and sparse and the Latin sometimes barbarous. (Oliv- 
ier Boulnois of the Ecole Pratique in Paris speaks of anglicisms in Sco- 
tus’s Latin.) The critical apparatus provides extensive quotations from 
Scotus’s sources; the brief interpretative notes by the editors are rare. 
The indexes are very detailed. 

Since an English translation by Girard Etzkorn and Allan Wolter is 
forthcoming from the Franciscan Institute, this review will note only a 
few points of interest. Book 1 (on Aristotle’s book Alpha) treats some of 
the profoundest issues surrounding experience, science, action, and phi- 
losophy. Scotus has tantalizing things to say about the natural desire of 
the intellect, the nature of light and body, animals’ knowledge (Utrum 
prudentia sit in brutis), and the way in which common natures and 
causality are given to experience in an inseparable way. We see Scotus 
develop a doctrine of vague and distinct knowledge and the natural pri- 
macy for us of sense-intellectual knowledge of existing individuals in 
their natures. No abstract, existenceless philosophizing here! Question 
9 (Utrum omnes quiditates pertineant ad metaphysicam) views the 
object of metaphysics not only as ens but also as ‘quid’ in communi. 
The object of each science is the addition of “this quiddity” to “quiddity,” 
but the other sciences are not subalternated to the science of “quiddity’: 
metaphysics for Scotus is thus the thought of all quiddities as “all quiddi- 
ties,” for each quiddity is man or angel or stone and so on, not quiddity. 
If one may apply here a philosophical ideal favored by a writer who did 
not much like Scotus’s metaphysics (H. U. von Balthasar), one could say 
that Scotus’s metaphysical knowing is on one level a “concrete univer- 
sal”: the thought of the “kindedness’” of beings. 

In the second book, Scotus makes a characteristically empirical anal- 
ysis of the abstract and thin knowledge by circumlocution that man can 
have of substance in this life through the core concept of being. Those 
who seek to parry classic Humean substance-skepticism might find rich 
resources in Duns Scotus. Scotus here is not yet in full possession of his 
doctrine of intellectual intuition pro statu isto. Also of note is the 
sketch distinguishing apprehension, composition, apprehension of the 
composition, and assent-or-dissent. Scotus clearly lays foundations for 
later fourteenth-century philosophies of the complexum signiftcabile, 
although his distinctions between making, apprehending, and assenting 
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to (or dissenting from) the composition are perhaps less clearly delin- 
eated than would be those of a philosophy in which the proposition it- 
self was elevated into a full-blown intentional object. 

Book 4 provides what must have remained an unrevised treatment of 
the univocity of being: the treatment here is hesitant. 

Book 5 unsurprisingly consists of studies of selected items from Aris- 
totle’s “philosophical dictionary.” Noteworthy is the extremely long and 
complicated treatment of relations in their three modes and as either 
real or rational, actual or potential. Much of what is debated on active 
and passive potency as relations will reappear in a clear fashion in book 
9 on potency; here Scotus is somewhat aporematic on the being and 
nonbeing of potencies considered as relations to their (nonexistent) 
terms. 

Book 5’s question on the nature—“unnamed”-——and an essential prop- 
erty—divisibility—of the category of quantity shows Scotus doing with- 
out any clear role of the intellect in the being of number. When he wrote 
this question, he was apparently not yet in possession of his mature doc- 
trine on negotiatio intellectus and relations of reason which is so impor- 
tant in a variety of theological and philosophical contexts: a footnote 
from the editors presents a clear passage from Scotus’s late Reportatio 
IA (still unedited critically) in which number is seen to arise as one be- 
ing which is real in one way and “of reason” in another, in the meeting of 
real multitude and intellect. 

This volume should whet readers’ appetites for its companion and for 
the English translation.—Ansgar Santogrossi, OSB, Mt. Angel Semi- 
nary. 


DUPRE, Louis. Religious Mystery and Rational Reflection: Excursions in 
the Phenomenology and Philosophy of Religion. Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1998. ix + 147 pp. Paper, $20.00—This book is a collection of 
nine previously published articles from 1980-92. Of the more than 150 
original articles Dupré has written, these are an excellent representation 
and overview, weaving the threads of his thought together. In general 
the venture of combining articles into books is fraught with difficulties; 
yet these articles are presented as a cohesive work, unfolding gracefully 
in three sections, starting with methodological questions, leading to reli- 
gious symbolization, and ending with the shape of religious experience 
in the modern world. 

The first trio seeks to answer: How can the religious object remain 
transcendent and also be described phenomenologically? Can phenom- 
enology conclude to real transcendence? What is the relation between 
the truth proper to religion and a phenomenological understanding of 
truth? How does the union of philosophy and theology provide insight 
into the problem of evil? Dupré advocates a synthesis of philosophy and 
theology instead of a juxtaposition of the two. Both a philosopher and a 
theologian, Dupré maintains, “Theological inclusiveness does not force 
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us to abandon the rational methods and goals of philosophy” (p. 64). 
Dupré has a thorough appreciation of the phenomenological method. 
Yet, to understand the immanent religious experience and its transcen- 
dent object, some type of faith is necessary. “The phenomenologist 
must in some way enter into the religious act, either through present or 
past faith, or also through an actual acquaintance with religious acts and 
experiences analogous with the ones he attempts to analyze” (p. 8). 

The second trio delves into a central thesis of Dupré’s thought: all reli- 
gious expression, insofar as it has a transcendent referent, is symbolic 
(See Paul Levesque, Symbols of Transcendence: Religious Expression 
in the Thought of Louis Dupré {[Louvain: Peeters; Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1997], 168-86). Religious language is never purely objective nor 
purely subjective, but a dialectical relation with a transcendent dimen- 
sion; as such religion is never detachable from its symbolic expression. 
The main topics of this section connect religious symbols with aesthetic 
form, ritual, and negative theology. 

The last trio reflects upon the religious experience. The final chapter 
is quintessential Dupré. Originally appearing in the winter 1982 issues 
of Daedalus, this essay, “Spiritual Life in a Secular Age,” was reprinted 
in another journal, translated into Dutch, and appears in two different 
collections on spirituality in a secular age. This piece is worth the price 
of the entire book. Here Dupré analyzes the modern problematic of re- 
gaining a sense of transcendence in a secularized world. As the mystics 
of past generations chose to turn inward to unite with God, now modern 
believers have no choice but to embrace a similar inward spiritual turn, 
as they find themselves in a desert imposed by culture—the desert of 
modern atheism which denies the very possibility of transcendence. 

This is a wonderful book through which to explore the role and very 
possibility of a transcendent dimension in our secular world; there is no 
finer guide than Dupré. He asserts that “the most prominent symbol of 
the divine has always been the man or woman most intensively aware of 
its presence” (p. 100). Through his latest book, Louis Dupré stands as 
such a symbol in our modern world.—Paul J. Levesque, California 
State University, Fullerton. 


ELDERS, Leo. The Philosophy of Nature of St. Thomas Aquinas: Nature, the 
Universe, Man. Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1997. 373 pp. Cloth, 
DM 89.00; paper, DM 57.95--The most striking feature of Leo Elders’s 
book is the broad context with which he surrounds Thomas’s doctrine 
of nature. For example, his discussion of the soul provides a good re- 
view of the doctrine before and after Thomas, his discussion of “time” 
takes us from Parmenides to Einstein. Because Elders wants to refute 
those who think the doctrine of Thomas is simply of historical interest, 
he consistently relates Thomas’s teaching to the contemporary state of 
the question. He does a credible job of discussing everything from gen- 
eral field theory, to quarks, to cell biology. 
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The book has four main sections. The first covers the general philos- 
ophy of nature, while the next three consider particular areas. The first 
section considers such topics as the nature of substance and quantity; is 
the world one or does it consist of different substances; the definition of 
movement; and the problems of space and time. The division of the next 
three sections echoes Aristotle’s divisions of change. They are divided 
according to local movement, alteration, and organic life. The second 
section, about being subject to local movement, focuses on the large- 
scale questions of the origin, size, and duration of the universe, as well 
as questions of local movement, energy, inertia, and relativity. 

The third section, on being subject to alteration, considers being as it 
begins to be and perishes, the principle of individuation, and chemical 
combinations. 

The fourth and final section, on organic life, accounts for more than 
half of the book’s three hundred and seventy three pages. Elders con- 
siders the traditional questions of the nature of life in general, the differ- 
ence between man and other animals, the nature of cognition, sense 
cognition, the unity of body and soul, and the origin and survival of the 
soul. Because the author intends to show Thomas’s continuing rele- 
vance, there are also discussions of man and woman according to 
Aquinas, near death experiences, and Darwin's theory of evolution. 

The book is intended to be a thorough compendium and not an ex- 
haustive treatment of any one area. Leo Elders’s grasp of the history of 
philosophy and contemporary natural science is impressive. The most 
interesting passages. are those that combine this knowledge with his 
knowledge of Thomas. For example, he says, “when one draws up the 
balance sheets of three hundred years of mechanism one notices that 
the latter has substantially enriched our knowledge of the physical 
world but that it also used erroneous or less than correct assumptions. 
It has contributed to a drastic reduction of the depth of our knowledge 
of nature: it neglected the world of substances, qualities and formality; it 
excluded God from the world and removed man as a rational animal 
from his natural environment promoting an unbridled and dangerous 
exploitation of all our natural resources” (p. 22). 

Another example is his discussion of the anthropic principle, which 
has been put forth by a number of contemporary physicists, but which is 
also expressed in different words by Thomas (p. 134). A final example 
is his discussion of man and history. Here he compares Gadamer’s 
view—that reality shows itself only in such perspective as to exclude 
our grasp of foundational reality—with that of St. Thomas, which af- 
firms a knowledge of reality that is at once historical and transhistorical 
(p. 341). 

Two areas where the author leaves the reader wanting more analysis 
are the arguments for the spiritual nature of the person and the descrip- 
tion of the dual role that the soul plays. The arguments for the spiritual 
nature of the person are perhaps the most important for any audience 
and Elders’s explanation would not move the skeptic. As regards the 
dual role of the soul as both form of the body and subsistent spiritual 
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reality, Elders’s book gives generous consideration (pp. 237 and follow- 
ing), but lacks a frank recognition of the difficulties inherent in Tho- 
mas’s traditional description. 

In sum, The Philosophy of Nature of St. Thomas Aquinas is impres- 
sive in scope and erudition and is a valuable contribution to the philoso- 
phy of nature.—David Ruel Foster, Seton Hall University. 


ELDRIDGE, Richard. Leading a Human Life: Witigenstein, Intentionality 
and Romanticism. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997. xi + 
300 pp. Cloth, $46.00; paper, $17.95—This is an original, ambitious, and 
provocative book. It argues that Wittgenstein’s later philosophy can 
best be understood as a response to two problems that animate post- 
Kantian idealism and romanticism, drawing primarily on the work of 
Fichte, Schiller, Schlegel, Hegel, Wordsworth, and Goethe. The first is 
the metaphilosophical problem of the “critique of critique,” the question 
of what basis can there possibly be for critical philosophy if Kant’s own 
appeal to the categories proves unacceptable. The second is the ethical 
problem of expressive freedom, the question of the relationship be- 
tween Willkür, volitional freedom, or the power to choose between al- 
ternatives, and Wille, rational freedom, that is, free choice informed by 
rational norms or laws. Eldridge argues that the romantic response to 
these problems is simultaneously philosophical and literary: to argue 
that the desperately needed solution must remain beyond our grasp, and 
to enact this tragic drama of aspiration and its disappointment in writing 
that continually aspires to yet fails to reach its goal. 

The first half of the book outlines an interpretation of Wittgenstein’s 
later writing as articulating this romantic response. The first and fourth 
chapters introduce the problems that motivate the book, and connect 
them with Wittgenstein’s characteristic way of writing. Chapters 2 and 3 
set out Eldridge’s reading of his chosen idealist and romantic sources. 
Chapters 5 to 9 provide a close reading of the first 300 sections of the Fn- 
vestigations along these lines. In view of the obscurity and difficulty of 
these topics, the discussion is admirably clear, detailed, and accessible. 
Eldridge is indebted to the work of Stanley Cavell on Wittgenstein and 
romanticism, one of the leading defenders of the view that Wittgenstein 
should not be read as advocating a philosophical theory, but rather as 
writing in a way that is intended to undermine the desire to theorize. 
However, in marked contrast to Cavell’s dense and demanding enact- 
ment of the romantic predicament, Eldridge’s style is refreshingly lucid 
and plain spoken, and makes a fresh and substantial contribution. The 
book does not presuppose familiarity with post-Kantian philosophy, and 
could be read profitably by anyone interested in Wittgenstein’s philoso- 
phy or romanticism in philosophy. Although most of the book is an ex- 
position of Eldridge’s own interpretation of Wittgenstein, there is some 
excellent brief discussion of the leading alternatives. For instance, 
chapter 4 looks at Dummett, Rorty, Stroud, Kripke, Bloor, Baker and 
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Hacker, and Kenny, arguing that all of them provide theories that cap- 
ture aspects of Wittgenstein’s thought, but fail to do justice to its dialec- 
tical and antitheoretical character. 

The book raises more questions about the paradoxical relationship 
between life and philosophy than it answers. Eldridge’s account gives a 
central role to “living a life”"—enacting the tensions identified by roman- 
ticism in one’s actions—yet apart from his closing citation of Wittgen- 
stein’s dying words, “Tell them I’ve had a wonderful life,” there is no dis- 
cussion of how these themes were enacted, or failed to be enacted, in 
Wittgenstein’s own life. Nor is there much consideration of the issue of 
Wittgenstein’s reception of romanticism. There is no evidence he read 
Fichte, Schlegel, or Hegel. How are the problems Eldridge identifies 
taken up or modified in Wittgenstein’s reading of subsequent authors, 
such as Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Weininger? Finally, Eldridge’s 
reading privileges the first 308 sections of the Investigations, the “Inter- 
mediate Investigations,” over the remainder of the book, where Eld- 
ridge’s central concerns play a smaller role. It may well be that ulti- 
mately Wittgenstein moved away from embracing the tensions Eldridge 
celebrates.—David Stern, University of Bielefeld and University of 
Towa. 


EMBREE, Lester, ed. Encyclopedia of Phenomenology. Co-edited by Eliza- 
beth A. Behnke, David Carr, J. Claude Evans, José Huertas-Jourda, Jo- 
seph Kockelmans, Wiliam R. McKenna, Algis Mickunas, Jitendra Nath 
Mohanty, Thomas M. Seebohm, and Richard M. Zaner. Dordrecht: Klu- 
wer Academic Publishers, 1997. xiv + 764 pp. Cloth, $450.00—“Scholas- 
ticism” has not always been a term of opprobrium. Strictly speaking, 
the word simply targets a “school of thought,” and schools, like 
thoughts, can be good, bad, or indifferent. Francis Bacon did much to 
foster common derision of scholasticism. As he observed, “it is scarcely 
possible at once to admire authors and to surpass them, knowledge be- 
ing like water, which will not rise above the level from which it fell.” In- 
sofar as great thinkers do not reliably engender their equals, much less 
set the cause of truth in motion by logarithmic progression, Bacon has a 
point. Yet the premise of the best schools of philosophy has always 
been the modest one that by standing on a giant’s shoulders one is 
sometimes able to see what would otherwise have lain hidden in the dis- 
tance. In any case, Bacon did little to stem the scholastic tide. Despite 
all the antischolastic vitriol of the last several centuries, philosophical 
schools have multiplied profusely. Neo-Kantianism, logical positivism, 
existentialism, structuralism, feminism, and postmodernism represent 
only a small sample of recent possibilities. One can safely conclude 
from this list that as long as there is thinking, there will be schools of 
thought. A corollary suggests itself: the most antischolastic forms of 
thinking usually engender the most rigidly scholastic forms of thought. 
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Among the greatest of the philosophical sources of this century was, 
without question, Edmund Husserl, and arguably no philosopher of the 
modern era had a stronger conviction than did he that philosophy could 
be a collegial, or scholastic, enterprise. By the same token, his own phi- 
losophizing did not primarily emerge in a polemic with any of the philo- 
sophical schools dominant in his day. It is therefore no accident that 
phenomenology, the school of thinking he identified as his own, has 
been exceptionally fertile. Husserl generated a large number of gifted 
followers, who have in tum spawned many able students of their own, 
going on for five generations at least. Accordingly, “phenomenology” 
now means not only the great mountain of texts he left to posterity, and 
the editing and exposition of those texts, but also—in full conformity 
with the master’s intentions—independent elaboration of the themes he 
made his life’s work. In addition, the school of Husserl has had a major 
extramural influence. Phenomenology haunts the thoughts of many 
who initially embraced Husserl’s teaching, only to break with him later, 
sometimes in order to found schools of their own (Heidegger is, of 
course, the most notorious example). At a somewhat greater distance, 
but also rather more congenially, Husserl has had considerable impact 
on philosophers who did not ever quite enter his orbit, and even on dis- 
ciplines other than philosophy. 

All of this is ably documented, in a suitably scholastic fashion, in this 
Encyclopedia of Phenomenology, as may be seen from Lester Embree’s 
synoptic presentation of its contents. “The 166 entries are about mat- 
ters of seven sorts: (1) the four broad tendencies and periods within the 
phenomenological movement; (2) twenty-three national traditions of 
phenomenology; (3) twenty-two philosophical sub-disciplines ... ; (4) 
phenomenological tendencies within twenty-one nor-philosophical dis- 
ciplines; (5) forty major phenomenological topics; (6) twenty-eight lead- 
ing phenomenological figures; (7) twenty-seven non-phenomenological 
figures and movements of interesting similarities and differences with 
phenomenology” (p. xiii). It is doubtful whether Embree here means to 
offer numerological clues to the volume, for the name of one of the most 
gifted students to have attended Husserl’s seminars, a philosopher who 
did more than any other in this century to recover the meaning of the 
phrase “political philosophy,” thanks in part to his attention to such mat- 
ters, never once appears in this volume. The omission is, perhaps, re- 
grettable, if also surely understandable. 

As befits an “encyclopedia,” the volume chronicles a great many im- 
portant figures and dates, and more than a few lesser, but still signifi- 
cant ones. As befits an encyclopedia of “phenomenology,” it provides 
an even-handed consolidation of aporiae, interpretations, theses, argu- 
ments, objections, and replies. Breadth, depth, and balance have been 
assured by inviting contributions from a large number of scholars; these 
scholars display an amiable variety of approaches, and a significant 
number of them are among the leading exponents of Husserlian phe- 
nomenology at the end of its first century. One will discover some over- 
lap between articles; a more expansive index would have been welcome 
(what happened to “kinaesthesis”?); inevitably, a book of this sort will 
prove in time a strange mixture of the enduring and the ephemeral. Nev- 
ertheless, Encylopedia of Phenomenology will be welcome by those 
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currently enrolled in Husserl’s school, by those who have joined its fac- 
ulty, by drop-outs who harbor it no ill will, and by those who simply re- 
gard it with professional interest. It is a singularly impressive achieve- 
ment. All the more pity it is that the publisher, Kluwer, has set it at such 
an impressive price.—John C. McCarthy, The Catholic University of 
America. 


GALLAGHER, Shaun, ed. Hegel, History, and Interpretation. SUNY Series in 
Hegelian Studies. Albany: SUNY Press, 1997. vili + 257 pp. Paper, 
$19.95—In addressing the immensity of Hegel’s system, books of brief 
essays by different authors often seem at once helpful and hopeless. 
Helpful because that immensity is often daunting and we must find our- 
selves inclined to localize, to seek particular points of contact from 
which we might begin fruitfully to engage with the system and find our 
way into it. Hopeless because Hegel himself seems to warn us against 
such an endeavor; for there is, he tells us, no “royal road to science.” To 
grasp Spirit we must grasp its entire movement, and to know any part 
we must know the whole which is the immanent movement of those 
parts. The only place to begin is at the beginning and it is a long road. 

This ambivalence explains perhaps the general character of the es- 
says in this book. They are not so much pathways into the particulars of 
Hegel as commentary on Hegel's general intent. They are not, that is, so 
much readings of Hegel as suggestions on how Hegel ought to be read— 
as still guiding force or idol whose key insights are best appropriated by 
being surpassed. The difficulty with such an approach—and this diffi- 
culty is most apparent in the first subsection, “Hegel and Hermeneu- 
tics,” the first four essays of which each offer an account of how, with or 
against Hegel, we ought to “read” experience—is that it tends to push 
each essay into the form of summary. Thus, in the opening piece, H. 8. 
Harris offers a 12 page “bird’s eye account” of Hegel’s entire system in 
order to defend Absolute Knowing as a rational “organon of interpreta- 
tion” which allows us to relate all our experiences to all the experiences 
of our “fellows,” past, present, and future (p. 28). Such an absolute, Har- 
ris claims, is not some end point to dialogue, nor the asserting of a single 
experience as absolute, but more an establishing of dialogue within the 
proper frame of meaningful harmony, within a Logic unchangeable in its 
beginning and end points (Being and Absolute Knowing), but potentially 
transformable in its middle sections according to the demands of expe- 
rience (as, for instance, our modern notion of causality becomes differ- 
ent from Newton’s). As summary this is extremely suggestive, but it sits 
strangely alongside the next two essays which dismiss Hegel almost out 
of hand as incapable of just such a flexibility toward experience and, 
hence, outline alternatives—transcendental phenomenology or Gade- 
merian hermeneutics—which they take to have developed Hegel’s in- 
sights more in this direction. Yet, it is not clear that these essays are not 
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outlines of Harris’s position, or at least a similar one that uses different 
vocabulary—the details to make such distinctions would require more 
space than the volume’s format allows. 

The broad sketch of an opposition does come in the form of John D. 
Caputo’s outline of “radical hermeneutics” (“Firing the Steel of Herme- 
neutics”), which takes Gadamer to task for a fundamental inflexibility 
which even fudging with the middle sections of the Logic could not 
elide. Gadamer, Caputo claims, was “not denying the absolute so much 
as he was denying that the absolute could receive absolute embodi- 
ment” (p. 62) (a characterization which seems apt for Harris’s Hegel as 
well). For Caputo, on the other hand, there is no guarantee of experi- 
ence’s harmoniousness—only its brute “facticity”—and it is more likely, 
as he says deconstruction demonstrates, that every act of harmonic as- 
similation is equally one of exclusion. 

The two additional sections take some steps toward fleshing out the 
sides of this familiar opposition: “History and Critical Reason” moves 
the hermeneutical Hegel in the direction of social critique, while “Alter- 
ity and Communality” contains demonstrations of Hegel’s inflexibility in 
relation to difference. Each section includes one particularly fine es- 
say—Shaun Gallagher’s reading of the late Hegel as precursor to Fou- 
cault, and P. Christopher Smith’s reading of Hegelian dialectic, in con- 
tradistinction to Kierkegaard, as always requiring an external observer 
who subsumes difference. These in their carefulness and attention to 
textual detail stand somewhat apart from the general character of this 
book—an excellent and helpful summary of the contested area in Hegel 
studies and hermeneutics, but less helpful in deepening our understand- 
ing of that terrain, or in helping us find our way.—Michael Bray, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


HARE, John E. The Moral Gap: Kantian Ethics, Human Limits, and God’s 
Assistance. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996. viii + 292. Cloth, $45.00— 
According to Hare, there is a “gap between the moral demand on us and 
our natural capacities to live by it” (p. 1). This gap is overcome, accord- 
ing to the “core teaching of traditional Christianity” (p. 16), by the doc- 
trine of God's assistance, together with the notions of repentance and 
forgiveness. Thus, traditionally, morality has a three part structure: 
“Morality . . . is, first, something I ought to be practicing [the moral de- 
mand]; second, something for which my natural capacities are inade- 
quate [our defective natural capacities]; and, third, something that I 
should treat as the command of some other at least possible [compas- 
sionate, helpful, and forgiving] being who is practicing it [the authorita- 
tive source of the demand]” (p. 23). However, it is characteristic of 
modern moral philosophy to reject the last idea. This, on Hare’s view, 
leads to the problem that people cannot fulfill the demands that moral- 
ity places on them. This “. .. produces a constant and inevitable sense 
of failure” (p. 24), which, in turn “makes the feeling of guilt and the de- 
sire to avoid its pain into a primary motivator of the moral life” (p. 25). 
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This is not only unfortunate in itself, but, Hare hints, it might indicate a 
deeper philosophical problem in modern morality that is connected 
with the Kantian principle that “ought implies can.” Therefore, Hare ar- 
gues, “if we keep morality as demanding as Kant says it is, and if we 
want to concede what Kant says about our natural propensity not to live 
by it, and if we want at the same time to reject these traditional Chris- 
tian doctrines, then we will have to find some substitute for them” (p. 
37). 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first part, Hare examines 
Kant’s ethical writings and his moral theology. This section attempts to 
demonstrate that Kant was fully aware of the existence of the moral gap, 
that his moral theology is an attempt to bridge that gap “within the limits 
of Reason alone,” and that his attempt ends in failure. 

The second part of the book examines a number of modern attempts 
to overcome the problem of the moral gap that do not appeal to reli- 
gious assumptions of any kind. Hare believes that there are only three 
possible ways to do this: first, one might try to exaggerate our natural 
capacity to live a moral life; second, one might reduce the moral de- 
mand; third, one might try to find a natural substitute for God’s assis- 
tance. Hare examines a number of examples of these salvage opera- 
tions, arguing that they all fail. He treats Shelly Kagan’s claim that we 
would act morally if we would only clearly and distinctly represent to 
ourselves the desires of others as an example of the first strategy. He 
reads the attempts by several feminist authors to develop an ethic of 
care as an example of the second. Finally, he interprets the work of 
Donald Campbell on social evolution, David Gauthier’s reading of mo- 
rality as long-term self-interest, and Allan Gibbard’s attempt to revive 
moral sense theory as examples of the third. Hare does not suggest that 
these various attempts to overcome the problems presented by the 
moral gap fail for a single reason. That is, he does not suggest that these 
attempts must fail. He argues only that these specific attempts have 
failed. However, he is open to the possibility that a similar attempt 
could succeed. 

In the third section, Hare examines how the core ideas of traditional 
Christianity can overcome the problems presented by the moral gap.— 
Roger Paden, George Mason University. 


HAUSMAN, David and HAUSMAN, Alan. Descartes’s Legacy: Minds and Mean- 
ing in Early Modern Philosophy. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1997. xiv + 148 pp. Cloth, $50.00; paper, $19.95—-Prompted by 
contemporary discussions in philosophy of mind, the authors of this vol- 
ume make a turn to the past, to Descartes and to two of his successors, 
Hume and Berkeley. The rationale for this turn lies in the authors’ view 
that philosophy is essentially problem solving and that Descartes is the 
inaugurator of a still-unsolved problem. Descartes’s primary epistemo- 
logical concern—the problem he wants to solve—is “how we get 
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information from and about the external world, given the new theories 
of science” (p. xiii). The theory of ideas found especially in the Medita- 
tions is his attempt at a solution, an attempt that the Hausmans contend 
is useful today. Yet their historical turn has a nonhistorical core, for 
they contend that the problem itself has a logic that escapes the context 
of its origin. Guided by the “logic of the problem,” the authors select 
passages from the Meditations and from “Comments on a Certain 
Broadsheet” in order to put together an option neglected in current 
studies: a semantic doctrine of innate ideas. Thus the authors return to 
the origin of a problem not to understand the origin, but to work out a 
solution that is timely. They focus on portions of a text in abstraction 
from the whole writing in which they occur, an omission that is not so 
much of historical, as of philosophical consequence. They never ques- 
tion their understanding of philosophy, which is heir to that consciously 
founded by Descartes. 

Seven chapters and an epilogue follow the introduction. A kind of du- 
alism connects contemporary functionalism to Descartes and guides the 
authors’ notion of the logic of the problem. The first chapter lays this 
out. An information processing machine—the model for the human 
mind—may be described either as a machine or as an intelligence or ho- 
munculus. The latter option has been severely criticized by Dennett and 
Fodor, among others, for being circular and nonscientific: it points to an 
intelligence in order to explain an intelligence. Contrary to this, the au- 
thors claim that intelligence, that is, intentionality, is irreducible, and 
that it is compatible with scientific psychology. Scientific psychology, 
they hold, is concerned with causality, not with meaning. Here Des- 
cartes’s importance surfaces, for in the authors’ view, his philosophy 
embraces both. A functionalist causal account exists along with a the- 
ory of ideas in which the homunculus has a semantic function. So it has 
a lesson for current scientific psychology: psychology can coexist with 
an intentionalist semantics. 

Chapters 2 through 4 elaborate the authors’ Cartesian theses. Chapter 
2 presents the Cartesian semantic doctrine, propounded as a result of 
the new science of body, in which physical explanation can account for 
brain states but not perceptual experience. Typically, proponents of in- 
ternal representations are charged with a double problem. Because 
there is a relation between the object causing the representation and the 
representation, one would have to know both properties of the object 
and the syntax of the representation before one could properly interpret 
the representation. In this and subsequent chapters, the authors defend 
Descartes’s theory against such charges. The “key to Cartesian seman- 
tics” (p. 17) is the distinction between the objective reality of an idea 
and the formal reality of the cause of the idea, a distinction found in 
Meditation 3. The objective reality of an idea is just its intrinsic inten- 
tionality: ideas are representational by their very nature. About this 
kind of representation they make’ an important clarification: there is no 
likeness between the cause of the idea—the brain state—and the ef- 
fect—the meaning of the idea, 

Citing Danto the Hausmans raise an obvious question: if ideas are in- 
tentional, why does Descartes need a guarantee? The authors reply that 
he is troubled by the idea of ex nihilo causation. The denial of the prin- 
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ciple that nothing can come from nothing is, for the authors, equivalent 
to the evil demon hypothesis. They divide that hypothesis into three hy- 
potheses: (1) there is a physical world, but it isn’t what we think; (2) 
there is no physical world, but a set of possible worlds from which an 
evil demon creates our beliefs; (3) we only believe we know what our 
ideas present to us. The third is taken up first. 

The notion of eminent causality seems to violate the principle, since it 
accounts for why God can create a being with properties He does not 
contain. In fact, however, the notion fortifies the principle so that it al- 
lows us to escape this most insidious doubt. The authors see in eminent 
causality not an efficient, but a kind of formal cause: “the exemplar does 
not contain X formally, but is the formal cause none the less” (p. 45). 
The notion of eminent causality implies, at least in Meditation 3, that 
there are exemplars. Thus the meaning of an idea has a ground, and nei- 
ther the exemplar nor the idea need possess the properties of the physi- 
cal instantiation of the idea. An evil demon would have to have the idea 
of meanings he would wish to fool us about; therefore we cannot be so 
radically deceived that we only believe we know what our ideas present 
to us. The ex nihilo principle, and not a theological appeal, allows Des- 
cartes to escape his gravest doubt. 

The authors claim that even materially false ideas are intentional, be- 
cause they have a sense. All ideas present us with genuine possibilities, 
even if ones not physically possible in our world, like color. Unless this 
were true, we could not be mistaken, since something must make sense 
to us before we can be fooled. The ex nihilo principle guarantees that 
these ideas do not come from nothing. 

Chapter 4 considers how ideas of sense are related to innate ideas, re- 
lying primarily on “Comments on a Certain Broadsheet,” Descartes’s re- 
ply to Regius (1648). The mind represents to itself such ideas “on the 
basis of innate ideas excited by corporeal motions in the brain” (p. 50). 
Descartes invokes a law that correlates a certain sort of brain state with 
a selection of innate ideas, and guides the construction of a “visual field’ 
percept” from that selection (p. 51). Thus Descartes opposes a Humean 
“constant conjunction.” Nevertheless, he does not account semantically 
for the specificity of perceptual judgments. There are no exemplars for 
particulars. The physical world is necessary to account for such individ- 
uation, as shown by the proof for the existence of the world in Medita- 
tion 6. This removes the second evil demon hypothesis, but it does not 
account for the content of the idea of an individual. 

For the first hypothesis, the ex nihilo principle is too strong. It can- 
not be used to remove the possibility that, although there is a physical 
world, it isn’t what we think it is, since the principle would render all 
ideas true. The authors grant the seriousness of the problem, and 
charge Descartes with not absolving himself of the difficulty. Instead, in 
this case, he relies on an argument from God’s goodness. 

The functionalist critique illuminates Berkeley's idealism, as we see in 
chapter 5. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, there were 
two versions of the homunculus theory, one expressed by the distinc- 
tion between a substance and its modes, the other by the distinction be- 
tween the act of awareness and the object of such an act. Berkeley’s 
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attack on representationalism eliminated the latter distinction: ideas 
cannot be intermediaries by which we perceive objects; therefore there 
is no distinction between act and object. Because Berkeley holds to the 
notion that sensible qualities are mind dependent, he is able to eliminate 
the notion of matter, but he embraces the former distinction. Ideas 
must be modes of mind. Since he does not opt for an intentionalist 
view, when he attempts to make his idealism compatible with common 
sense, his confusion becomes apparent. For him, sensible qualities 
must somehow both be acts of the mind and be bits of information— 
they must have the powers of qualities. 

Berkeley's work fuels Hume. Against some customary readings of 
Hume, the authors contend in chapter 6 that Hume is an idealist. 
Hume's Treatise begins with the assumption that all perceptions are 
mental. The assumption remains throughout the Treatises—the treat- 
ment of perceptual variation in later parts does not establish the as- 
sumption—and shows its influence in the account of our belief in con- 
tinued existence. There Hume argues that constant repetition does not 
serve as the basis for extending custom and reasoning beyond percep- 
tion, since perceptions can be interrupted. The authors contend that 
Hume’s idealism underlies this argument. For Hume, “perceiving is a 
relevant variable” (p. 96). So, despite his arguments to the contrary, 
Hume must commit himself to a notion of mental substance. 

The final chapter returns to Berkeley and the argument from percep- 
tual variation. The authors show that this argument alone does not lead 
to idealism. Berkeley’s arguments rest on his idealism, the assumption 
that sensible qualities are a starting point for inquiry about the mind. 
Berkeley’s idealism fails because it attempts to explain perceptual infor- 
mation by using the very entities the information is supposed to be 
about. This problem, a problem that plagues sense-data theories, is ex- 
actly the problem Descartes’s semantic theory—ideas as intentional en- 
tities—is useful in solving.—-Pamela Kraus, St. John's College. 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. Pathmarks. Edited by William McNeill. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1998. xiii + 385 pp. Cloth, $59.95; paper, 
$19.95—Pathmarks is a collection of translations of the second edition 
of Wegmarken, an anthology of essays Heidegger published in 1967. 
Like its predecessor, Holzwege (1950), the essays are, as Heidegger says, 
traces of the movement of thinking, “a series of sojourns (Aufenthalie) 
on the way undertaken (im Unterwegs) to the one question about be|- 
ing].” They are not, as the editor translates, “stops under way” (p. vV), 
but rather precisely living, moving sojourns with major thinkers in the 
Western tradition of philosophy. 

In 1976, the year Heidegger died, Friedrich-Wilhelm von Herrmann 
supplemented the twelve essays Heidegger had included in the first edi- 
tion of the book with two additional texts, “Comments on Karl Jaspers’s 
Psychology of Worldviews” (1919-21; first published in 1973) and “Phe- 
nomenology and Theology” (1927; first published in 1969), and re- 
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arranged the contents of the book chronologically (1919-61) as volume 
9 of the Gesamtausgabe (Collected Edition) of Heidegger’s works. This 
incarnation of Wegmarken also includes some of the marginalia (at 
Heidegger’s direction, to be chosen by the editor) which were found in 
Heidegger’s copies of the original publication sources of the various es- 
says and in Heidegger's own copies of the original edition of Weg- 
marken (“Editor's Postscript to the German Edition,” p. 384). This 
translation is the work of thirteen translators, whose work has been 
“standardized” (p. x) by the editor. 

Other than merely to get into a print an English edition of the Gesam- 
tausgabe Wegmarken, it is puzzling why we have this volume just now, 
since all but two of the essays had been translated by 1976, and none of 
existing translations that were used for the present edition have been 
significantly modified. Two of the essays, “On the Question of Being” 
(19565; first published 1955) and “On the Essence of Ground” (1929; first 
published 1929), were published in single bilingual editions. The latter 
(then titled The Essence of Reasons) is now out of print, but the former 
(published as The Question of Being) is still in print, as are the sources 
(sometimes more than one) for six other essays in the collection. The 
“Introduction to ‘What Is Metaphysics?” (1949; first published in 1949), 
“What Is Metaphysics?” (1929; first published 1929), which is Heideg- 
gers famous inaugural address at the University of Freiburg, and the 
“Postscript to ‘What Is Metaphysics?” (1943; revised 1949; first pub- 
lished 1943) were published by Heidegger in this order in a separate edi- 
tion from 1949 on. The lecture, whose theme was Nichts (no-thing), un- 
settled many in Heidegger’s audience and, in 1933, was the occasion for 
the well-known criticism by Rudolf Carnap in Erkenntnis. The “Letter 
on ‘Humanism’ (1946; first published 1947) is an elaboration of a letter 
to Jean Beaufret, one of Heidegger’s most loyal French interpreters. 
“On the Essence of Truth” (1930; first published 1943) is a challenging 
essay, which Graham Parkes has interpreted in terms of the East-Asian 
influences on Heidegger’s thinking. “Kant’s Thesis about Being” (1961; 
first published 1962) is an elucidation of Kant’s view that be[-ing] (Sein) 
is pure positing. Of the six remaining texts, the four that had already 
been translated are readily available in various collections and journals: 
“Phenomenology and Theology,” “From the Last Marburg Lecture 
Course” (1928; first published 1964), “Plato’s Doctrine of Truth” (1931-2; 
first published 1942), which Heidegger initially chose to publish with the 
“Letter on ‘Humanism’” and “On the Essence and Concept of ®vots in 
Aristotle’s Physics B, I” (19389; first published 1958), which is a close 
translation of the named text. This is not the first time “From the Last 
Marburg Lecture Course” has appeared in English, as the editor says. A 
translation of the piece, published in 1971, was made by John Macquar- 
rie, one of the original translators of Sein und Zeit. “Hegel and the 
Greeks” (1958; first published 1960) and “Comments on Karl Jaspers’s 
Psychology of Worldviews,” along with Heidegger's “Preface to the Ger- 
man Edition” of Wegmarken, have not been available in English until 
now. 

A translation of the essays based on Heidegger’s own philosophy of 
translation would have been preferred. This would have meant using 
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one translator, whose experience of being transported (übersetzt) to 
Heidegger’s way of thinking would unify the translations. In any case, 
bringing Pathmarks to publication evidently was no mean feat, given 
the many years that have passed since it was first announced for publi- 
cation. These waymarkers are Heidegger's tributes to a number of ways 
of thinking in the Western tradition, which, however, on Heidegger’s 
view, never reach the question about the meaning of be[-ing] (Sein). If 
the Holzwege are, as the title indicates, examples of thinking having 
strayed from reaching its goal, the sojourns gathered here also fail to 
reach home. Yet, unlike the old, mostly flat stones that have been lying 
at the edge of country roads for centuries in rural Germany, these Weg- 
marken remain as living guides for thinking at the far edge of the twenti- 
eth century.—Miles Groth, Wagner College, Staten Island, New York. 


HOBBES, Thomas. Three Discourses. Edited by Noel Reynolds and Arlene 
Saxonhouse. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1997. ix + 181 pp. 
Paper, $12.95—The three discourses collected in this volume are from a 
collection of twelve essays published anonymously in 1620, which were 
associated with the Cavendish family—-the family that served as patron 
and employer of Hobbes for many years. It was not until Leo Strauss 
discovered a manuscript version of these essays in Hobbes’s own hand 
that it began to be suspected that the essays might have been the work 
of a young Hobbes. Computer analysis of the text, comparing the vari- 
ous word patterns of a work of questionable authorship with that of 
known authors, has established that three of the twelve essays match 
the later work of Hobbes and hence can be attributed to him. 

As Hobbes is famous for having taken up writing late in life, it is 
hoped that the discovery of these texts will shed some light on the intel- 
lectual development of Hobbes. Unfortunately, given that we know al- 
most nothing about how these essays came to be written, it is impossi- 
ble to conclude anything with certainty. Was Hobbes “ghostwriting” or 
writing these essays under the direction of his patron? Are the ideas in 
these three essays Hobbes’s own thought, or do some of them belong to 
his coauthor? While these early discourses show little of the originality 
of thought found in Hobbes’s mature writings, it is certainly a fascinat- 
ing exercise for Hobbes scholars to look back on these early treatises 
and attempt to pick out the seeds of his later thought. 

The longest of the three discourses is “A Discourse Upon the Begin- 
ning of Tacitus.” It is an obvious attempt to emulate Machiavelli, and of 
the three discourses it is the most “Hobbesian” both in style and con- 
tent. The Discourse on Tacitus is largely concerned with the subject of 
civil war—what causes it and how to prevent it. Hobbes says that “civil 
war is the worst thing that can happen to a state” (p. 37) and the thing 
which brought an end to civil war in Rome was the rise of a powerful 
emperor. Augustus tamed the warring multitudes according to Hob- 
bes’s analysis in that “first, he did beat and weary them; next... showed 
them hope of ease” (p. 45). Already we see the basic passions of hope 
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and fear as that which is used to control the multitude. This discussion 
clearly shows that Hobbes’s concern with civil war, which is so central 
to all of his writings, predated the English Civil War itself. 

Other parts of the Discourse on Tacitus are very un-Hobbesian. For 
example, in discussing when wars should be fought he writes: “Wars are 
necessary only where they are just, and just only in the case of defense. 
First, of our lives, secondly of our right, and lastly of our honor.” In his 
later works it is clear Hobbes has no “just war” theory, and fighting over 
honor he condemns as a cause of unnecessary conflict. 

The second discourse is “On Rome” and while it bears marks of 
Hobbes’s style, in content it is thoroughly traditional and it is almost to- 
tally contrary to his later writings. While mostly a description of the city 
of Rome, it does contain discussions of a number of philosophical is- 
sues. Hobbes in this discourse praises all of the traditional virtues 
which the Romans possessed—courage, discipline, and honor—which 
he would later call into question as causes of conflict. He even praises 
“Cicero, Seneca, ... Cato, and many more, whose virtue, more than their 
greatness made them famous” (p. 81). Yet when we turn to the opening 
of Hobbes’s De Cive, we find he shows only contempt for these men and 
their seditious opinions. 

Other statements at odds with Hobbes’s later writings include his crit- 
icism of pagan philosophers for not having a proper understanding of 
the immortality of the soul (p. 83), and his criticism of those who would 
pretend to hold views contrary to their religion in order to avoid punish- 
ment (p. 101). 

The third discourse is a short one entitled “Of Laws.” Again this dis- 
course is for the most part extremely traditional and seems to borrow 
significantly from Fortesque’s “In Praise of the Laws of England.” In 
contrast to Fortesque, however, the overall tone is very pessimistic. 
While Fortesque believed that society is a harmonious association 
which does not need a powerful government, Hobbes says that “Laws be 
the only sinews of contracting people together” (p. 107). While For- 
tesque thought there were tyrannies worse than any lack of government, 
Hobbes, as in his later works, considers that anarchy is the greatest evil 
and that the worst tyranny is still better than anarchy. 

Most of the things that might be considered untraditiona! in this trea- 
tise are more a matter of tone than of outright contradiction. For exam- 
ple, Hobbes acknowledges the existence of Natural Law, in the tradi- 
tional sense, and says that human law is derived from it, but then he 
says that “we derive more benefit from [human] Laws, in this kind, than 
from Nature” because Natural Law lacks an enforcement mechanism (p. 
110). Also, while he acknowledges the teaching of Fortesque and other 
medieval philosophers that customs of the people have the force of law, 
he says that “the force and power of [the sovereign’s] Law does easity 
dissolve an ill custom, though it have been of long continuance” (p. 
111). Even these positions could be defended from a medieval view- 
point, however. 

While the uncertainties around the composition of the three Dis- 
courses make them unlikely to settle any of the many serious disputes in 
the interpretation of Hobbes’s overall work, this volume has certainly 
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added grist to the mill of Hobbes scholarship, and in that sense it is a 
welcome addition.—Paul Clark, Washington, D.C. 


HUGLY, Philip and SAYWARD, Richard. Intenstonality and Truth: An Essay 
on the Philosophy of A. N. Prior. Synthese Library. Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1996. xii + 422 pp. Cloth, $140.00—This is an ex- 
cellent exposition of Arthur Prior’s views on propositional attitudes and 
truth. It is also an interpretation and defense of these views. Prior’s 
work on propositional attitudes was collected by Peter Geach and An- 
thony Kenny and then published posthumously under the title Objects of 
Thought (New York: Oxford University Press, 1971). 

Ascriptions of belief such as “John believes that Ortcutt is a spy” pro- 
vide intensional contexts. The most common logical form assigned to 
such sentences focuses on the unit “believes” and construes it as a pred- 
icate, a relational expression, standing for a relation between at least 
two objects, John and the proposition that Ortcutt is a spy. By contrast 
Prior takes “believes that” (which is not a predicate) and not “believes” 
(which is a predicate), as crucial in assigning the correct logical form. 
Although Hugly and Sayward don’t put it in just such terms “believes 
that” is best described as being a functor. (“A functor is a sign that at- 
taches to one or more expressions of given grammatical kind or kinds to 
produce an expression of a given grammatical kind. The negation sign 
is a functor that attaches to a statement to produce a statement and to a 
term to produce a term” (Quine, Methods of Logic (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1982), 129].) The “believes that” functor attaches to a 
name (of the believer) and a sentence (the content sentence) to form a 
sentence (a basic belief ascription). 

The notion of a functor is a generalization on the notion of a predicate 
and an operator/connective. A functor should not be confused with that 
of simply being a predicate or simply being an operator, it is a generali- 
zation on both notions. “Believes that” as a functor is not simply a pred- 
icate nor is it simply an operator/connective. It is both. In Prior’s words 
“it is a predicate at one end and a connective at the other” (Prior, 1971, 
p. 135), a “connecticate.” 

One important difference rightly stressed by the authors is that the 
functor approach does not ontologically commit one to objects for prop- 
ositional attitudes. By contrast the predicate/relational approach has 
the believer in relation to an object (that object is frequently taken to be 
a proposition). When “believes” in “A believes that S” is construed as a 
relational expression; “that S” is a singular term, a vehicle of ontological 
commitment. Hugly and Sayward make several useful comparisons and 
criticisms of Frege, Davidson, and Quine. Unfortunately there is no dis- 
cussion of how these issues would be dealt with in the Polish tradition 
of which Prior must have been aware. Priors colleague at Manchester, 
Lejewski, was one of the foremost exponents of Lesniewski’s ideas. 
There is much justifiable criticism of Quine from this Polish-Prioresque 
perspective, particularly of the Quinian view that quantification is exclu- 
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sively a matter of quantification for positions of singular terms (quantifi- 
ers in standard first order logic). The Lesniewskian tradition more than 
any other took a serious interest in quantification for diverse grammati- 
cal categories, for example, sentence positions, connectives, predicates. 
There is no mention of the notion of a functor either in connection with 
the Poles or Quine and there is no discussion of Quine’s treatment of 
“believes that” in Philosophy of Logic and how it might be related to the 
authors’ interpretation of Prior. 

The central problem which Hugly and Sayward see in this functor ap- 
proach and for which they propose an interesting solution concerns 
quantifying into sentence positions, that is, so called “propositional 
quantification.” The problem arises in connection with cases such as 
validly reasoning from “Both John and Barbara believe that Ortcutt is a 
spy” to “There is something that both John and Barbara believe.” The 
conclusion could be stated by Hugly and Sayward as Gip)( John believes 
that p and Barbara believes that p). The important issue Hugly and Say- 
ward address is giving truth conditions for such sentential/propositional 
quantification. After an enlightening discussion they reject Prior’s and 
substitutional accounts of the quantifiers and instead propose truth con- 
ditions for sentential quantification which are deserving of serious con- 
sideration by the philosophical community. Since this quantification is 
invoked for intensional contexts, the authors also adopt as primitive an 
intensional notion of “says” which will be used to characterize a variant 
of “samesaying.” This will account for substituting/replacing expres- 
sions having the same content (the morning star/evening star problem). 
Such intensional notions however are not without problems. One might 
follow Hugly and Sayward on propositional quantification without ac- 
cepting their account of intensionality, that is, their account of allowing 
substituting/replacement in intensional contexts by appeal to notions 
such as saying or samesaying.—Alex Orenstein, Queens College and the 
Graduate Center of the City University of New York. 


HUSSERL, Edmund. Logik und allgemeine Wissenschaftstheorie. Vorlesun- 
gen 1917/18, mit ergdnzenden Texten aud der ersten Fassung 1910/ 
11. Husserliana, vol. 30. Edited by Ursula Panzer. Boston: Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 1996. bdi + 564 pp. Cloth, $189.00—The two works 
on logic that Husserl published during his lifetime were Logical Investi- 
gations, which appeared in 1900-01 at the beginning of his career, and 
Formal and Transcendental Logic, which appeared in 1929 and was 
written just after he retired from teaching in 1928. The present volume 
contains lectures Husserl gave on logic and the theory of science during 
the years between these two publications. The main text of the book, 
comprising 330 pages, is a course he gave in Freiburg in 1917-18 during 
the winter semester. The course was originally given in 1910-11 when 
Husserl was at Göttingen, where it was repeated twice in 1912-13 and 
1914-15. The volume also contains some fifty pages of supplementary 
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texts (eighteen of them, most rather short), taken from materials that 
Husserl composed or used during the first presentation of the course in 
1910-11. The critical apparatus is very extensive because it has to cover 
all the variations in the texts that arose as the courses were repeated. It 
should also be mentioned that the original version of this course drew 
on material that Husserl had discussed in earlier courses. Thus, the 
present volume gives a comprehensive picture of how Husserl’s 
thoughts on logic developed during his last years at Göttingen and his 
first years at Freiburg. The largest part of the book deals with the for- 
mal analysis of meaning and judgment. 

It is interesting to see how concepts introduced in Logical Investiga- 
tions were reworked during this time. In these lectures Husserl makes 
extensive use of such themes as the material and the quality of inten- 
tional acts and the intentional and semantic essence of acts. When one 
reads only the originally published works, one has the impression that 
such concepts and definitions were somewhat abruptly introduced in 
the Investigations and left to lie fallow thereafter; the lectures show 
that they continued to be actively employed in Husserl’s thinking. An- 
other theme that is prominent in the Investigations and extensively 
used here is that of parts and wholes as the basis for an a priori gram- 
mar, the third and fourth Investigations thus find further development in 
this work. 

The volume also presents material that is on the way to a more defini- 
tive expression in Formal and Transcendental Logic. One of the most 
important ideas found in the latter book is the clarification of what 
propositions or Judgments are. Husserl shows that the realm of judg- 
ments, what he calls the apophantic domain, arises when we reflect in a 
special way on states-of-affairs. Judgments are the outcome of what we 
could call a propositional or a judgmental reflection. They are a trans- 
formation of states-of-affairs. The difference between a state-of-affairs 
(Sachverhalt) and a judgment or proposition (Satz) is described in §10 
of these lectures, and Husserl does say that the difference arises in re- 
sponse to a special kind of reflection that puts the state-of-affairs “out of 
action” in a distinctive manner (p. 412), but he does not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish this reflection from phenomenological reflection. The special 
character of propositional reflection needs further clarification. More is 
provided in Formal and Transcendental Logic. 

One of the major themes in the book is that of formalization, the pro- 
cess by which we change a full, ordinary statement into a formal struc- 
ture, as when we move from “The house is white” to S is p. Such formal- 
ization, Husserl observers, can also be carried out not only for 
individual propositions but also for proofs and even for entire theories. 
He envisions a science that will focus on the formal structure of an en- 
tire theory or an entire science; we will then be able to identify actual 
theories as instances of this or that pure theory-form. Other formal is- 
sues treated here are those of the demonstrative (Dies) and the concept 
of “something” or “anything” (Etwas). The rules that govern meaningful 
combinations in language are compared to the rules of a game, such as 
the rules of chess (pp. 97-102). Most of the volume is concerned with 
the formal structure of judgments and with the “noematic” or objective 
side of intentionality, but some twenty-five pages of the course are de- 
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voted to formal axiology and the structures of practical thinking, and 
the last twenty pages to a noetic analysis of evidence.—Robert 
Sokolowski, The Catholic University of America. 


KANT, Immanuel. Kant’s Vorlesungen: Bd. II. Vorlesungen über Anthropolo- 
gie. 2 volumes. Edited by Reinhard Brandt and Werner Stark. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1997. 1691 pp. Cloth, DM 690.00—For these two 
half-volumes comprising volume 25 of the Akademie-Ausgabe the Kant- 
Forschung has indeed waited long. They contain the critical edition of 
several student notebooks from Kant’s lectures on anthropology, the 
texts of which have already been available as preprints on the internet, 
at the site of Brandt’s and Stark’s Kant-Archiv in Marburg, since 1996 
(Kant-On-Line). Volume 25 is the first volume to appear after a pause of 
fifteen years, given that the last volume before this, volume 29, the one 
with the Ergänzungen to the Metaphysikvorlesungen, appeared in 1983. 

In their very detailed introduction the editors shed light on the role 
played by Kant’s commitment to teaching anthropology (pp. vii-—1xi). 
Some remarks also detail the institutional background (pp. lx—Ixxiv) as 
well as the formal characteristics of the Nachschrifiten constituting the 
basis of the edition (pp. lxxiv—xcvi). Needless to say, thanks to the deep 
knowledge of the editors in these fields, these introductory remarks 
open up new grounds, for instance, by illustrating the interaction be- 
tween the Königsberger academic senate, the Preufsische Regierung, 
and the Etats-Ministerium or the Justiz-Ministerium in virtually every 
matter regarding teaching and research (p. lxv). To answer the question 
“why did Kant not write textbooks for his academic courses?” (p. lxvii) 
Stark argued in a paper of 1992 (“Die Formen von Kants akademischer 
Lehre,” Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 40 [1992]: 543-62) that 
Kant evidently preferred to follow the principle enunciated in his pro- 
gram for the Winter Term 1765-6, namely that he should “not teach 
thoughts, but rather to think” (Akademie-Ausgabe, vol. 2, p. 306). The 
fact is, however, that during the early seventies Kant started to write a 
book of his own, namely, the Critique of Pure Reason; and we have no 
reason to exclude the possibility that Kant intended to publish it in the 
form of a textbook for logic and metaphysics (see Riccardo Pozzo, 
“Kant Within the Tradition of Modern Logic: The Role of the ‘Introduc- 
tion: Idea of a Transcendental Logic’ [Critique of Pure Reason, A50/ 
B74—A64/B89],” Review of Metaphysics 52 [1998]: 295-310). Moreover, 
he described in print the experience he gathered by teaching anthropol- 
ogy in 1798 in his Anthropology from a Pragmatic Standpoint. 

With regard to philological accuracy, the effort of the editors is com- 
mendable. The standards established by Kant’s Akademie-Ausgabe aim 
to avoid the faults of the volumes of Kant’s Vorlesungen edited by Ger- 
hard Lehmann between 1966 and 1983. For this reason, the editors have 
preferred to append the complete documentation (to be downloaded 
from the aforementioned Kant-On-Line site) to their own edition which 
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has been done following the criterion of the leading text. The editors 
are quite right to sort Kant’s own lectures into seven groups, dating the 
single Nachschrifien on the basis of common archetypes (A & B: 1772- 
3, C—1776/76, D: 1777-8, E: 1781/82, F: 1784-5, and F: 1788-9), thus fol- 
lowing a method successfully employed by Norbert Hinske in rectifying 
the dates attributed by Lehmann to the Logiknachschriften (see Kant- 
Index, vols. 3, 5, 6 [Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Fromman-Holzboog, 1989- 
98]). The reader seeking the fulfillment of one of the basic tasks of a his- 
torico-critical edition will search these two half volumes in vain. Be- 
cause of space constraints, the editors have resolved to delegate to two 
separate databases an account of the names and the passages referred 
to in the Nachschriften (p. cxx).—Riccardo Pozzo, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


KEMAL, Salim. Kant’s Aesthetic Theory: An Introduction. Second Edition. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1997. xi+197 pp. Paper, $17.95—This re- 
issue of Kemal’s introduction to the first half of the Critique of Judg- 
ment, first published in 1992, adds a new five-page Preface to the other- 
wise unchanged text. The author discusses several works on Kant’s aes- 
thetic theory that have been published since the first appearance of his 
book. The most extensive treatment is given to John H. Zammito’s “The 
Genesis of Kant’s Critique of Judgment” (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1992) and Paul Guyer’s “Kant and the Experience of Free- 
dom: Essays on Aesthetics and Morality” (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1993). In Kemal’s view, Zammito is right in hypothesizing a 
cognitive turn that would have led Kant to explore the nature of reflec- 
tive judgments and in interpreting Kant’s position on art as part of 
Kant’s concept of culture. On the other hand, Kemal reproaches Zam- 
mito for having fragmented the third Critique and for failing to resolve 
several philosophical issues such as the relation between the cognitive 
and ethical turns as hypothesized by Zammito, and the nature and prom- 
ise of art, the close association between genius and the sublime, and the 
differences between Kant and Herder on genius and the sublime. Ke- 
mal’s conclusion is that Zammito has overemphasized the process of 
constructing the third Critique at the expense of the theory presented 
there. With respect to Guyer, Kemal argues that Guyer makes an unwar- 
ranted assumption, based on an overly narrow understanding of Kant’s 
use of the word “nature,” namely, that the “Analytic of the Beautiful” 
had to be cast in terms of natural beauty. Kemal’s view is that Kant’s ex- 
planations of the nature of beauty in the “Analytic of the Beautiful” 
cover the objects of our experience and therefore include both natural 
beauty and fine art. Kemal argues that this is the basis of a misconstrual 
on Guyer’s part of his explanation described in chapter 6 of the distinc- 
tive interests and values that should be ascribed to fine art and natural 
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Kemal’s book comprises seven chapters, together with a section enti- 
tled “Beauty and Bibliography,” notes, and an index. In the first chapter 
Kemal gives a summary of the background to the third Critique, dis- 
cussing the first Critique and Kant’s predecessors Leibniz, Wolff, and 
Baumgarten, as well as the empiricist school of aesthetics. Kemal ar- 
gues that Kant’s rejection of the rationalist and empiricist aesthetic the- 
ories rests on the latter’s inability to distinguish sense from reason. 
Kant had proceeded in the same way in the “Transcendental Deduction” 
of the Critique of Pure Reason. Chapters 2, 3, and 4 describe the “Ana- 
lytic of the Beautiful” and its four moments, in which Kant examines the 
nature of aesthetic judgments. Kemal’s account brings out the connec- 
tions among the “feeling for life,” the free play of the faculties in the aes- 
thetic judgment, and morality, a connection which is often overlooked. 
The importance of this theme to an interpretation of Kant’s aesthetics 
becomes clear when one reads the “Lectures on Metaphysics,” in which 
Kant describes pleasure as that which promotes the feeling of life, and 
morality as that which harmonizes with freedom and agrees with the 
whole of life (for example, the Metaphysik L, notebook, AK 28:249-50). 

Chapter 5 describes Kant’s deduction of the judgment of taste, again 
drawing out the connection between the harmonious play of the facul- 
ties and the feeling for life. It includes a section comparing the author's 
approach to Kant’s deduction of the judgment of taste with that of oth- 
ers who have written on the topic such as David Crawford, Paul 
Crowther, Jacques Derrida, Paul Guyer, Rudolph Makkreel, Mary Mc- 
Closkey, and Kenneth Rogerson. In chapter 6 the author discusses 
Kants arguments for the necessity or subjective universality of judg- 
ments of taste. This is perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book; 
in it Kemal delves into the relation between beauty, morality, and cul- 
ture in Kant’s theory. Noticeably lacking is any discussion of the sub- 
lime; the omission is especially noticeable given that Zammito’s position 
on the sublime is critiqued in the new preface, and that Crowther’s book 
on the sublime is included in the commentary in chapter 5. Kemal 
writes, “The accord of nature and reason in the free harmony of rational 
faculties is a support to the human spirit, letting man hope that his ef- 
forts toward moral perfection will not simply be overthrown by nature” 
(p. 131). This statement would seem to lead to a discussion of the sub- 
lime, but the topic is surprisingly neglected. Neglecting the “Analytic of 
the Sublime,” in which Kant describes an experience that is based on a 
feeling that the mind has a vocation that transcends the domain of na- 
ture (AK 5:268), opens the door to significant misunderstanding of 
Kant’s own metaphysical, ethical, and moral positions. 

The concluding chapter of the book explores the problem of the com- 
patibility between freedom and nature, arguing that for Kant fine art and 
natural beauty embody the bridging of the gulf between reason and na- 
ture in a way that promotes morality. Again, Kant’s theory of the sub- 
lime is conspicuous by its absence. Nevertheless, Kemal’s book remains 
an accessible, detailed, and useful introduction to the “Critique of Aes- 
thetic Judgment” in Kant’s Critique of Judgment.—John Goodreau, The 
Catholic University of America. 
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KIERKEGAARD, Sören. Prefaces; Writing Sampler. Translated by Todd W. 
Nichol. Volume IX in Kierkegaard’s Writings. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1997. xviii + 211 pp. Cloth, $39.50—“*I believe that I 
would do philosophers a great service if they were to adopt a category 
which I myself have discovered and utilized with great profit and suc- 
cess to exhaust and dry up a multitude of relations and qualifications 
that have so far been unwilling to resolve themselves—it is the category 
of higher lunacy” (pp. 97-8). These words could be the motto for Ki- 
erkegaard’s brash enterprise in this delightful book, which contains, in 
addition to the Writing Sampler, a collection of eight prefaces to books 
that will never be written because the wife of their author (one Nicolaus 
Notabene) refuses to let him be unfaithful to her by romancing his own 
ideas. The target of Kierkegaard’s satire is always shifting: Hegelians 
and their pretentious encyclopedias; journalists and their self-glorifying 
arbitration of public taste (“The journalist’s profession .. . is indeed so 
onerous that only the consciousness of what one is achieving in the ser- 
vice of truth for the ennobling of mankind can provide the strength to 
persevere”); book reviewers and their pseudo-omniscience (“The re- 
viewers ... are the highly trusted minions of the most esteemed public, 
its cupbearers and privy councilors”); the cultivated public which thinks 
so unspeakably highly of itself; progressive Christians who feel that reli- 
gion has finally reached maturity in their urbane relativism. 

Taking a stab at modern philosophers who churn out one gigantic vol- 
ume after another, the author of Preface 1 proclaims, “Therefore I vow: 
as soon as possible to realize a plan envisaged for thirty years, to publish 
a logical system, as soon as possible to fulfill my promise, made ten 
years ago, of an esthetic system; furthermore, I promise an ethical and 
dogmatic system, and finally the system. As soon as this has appeared, 
generations to come will not even need to learn to write, because there 
will be nothing more to write, but only to read—the system” (p. 14). 
Preface 8, wherein Nicolaus proposes to start up a journal devoted to 
seeking explanations for the Hegelian philosophy which he in his inno- 
cent obtuseness just cannot comprehend, is a tour de force of withering 
satire with moments of side-splitting intellectual humor. The unfortu- 
nate Notabene comments, “when I, despite every effort, was unable to 
ascend to the dizzying thought of doubting everything, I decided, in or- 
der nevertheless to doubt something, to concentrate my soul on the 
more human task of doubting whether all the philosophers understood 
what they said and what was said” (p. 49). Notabene patiently estab- 
lishes his credentials as a dull plain man who still feels beckoned by phi- 
losophy into the great thought-solution promised by the Danish philoso- 
phers to whom the metaphysical secrets of the dialectic of being and 
nothingness have been vouchsafed. “If this philosophy, after having ex- 
plained everything, now advances and explains itself, what a splendid 
prospect” (p. 56). 

Kierkegaard also does not hesitate to lambaste what he perceives as 
the degeneration of scholarship into meaningless repetition and minu- 
tiae: “To write a book is the easiest of all things in our time, if, as is cus- 
tomary, one takes ten older works on the same subject and out of them 
puts together an eleventh on the same subject” (p. 35). The result is that 
“even if scholarship in our day has finished with everything, it neverthe- 
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less has unfortunately forgotten the point of the whole thing” (p. 43). 
Throughout, Kierkegaard has nothing good to say about journalism ei- 
ther, with its crowd-pleasing servility, its magnification of the irrelevant, 
its tireless propounding of shallow views. “What wonder is it, after all, 
that the significant is the significant? But to make the intrinsically insig- 
nificant more significant than the most significant—that surely is still a 
task” (p. 28). His scornful remarks about the culture fostered by jour- 
nalism are especially timely: “tt may already be assumed that boys of 8 
to 10 normally read their newspapers. .. . What enormous progress in 
comparison with the patriarchal-bourgeois era when they read only 
their lessons” (p. 87). Nowadays I suppose we would have to say “nor- 
mally watch their televisions.” 

The book is excellent for its introduction, notes, and supplement, and 
the translation conveys Kierkegaard’s ironic tone to perfection. More 
care could have been taken in the final preparation of the notes in the 
back; there are a few serious typographical errors and some foolish hes- 
itancy signified by the overuse of “perhaps” and “possibly,” but these are 
only notes, after all; Kierkegaard himself would have satirized anyone 
who cared about the scholarly apparatus more than the message of the 
writing —Peter A. Kwasniewski, International Theological Institute, 
Gaming, Austria. 


LANE, Melissa. Method and Politics in Plato's Statesman. Cambridge Classi- 
cal Studies. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998. xiii + 229 
pages. Cloth, $59.95—In recent years there has been a renewed interest 
in Plato’s Statesman. The dialogue is certainly one of Plato’s most re- 
calcitrant works and requires of its interpreter a peculiar combination 
of quickness and steadiness, and in particular, a sufficient immersion in 
and sympathy with Plato’s intention and style to attend with the requi- 
site subtlety to the extremely heterogeneous content, much of which is 
initially soporific (I am thinking especially of the opening diaereses and 
the long analysis of the art of weaving). In sum, one has to strike a 
happy balance between attention to the details, and the perception of 
the god who dwells in these details. Melissa Lane’s book scores very 
well by this standard. Her study is divided into three main parts, corre- 
sponding to the three main themes of method, the story of the reversed 
cosmos, and politics. Underlying and organizing these parts is the cen- 
tral thesis that in the Statesman, Plato presents the fullest statement of 
his conception of example (as Lane translates paradeigma) as an in- 
strument of cognition and pedagogy, and hence as a necessary prelude 
to the exercise of diaeresis in its various versions (p. 18 and through- 
out). More particularly, Lane argues for the link between examples and 
the branch of measure that is concerned with the appropriate or timely 
(kairos) (pp. 132 and following). She insists that political expertise 
(techne politikë) is a type of science or objective knowledge (that is, 
epistemé) concerned with when to do what the technicians tell us 
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needs to be done (pp. 5, 142-5). The divisions of diaeresis are an exer- 
cise in the clarification of true beliefs which can establish knowledge 
(p. 18); the example (such as weaving for politics) is used to establish 
relations of resemblance and provides us with a path from true belief to 
knowledge, along which path we analyze and revise, but do not reject, 
the former (pp. 19, 63-5). According to Lane, the initial division of the 
art of the statesman fails because of the absence of a preliminary exam- 
ple; she also says that its inhuman treatment of politics (as similar to the 
shepherd’s art and that of other tenders of brutes [p. 44]) is intended to 
make the reader uncomfortable. The story of the reversed cosmos is 
needed as a supplement to the method of diaeresis because the latter 
has no mechanism for dealing with history, that is, with temporal politi- 
cal existence (p. 115). However, she continues, the example of cosmol- 
ogy is too great to serve as a prelude to the analysis of politics. As the 
Stranger himself holds, we must practice on a smaller or slighter exam- 
ple (pp. 22, 73, 121 and following); the example invoked is that of weav- 
ing. Lane summarizes the function of the weaving example as illustrat- 
ing the dependence of the art of politics upon “a great deal of prior and 
ongoing preparation, nurture, and maintenance of the people and mate- 
rial within the city” (pp. 9, 58). In the third part of the book, Lane argues 
that the art of politics is the ability to distinguish between the right and 
the wrong time for doing something devised and recommended by an 
auxiliary specialist (pp. 141 and following). There is an instructive com- 
parison between the Stranger’s use of weaving and the role of that art in 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (pp. 164 and following), which leads in turn to 
a reflection on why the Stranger is silent about the connection between 
weaving and women (pp. 168 and following). An especially important 
conclusion is that the conflict of values in the city is attributed by the 
Stranger to a conflict between two equally good but unlike tempera- 
ments, and not to sophistry or a decline in political virtue (pp. 185, 191). 

The value of a commentary on a Platonic dialogue is a function of the 
number of fundamental questions it raises as topics for further discus- 
sion. I will restrict myself to listing the most important questions that 
occurred to me as I studied this intelligent and well-written book. First: 
I think it is necessary to reflect upon the difference between Socrates 
and the Stranger as Platonic masks. Lane says that she has “taken the 
liberty of identifying the Eleatic Stranger’s arguments with Plato’s” and 
refused the liberty of speculating on the relation between Plato and his 
leading characters (p. 8). This is not quite true; see page 97 for an “ex- 
ample” concerning examples. Lane also sees the difference between the 
“prescriptive” diaereses of the Sophist and Statesman and the divisions 
and collections employed by Socrates. Yet by abstracting in general 
from this question, Lane oversimplifies the complexity of the dialogue. 
To say this in another way, she does not bring out the full interest of her 
extremely valuable emphasis upon the role of examples in the dia- 
logues; this would require a detailed discussion of the difference be- 
tween Socratic examples and those of the Stranger (to mention no oth- 
ers). Second, there is an inner tension between Lane’s denial that the 
political art amounts to phronésis (despite the Stranger’s assertion at 
294a6-9) together with her insistence that it is an objective and precise 
epistémeé on the one hand, and on the other, her regular description of 
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that art as knowing what to do at the right moment, under the particular 
circumstances, at this time rather than another, and so on (for example, 

pp. 145, 150, 177, 199). I think that she is exactly right about the nature 
of the political art, but that her own description confirms the validity of 
the claim that the art is phronésis. Of course, one should not equate 
this term with its Aristotelian usage. Third, although weaving is no 

doubt a slighter thing than cosmology, I fail to see that it satisfies the os- 
tensible need to practice on a simple example before proceeding with 
the diaeresis. The oddness of the example is precisely that the analogy 
is clear in general but obscure and confused in most of its particulars. 

Just as the cosmology example could have been made more relevant to 

politics by a more judicious construction of the myth, so the weaving ex- 
ample could have been radically simplified, thereby gaining in pedagogi- 
cal clarity. Fourth, I was struck by the fact that, whereas Lane notices 

on a number of crucial occasions the role of construction or making in 

the Statesman (for example, pp. 33, 66, 91, 113, and 141), and of course, 

in particular with the example of weaving, she never brings these obser- 
vations together in a general discussion. She seems to have seen rather 
clearly that the Statesman does not conform to the traditional view of 
Plato as an advocate of “absolute” knowledge of “glassy essences.” Yet 
the practico-productive nature of politics is not explored adequately, 

perhaps because Lane thinks it would conflict with the “unity of reason” 

she attributes to Plato (p. 5). It should also be emphasized that weaving 
is oriented to the body, not to the soul, and that it serves as a defense 

against nature. One might almost suspect that the Stranger lowers his 

sights from the heavens to the care and protection of the body, in order 
to provide his interlocutors with a more realistic conception of politics. 

I will mention two more questions. The connection between weaving 
and women is obvious in itself and even more so because of the 
Stranger’s failure to mention it. Is there a connection between weaving 
as a defense of the body against nature, and the female role in the pres- 
ervation of the family? Second, I think that Lane exaggerates the degree 
of the possibility of the perfect ruler (pp. 111, 139, apropos 301E), 

namely, one who is not a lawgiver but who rules perfectly in every detail 
by knowing when to do what (p. 139). If space permitted, this point 
could be expanded into a comparison with the analogous issue concern- 
ing the possibility of quite a different type of philosopher-king in the Re- 

public. To conclude: this is a stimulating, intelligent, and illuminating 
work. It is thoughtful and thought provokmg. Perhaps it errs too far in 
the direction of the attempt to unify and clarify what is intrinsically dis- 
united and obscure. I: would have liked a more nuanced appreciation of 
the strangeness of the Stranger, and in particular of the stranger known 
as Plato. Yet Lane gives us sensible guidance and the promise of signifi- 
cant future accomplishment.—Stanley Rosen, Boston University. 
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LOWITH, Karl. Nietzsche's Philosophy of the Eternal Recurrence of the Same. 
Translated from the German by Harvey Lomax. Foreword by Bernd 
Magnus. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997. xxvii + 276 pp. 
Cloth, $40.00-—-More than sixty years after its first publication in Ger- 
many in 1935 by its then emigré author, and more than thirty-five years 
after its republication in Germany by an author who had returned via It- 
aly, Japan, and the United States, Léwith’s classic study has finally been 
translated into English. His work thus joins that of Karl Jaspers and of 
his teacher, Martin Heidegger, all central interpretations of Nietzsche's 
work written by his compatriots during the decade that witnessed the 
collapse which his works so insistently and uncannily prophesied, if not 
encouraged. It is thus not merely an important interpretation, but itself 
part of our fast-closing century’s intellectual history. Ldwith’s view of 
Nietzsche as the philosopher who undertakes (historically) “the anti- 
Christian repetition of antiquity on the peak of modernity” (see p. 108) 
or who (ontologically) attempts to overcome nihilism by affirming an 
“eternally recurring existence amidst the naturelike world of all that is” 
(p. 37), has in fact been accessible to readers before the translation of 
the present book. It figures prominently in From Hegel to Nietzsche 
(trans. David E. Green [New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1964)), 
and in Meaning in History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949) 
whose final section is entitled “Nietzsche’s Revival of the Doctrine of 
Eternal Recurrence.” Although the main lines of Léwith’s interpretation 
have not changed, there is no denying the value of having his detailed in- 
terpretation finally available to English readers. The work’s lengthy 
(eighty-page) third chapter, “The Unifying Fundamental Idea in 
Nietzsche’s Philosophy,” is its indispensable core, detailing the eternal 
recurrence as the fundamental idea of Nietzsche’s philosophy through 
an analysis of Thus Spoke Zarathustra (pp. 55-82), and outlining two 
conflicting interpretations of this idea, the “anthropological” (pp. 84-8), 
with its focus on “willing the idea,” and the “cosmological” (pp. 88-92), 
where the idea reintegrates humanity into an ever-recurring world indif- 

‘ferent to its projects. The two chapters preceding it (1) characterize 
Nietzsche’s philosophical discourse as a paradoxical “system in apho- 
risms” (see p. 13); and (2) present the familiar tripartite periodicization 
of Nietzsche's philosophy, with Zarathustra as the apogee (p. 24). The 
chapters that follow it do not have quite the unity or philosophical pene- 
tration of the first three. Chapter 4 concerns itself with the relation of 
Nietzsche's rejection of Christianity (pp. 109-15) to his affirmation of a 
Greek and specifically Heraclitean nature (pp. 115-20). Chapter 5 dis- 
cusses the way in which the problems of history and fate and freedom 
and necessity are dealt with in some of Nietzsche’s early writings, laying 
the groundwork for the problem of “willing necessity” that seems 
present in the eternal recurrence. In the following chapter we are pre- 
sented with a history of modern philosophy from Descartes to Marx as a 
history of the “loss of the world” by a humanity lost in the “desert of its 
freedom” (p. 186). We are then offered, in the seventh chapter, a de- 
tailed analysis of Kierkegaard’s conception of “repetition” (pp. 167-72) 
and Otto Weininger’s ethical conception of “recollection” (pp. 156-67) 
as alternatives to Nietzsche’s conception of eternal recurrence. It is not 
at all clear that this last maintains its Interest sixty years later, and the 
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same doubt arises regarding several, though certainly not all of the 
books reviewed in his Appendix, “On the History of the Interpretation of 
Nietzsche (1894-1954)” (pp. 195-229). The work’s final chapter, “The 
Critical Yardstick for Nietzsche's Experiments,” summarizes the signifi- 
cance of Nietzsche's project as a “return to nature,” to the “physis of the 
world,” once the metaphysical God is gone as a support for any teaching 
about man (p. 187). Léwith concedes that Nietzsche failed fully to sepa- 
rate himself from the Christianity that haunted him as a negation (pp. 
182 and following), but implies that his program, determined by the fact 
that “he decided against God and for the world” (p. 188), is of enduring 
significance. 

This translation of a more than sixty-year-old book is not as helpful to 
contemporary non-German speakers as it might be, though Bernd Mag- 
nus’s Foreword and Harvey Lomax’s Introduction give interesting, 
rather contrasting perspectives on the place and achievement of 
Liwith’s book. The translation itself is serviceable, if somewhat awk- 
ward at times: LOwith’s Heidegger-inflected German is not always easy 
to translate, but there are some unfortunate grammatical miscues and 
difficulties with philosophical terminology. Despite the occasional 
lapses, the translation generally deserves commendation. However, the 
edition could have been easily improved. Liwith’s page references to 
the obsolete German GrofSoktav edition are retained, and no attempt is 
made, particularly in the lengthy discussion of Zarathustra in Chapter 
3, and in the many quotations from the so-called Will to Power through- 
out the work, to inform the English reader without German—the trans- 
lation’s presumptive audience—where these lengthy quotations, which 
are a particular characteristic of this work, might be found in readily 
available English editions. The use of the old edition also creates tex- 
tual problems: for example, the important note quoted on pages 212 and 
following has been significantly reedited in the new edition of 
Nietzsche’s works, and this, along with similar such facts, could have 
been noted for contemporary readers. Such editorial intervention to 
make the book both more scholarly and more useful to its intended au- 
dience would certainly have been welcome. Nonetheless, one of the 
classic early interpretations of Nietzsche’s philosophy has been made 
accessible to the English-speaking world. It can only be hoped that it 
will help raise the level of discourse on this still much discussed and lit- 
tle-understood philosopher.—Robert Aaron Rethy, Xavier University. 


LONGUENESSE, Beatrice. Kant and the Capacity to Judge. Translated by C. 
T. Wolfe. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998. xv + 400 pp. 
Cloth, $59.50—To judge is to frame a proposition, and take it to be true. 
A theory of the human “capacity to judge” (“Vermoegen zu urteilen”) 
lies at the very center of Kants Critique of Pure Reason. Yet G. E. 
Moore’s seminal essay, “The Nature of Judgment,” told Anglo-American 
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philosophers in 1899 that Kant’s theory of judgment is false because it is 
psychologistic, and the label stuck. 

The gradual entrenchment of the “cognitive revolution,” however, has 
taught us not to fear the bogeyman of psychologism. This has made it 
possible for Beatrice Longuenesse to work out, in Kant and the Capac- 
ity to Judge, a fully and frankly psychological interpretation of the Tran- 
scendental Analytic that is essentially oriented toward judgment. 

A central fact about the human mind is that it produces representa- 
tions of objects, or cognitions (that is, intentionality). Yet as Kant notes 
in a famous letter to Marcus Herz in 1772, Just how the mind manages to 
do this—especially when the representations are a priori—is a distress- 
ingly difficult question. The first Critique answers it as follows: The 
“object” of the representation is identical to the “content” of the repre- 
sentation, which “we” produce. We generate representational content 
by adding form to sensory matter through the activity of “synthesis” 
(that is, information processing), which is in turn essentially guided by a 
priori rules. That is why objects conform to our minds, rather than the 
other way around. Longuenesse aptly describes this famous “Coperni- 
can” move as “the internalization, within representation, of the relation 
between representation and its object” (p. 20). 

In chapters 2 and 3, Longuenesse focuses on the two key notions in 
Kant’s theory of mental representation: synthesis and judgment. The A 
Deduction invokes a “threefold synthesis,” while the B Deduction zeroes 
in on judgment and pure apperception (that is, self-consciousness). 
Longuenesse argues that these seemingly divergent versions of the De- 
duction are consistent and complementary. The mediator is the power 
of “productive imagination,” said by Kant to be the engine of all synthe- 
sis (A78/B103). The transcendental productive synthesis of the imagina- 
tion (TPSD, by means of its “figurative synthesis” or “synthesis spe- 
ciosa,” introduces the two forms of sensibility—the pure formal 
intuitions of space and time—directly into raw sensory matter. These 
forms are distinct from the categories, or pure concepts of the under- 
standing, which according to the Metaphysical Deduction express the 
logical forms of judgment, and according to the B Deduction are pro- 
duced by the “intellectual synthesis” of the understanding under the 
unity of pure apperception. The primary function of the understanding 
is to judge by means of concepts (A68/B93): this is its discursivity. Yet 
the activities of the TPSI have a conation or “effort” toward the discur- 
sive activities of the understanding (pp. 204, 208, 224, 243, 272). There- 
fore the imaginational integration of sensory content is implicitly gov- 
emed by the categories and the unity of pure apperception. 

In chapters 4 and 7, Longuenesse analyzes the process of judging. It is 
absolutely essential to the validity of the B Deduction that Kant demon- 
strate the precise means by which an undetermined object of an empiri- 
cal intuition (an “appearance,” A20/B34) is synthetically transformed 
into the fully determinate object of an empirical judgment (a “phenome- 
non,” A248-249). Otherwise, some intuitions might be essentially non- 
conceptual in character—so some appearances might fail to fall under 
the categories. Let us call this the “bottom-up problem.” Longuenesse 
handles this by focusing on the process of empirical concept-formation, 
which she ties to the mental function of “reflection” (Ueberlegung) fea- 
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tured in the much-neglected chapter on the “Amphiboly of Concepts of 
Reflection.” According to Longuenesse, reflection implicitly imple- 
ments the logical forms of judgment and thereby also the categories and 
the unity of pure apperception, even in the earliest stages of perceptual 
processing. Longuenesse goes to the heart of the matter in chapters 8 
and 11 by unpacking the TPSI, and by arguing for this three-term identi- 
fication: the TPSI = reflection = the schematism of the categories. More 
specifically, she argues that the TPSI “discursifies” sensibility by simul- 
taneously (1) generating empirical concepts and (2) systematically inter- 
preting the categories in terms of the pure formal intuition of time. If so, 
then the B Deduction is valid, and the synthetic a priori transcendental 
principles of the pure understanding are thereby justified. 

I have only one substantive criticism of Kant and the Capacity to 
Judge: it lets Kant off the hook too easily! For there is another serious 
difficulty in the B Deduction, the “top-down problem.” Here the prob- 
lem is whether, even given the existence of objectively valid transcen- 
dental principles, particular appearances might nevertheless escape 
subsumption under special laws of nature (B165). If so, then parts of 
the empirical world will not be subject to the causal laws of natural sci- 
ence. Kant tries very hard to close this gap in the Appendix to the Dia- 
lectic and in the two Introductions to the Critique of Judgment. Yet 
Longuenesse never addresses it. Of course, one cannot do everything in 
a single book. Longuenesse’s interpretation of the Analytic performs 
the previously unaccomplished feat of pulling together the Transcen- 
dental Aesthetic, the Metaphysical and Transcendental Deductions, and 
the System of Principles, into a coherent argumentative whole. Kant 
and the Capacity to Judge is therefore a must-read for all serious stu- 
dents of Kant’s first Critiqgue—Robert Hanna, York University, Can- 
ada. 


LOWENTHAL, David. Shakespeare and the Good Life: Ethics and Politics in 
Dramatic Form. Lanham, Maryland: Rowman & Littlefield, 1997. xii + 
274 pp. Cloth, $68.00; paper, $24.95—David Lowenthal offers a serious 
treatment of the idea that Shakespeare was a serious thinker, indeed a 
philosopher who chose to develop his ideas in dramatic form. Readers 
accustomed to contemporary Shakespeare criticism may be puzzled by 
Lowenthal’s book. He makes no effort to historicize his discussion of 
Shakespeare and never invokes the unholy trinity of race, class, and 
gender in analyzing the plays. Compared to new historicist, feminist, 
Marxist, and deconstructionist critics of Shakespeare, Lowenthal may 
seem to be a naive reader; he is looking for what he can read out of the 
plays, not what he can read into them. Grounding himself in the older 
tradition of Shakespeare criticism, from Ben Jonson to Samuel Johnson, 
from Samuel Taylor Coleridge to A. C. Bradley, Lowenthal views the 
playwright as a source of genuine wisdom. He assumes that Shakes- 
peare knew what he was doing and was fully in control of his dramatic 
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material, shaping his plays into artistic wholes that allow him to raise 
fundamental questions about the human condition. 

In particular, Lowenthal sees Shakespeare as the heir to the Socratic, 
Platonic, and Aristotelian tradition of philosophy. Surveying the spe- 
cific works he covers, Lowenthal writes: “The plays treat major themes 
within this philosophy—for example, the idea of the philosopher-king in 
The Tempest, of natural versus conventional justice in King Lear, of 
contending views of the best regime and the best life in Julius Caesar, 
of natural necessity and the moral character of the universe in Macbeth. 
In The Merchant of Venice the Biblical alternative to classical philoso- 
phy is considered and in Measure for Measure the Christian view of 
temperance. A Midsummer Night's Dream deals with the origins of 
Athenian philosophy, democracy, and drama” (pp. x-xi). 

Lowenthal’s opening essay on The Tempest provides a good introduc- 
tion to his distinctive approach to Shakespeare and makes the best case 
for viewing the playwright in the context of the tradition of classical phi- 
losophy. Lowenthal studies The Tempest against the background of 
Plato’s Republic, using the tripartite division of the soul into reason, 
eros, and spiritedness to analyze the interplay among the characters, 
and especially Prospero’s attempt to moderate the passions of the fig- 
ures who come under his control. One of the most intriguing aspects of 
Lowenthal’s discussion is his claim that Prospero has a secret plan for 
the unification of Italy, starting with the linking of Naples and Milan. Lo- 
wenthal draws upon Machiavelli to document this point, in particular 
the fact that The Prince joins Naples and Milan as illustrations in its first 
chapter. 

A political scientist himself, Lowenthal is particularly interested in the 
political aspects of Shakespeare’s plays and hence in Shakespeare as a 
specifically political philosopher. Following the lead of Harry Jaffa’s 
pathbreaking essay on King Lear, Lowenthal repeatedly devotes his es- 
says to uncovering secret political plans on the part of Shakespeare's 
characters. His argument that Julius Caesar in effect planned his own 
assassination as a way of immortalizing himself is provocative and 
makes one take a fresh look at many of the details of the play. His argu- 
ment that King Duncan in Macbeth had a well-considered plan to ensure 
his son’s succession to the throne is less convincing. And when Lo- 
wenthal claims that Shylock has a “secret” plan for murdering Antonio 
in The Merchant of Venice, one must wonder what is so secret about 
what are virtually Shylock’s professed intentions in the play. 

Though one may not always agree with Lowenthal’s interpretations of 
individual plays, his book provides a healthy antidote to disturbing 
trends in contemporary Shakespeare criticism. With a patronizing and 
often sanctimonious attitude, many Shakespeare critics today view the 
playwright as a mere child of his time, mired in a variety of Renaissance 
biases and prejudices. By contrast, Lowenthal is searching for what is 
timeless in Shakespeare, his insight into the perennial questions of phi- 
losophy. Given his respect for Shakespeare, Lowenthal reads his works 
with appropriate care, guided always by Thomas De Quincey’s herme- 
neutic principle of seeing “proofs of design and self-supporting arrange- 
ment where the careless eye had seen nothing but accident” (p. vii). Ac- 
cordingly, Lowenthal is never afraid to ask the naive question; rather 
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than dismissing an anomalous detail in one of the plays as a sign of 
Shakespeare’s haste, ignorance, or incompetence, Lowenthal will pause 
and think through what the odd turn of phrase or plot might signify. 
Thus he continually calls our attention to thought-provoking aspects of 
the plays, like the puzzling role of Lucio in Measure for Measure or the 
strange parallel between Launcelot Gobbo’s treatment of his father in 
The Merchant of Venice and the story of Jacob and Esau. One comes 
away from Lowenthal’s book with a renewed respect for Shakespeare’s 
artistry and for the profundity of thought embodied in the plays.—Paul 
A. Cantor, University of Virginia. 


LUTZ, Mark J. Socrates’ Education to Virtue: Learning the Love of the Noble. 
Albany: SUNY Press, 1998. ix + 214 pp. Paper, $19.95—With this new 
book the gap between Straussian and analytic approaches to Plato’s dia- 
logues begins to look like it is unbridgeable. While the analytic side has 
been furiously fussing over the critical minutia regarding the dating and 
authenticity of the Platonic dialogues in order to determine what we can 
know of Socrates through Plato, Lutz without so much as a nod toward 
that project simply takes any Platonic dialogue to be a reliable guide to 
“Socrates” and his thought. This will sit poorly with those who think 
that we can no more know about Socrates from reading Platonic dia- 
logues than we can about Jesus from reading the Gospels. Further, in 
the drama-versus-doctrine debate that is the great divide among Anglo- 
American scholars today, Lutz, like many a Straussian, opts for drama in 
the dialogues, rather than arguments in them, as the “least arbitrary and 
most revealing way” to philosophy (p. 136). Lutz’s thesis is that Plato 
uses drama to support substantive Socratic theses, one of which is, ac- 
cording to Lutz, that “by nature we are moved by an erotic need to know 
we are ‘noble and good” (p. 182). Also according to Lutz, the recogni- 
tion of this need is Socrates’ meaningful insight into human motivation, 
that of philosopher and scientist alike. He warns, however, that So- 
crates never decisively refutes his interlocutors’ rival conceptions of no- 
bility and goodness. This is especially evident in the ongoing dialectic 
among the interlocutors in Plato’s Republic, which Lutz believes is dedi- 
cated to an examination of civic virtue. In addition, the dramatic por- 
trayal of Socrates’ inability to educate Alcibiades shows, according to 
Lutz, “a fundamental limit on the power of reason to reform political 
life” (p. 148). The value of Socratic education therefore consists in the 
idea that the content of virtue and efficacy of rationality are open to in- 
terpretation and must necessarily remain so. This essentially searching 
education, Lutz believes, may thus help us in our fragmented postmod- 
em world, especially in bringing together competing conceptions of vir- 
tue in literature (that is, the classicism and multiculturalism debate), 
politics, law, and science, and perhaps even Straussian and analytic phi- 
losophy. 
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How this lofty goal can be achieved by Socratic education is explored 
in nine chapters. There is one chapter on Plato and Liberalism, which 
despite its title is no more than an exposition and a faint criticism of Ri- 
chard Rorty’s response to Nietzsche's claim that “the historical nature of 
the self calls for overtumming of liberal democratic morality and politics” 
(p. 20). The next four chapters are comprised of Lutz's general reading 
of the Symposium as an examination of the relation of eros to virtue 
and particular discussion of the characters in it, Aristophanes, Alcibia- 
des, and Diotima as they represent different aspects of this relation. 
Such a reading immediately invites a comparison to Martha Nussbaum’s 
instant best seller, Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1986). Whatever misgivings one may have over her other 
work, Nussbaum’s treatment of all matters erotic in Plato is still the 
most engaging and original account. Lutz’s response to Nussbaum’s 
now famous charge that Alcibiades and Socrates represent two irrecon- 
cilable kinds of eros is tepid and tentative. Lutz thinks that for Socrates 
the gap between philosophy and human affairs may only be apparent. 
What is hopeful about Socratic education for democracy, according to 
Lutz, is that even though he holds the erotic nature of humanity to be a 
fundamental truth, he allows both for an Aristophanic critique and Al- 
cibiadean cynicism of this conception. In this tolerance and flexibility, 
Lutz believes, “the erotic Socrates [is] the model of a truly liberal human 
being” (p. 184). These important philosophical points Lutz wants to 
make frequently get shuffled, however, in what he claims to be dramatic 
readings, which are mostly narrative reconstruction of the dialogues. In 
addition, in defending his reading, Lutz assumes academic consensus 
where there is barely any, such as on the motivations of Plato himself, 
and the content and aim of the dialogues. If only philosophers were as 
agreeable and nondoctrinaire as Lutz’s portrayal of Socrates.—Asli Go- 
cer, Hollins University/University of Toronto. 


MADDY, Penelope. Naturalism in Mathematics. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1997. viii + 254 pp. Cloth, $35.00—Maddy’s book is an exam- 
ination of an important question for the philosophy of mathematics: 
what justifies the axioms of set theory? In part 1, entitled “The Prob- 
lem,” Maddy provides a summary of the philosophical and mathematical 
beginnings of set theory and highlights the importance that certain ques- 
tions play in current debates about the foundations of the theory. Part 
2, “Realism,” reviews three versions of mathematical realism and gives 
reasons for abandoning these views. Part 3, “Naturalism,” furnishes a 
look at Maddy’s new philosophy of mathematics, Mathematical Natural- 
ism, and explains the way it diagnoses the problem of justifying new ax- 
ioms. 

Maddy begins by providing a look at the origins of set theory in the 
work of Cantor and the relation this has to the work of Frege. The sec- 
ond chapter reviews the role set theory plays as a foundation for mathe- 
matics because the terms of all other mathematical theories can be de- 
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fined in set-theoretic terms. Having shown the importance of set theory, 
Maddy turns to her main question concerning the justification of the ax- 
ioms. She looks at each of the accepted axioms and at the justifications, 
both intrinsic and extrinsic, that have been given for the axioms. An in- 
trinsic justification is one that relies on self-evidence or an underlying 
conception of sets; an extrinsic justification stresses the consequences 
or theoretical results that an axiom provides. There are questions that 
remain undecided by the accepted axioms of set theory (what Maddy 
calis the Independent Questions) that look as if they should have deter- 
minate answers; the most well-known example is Cantor’s Continuum 
Hypothesis. If, as Maddy argues, the Independent Questions are legiti- 
mate mathematical questions, we need to understand how axioms are 
justified. If we can understand how the axioms are justified, then we 
will be able to evaluate the axiom candidates that would allow us to an- 
swer the Independent Questions. Chapter 5 reviews the current axiom 
candidates and the initial case for and against each of them. To carry 
out the project of her book, Maddy focuses on one candidate, the Axiom 
of Constructability (V = L). 

Part 2 of the book examines Gédelian and Quinean realism as well as 
Maddy’s previous position, set-theoretic realism, which was an attempt 
to combine what Maddy saw as the best parts of Gödel and Quine. 
Maddy shows how a realist can construct a case against V = L, but gives 
up on the realist project. Gédelian realism is given up because it relies 
on a “mysterious” faculty of intuition while Quinean and set-theoretic 
realisms are rejected because they rely on indispensability arguments. 
Maddy criticizes such arguments because they rely on an incorrect de- 
scription of the relation mathematics has to natural science. 

The third part of the book sets out the case for Maddy’s new view, 
Mathematical Naturalism. Mathematical Naturalism’s methodological 
claim is that a dispute between mathematical practice and a philosophy 
of mathematics should always be decided in favor of the practice. Phi- 
losophy’s role is not to prescribe how mathematics is done, but rather to 
describe the practices and provide an understanding of them. The math- 
ematical naturalist’s goal is to provide a model of mathematical prac- 
tice, to show how this model can be used to address contemporary de- 
bates, and to examine the rationality of the arguments involved. This 
study of mathematical practice is to be carried out in a scientific manner 
(for example, the model of practice will be a sociological study). Maddy 
argues that mathematical practice follows two methodological max- 
ims. First, we want our set theory to unify as much mathematics as pos- 
sible and, second, our,axioms should be as powerful as possible. Con- 
sideration of these maxims suggests a formal criterion for evaluating 
axioms that suggests that V = L is too restrictive to be an axiom. Maddy 
shows how this formal criterion will have to be combined with more 
pragmatic considerations. 

Those interested in the foundations and philosophy of mathematics 
should surely read Maddy’s book. Maddy does not shy away from deal- 
ing with some advanced mathematics, but she provides ample footnotes 
that either explain the mathematics involved or direct the reader to an 
appropriate source. The work provides lucid exposition of both 
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mathematical and philosophical arguments that are valuable whether or 
not the reader is persuaded to accept Maddy’s conclusions. Maddy’s 
work is well written, well argued, and well worth the time it requires to 
be read and studied.—Eric D. Hetherington, New York, New York. 


MARENBON, John. The Philosophy of Peter Abelard. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997. xx + 373 pp. Cloth, $59.95—From the outset 
Marenbon contends that in treating Peter Abelard as a critic and logi- 
cian only, most scholars have neglected the originality of thought which 
Abelard brought to the questions of his day: “The aim of this book is to 
show that... [{Abelard’s] was more than a fleeting superficial brilliance. 
He was a constructive and, at times, systematic philosopher; and, al- 
though it is certainly true that he (like many of his contemporaries) used 
the methods of logic in treating Christian doctrine, his theology is re- 
markable for much more than its method” (p. 2). 

Divided into three main sections, part 1 (pp. 7-96) treats Abelard’s life 
and writings. Relying on primary texts, provided at length in the Latin, 
as well a stupendous collection of secondary literature, Marenbon 
traces Abelard’s life from his earliest studies with Roscelin and William 
of Champeaux to his appearances before the Councils of Soissons 
(1121) and Sens (1140) to his death outside Cluny in 1142. More than a 
historical survey, part 1 takes up questions of textual chronology and 
authenticity (for example, in Excursus I, 82-93, Marenbon shows why 
the correspondence with Heloise is genuine), while also providing a pré- 
cis of each of Abelard’s works as seen in its historical context. Through- 
out part 1 it becomes clear that while Abelard’s overly-confident atti- 
tude toward the use of pagan philosophy in explicating Christian 
revelation—for example, Plato’s Timaeus in dealing with the Trinity— 
made him an enemy to so many, logic (dialectica) became the ground- 
work upon which his philosophical and theological projects would be 
built. 

Part 2 (pp. 99-209) accordingly begins by showing that although this 
philosophical project of Abelard’s was rooted in the exegesis of classi- 
cal logical texts, his intellectual queries brought him beyond the study of 
logic. Marenbon thus examines Abelard’s ontology, how he understood 
substance and the difference between accidents and differentiae, the 
possibility of language (especially helpful here is Marenbon’s explana- 
tion of the difference between voces and sermones) as well as its rela- 
tionship to forms, human perception, and knowledge, and the role of 
universals. Addressing one of the most vexing problems in Abelard’s ac- 
count of universals, the discrepancy between Abelard’s earlier under- 
standing of mental images and his later use of image as distraction, 
Marenbon simply concludes that reading Abelard’s epistemological de- 
velopment as a retreat from an Aristotelian understanding of sense per- 
ception to a Platonic emphasis on the intelligible “would not be fair” (p. 
173). 
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Calling ethics “the end and fulfillment of all other disciplines,” 
Abelard approaches Christian doctrine primarily in terms of our return 
to God. Marenbon thus makes the case that Abelard’s ethics must be 
seen in an eschatological light. This ethical project is taken up in part 3 
(pp. 213-331): God as summum bonum, human act, intention, consent 
and contempt, the role of virtue and conscience, law and society. Espe- 
cially helpful here is Marenbon’s explanation of how Abelard reconciles 
God’s omniscience with human freedom as well how Abelard employs 
classical authors in reconstructing a Christian view of the virtues and 
the society in which they would be put into practice. 

Marenbon’s work is a welcomed relief to those histories which reduce 
Abelard’s life to his relation with Heloise, his philosophy to the problem 
of universals, and his theology to moral intention. Apart from an in- 
stance of dittography on page 104, the text is clear and straightforward; 
the bibliography is unparalleled and the short sections within each 
chapter allow for easy reference. John Marenbon is to be highly com- 
mended for providing scholars with the most definitive work to date.— 
David Meconi, S.J., Xavier University. 


MARTIN, Wayne M. Idealism and Objectivity: Understanding Fichte's Jena 
Project. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1997. xvii + 177 pp. Cloth, 
$45.00—-Marked by a lucid mixture of historical detail and analytical 
acumen, this study of the earliest stages of Fichte’s philosophical career 
offers much to our understanding of the sources and significance of 
Fichte’s core commitments. With pointed reference to important early 
texts, Martin argues that Fichte’s idealism is best understood not as an 
attempt to disclose the ontological ground of all being in an infinite sub- 
jectivity but, instead, as an incisive challenge to naturalism in the theory 
of representation. 

Fichte often defined and defended his position by contrasting it with 
“dogmatism,” and owing to his tendency to associate the latter with a 
commitment to mind-independent things in themselves, his repudiation 
of dogmatism and his dismissive treatment of things in themselves have 
frequently been taken to signal the embrace of a thoroughgoing meta- 
physical idealism. Martin challenges this interpretation, citing instances 
in which Fichte, while disclaiming dogmatism or critiquing claims about 
things in themselves, nonetheless seems to refrain from renouncing 
metaphysical realism outright. He concludes that the “dogmatism” 
Fichte rejects is not realism simpliciter; it is the contention that con- 
scious representation can be completely accounted for within a natural- 
istic framework of causal explanations. Accordingly, Fichte’s anti- 
dogmatic “idealism” is understood as a nonnaturalistic attempt to ex- 
plain the “objectivity of consciousness”: our taking a subset of the con- 
tents of consciousness to refer to items existing independently of our 
awareness (p. 18). On Martin’s construal, such “taking” involves the 
recognition of epistemic norms constraining representation, and a 
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thoroughly naturalistic approach to representation prima facie seems 
unable to accommodate such normativity; hence, Fichte postulates epi- 
sodes of abstract intellectual agency as explanantia for states of other- 
directed awareness. Such primitive cognitive performances—acts of 
“positing” (setzen), in Fichte’s undefined diction—are performed by a 
subject and first originate for that subject the cognitive framework re- 
quired for object-reference, including most fundamentally “the schema 
of subject-object opposition” (p. 93). 

Martin’s examination of key texts from the first five years of Fichte's 
work on his system importantly includes an illuminating analysis of the 
dialectical argumentation comprising the bulk of the Foundation of the 
Entire Science of Knowledge of 1794/96. This text provides the most 
complete technical exposition of his position that Fichte ever published, 
yet its lengthy dialectical sections have generally received scant atten- 
tion compared to its compressed commencement, wherein Fichte delin- 
eates the “first principles” of his theory of positing in passages whose 
terseness and tenor have encouraged much metaphysically-minded in- 
terpretation. Martin argues, however, that Fichte’s basic principles can- 
not be understood independently of the dialectical deliberations they 
animate: the dialectic is a technique, indebted to Kant’s conception of 
the constructive nature of geometrical proof, for the progressive refine- 
ment and reinterpretation of initially abstract depictions of cognitive 
acts. More specifically, he proposes that Fichte’s invocation of “abso- 
lute self-positing” actually receives its “proper articulation” (p. 135) only 
in the metaphysically modest, dialectically refined claim that the objec- 
tivity of consciousness depends upon “striving” (streben): a “primitive 
teleological comportment” (p. 189) that grounds our more advanced 
practical capacities and our most basic cognitive abilities, objective ref- 
erence included. Fichte’s affirmation of the “primacy of practice” thus 
emerges as a pivotal recasting of Kant’s conception of the primacy of 
practical reason, transforming an account of the relative priority of ra- 
tional faculties into a theory of the relative radicality of basic modes of 
comportment, namely, agency and cognition, with the former figured as 
more fundamental. 

The book is topically selective and textually rather brief: Martin es- 
chews any systematic reconstruction of the Foundation’s overall argu- 
ment and disclaims any intention “to state or defend the theory itself in 
detail” (p. 5), opting instead to anchor his interpretation in conceptually 
incisive and historically informative explorations of some fairly general 
theoretical themes (things in themselves, dialectic, and so forth). Natu- 
rally, some of his interpretive theses will be controversial; rather more 
remarkably, his overall account incorporates no sustained reflection on 
the status of freedom in Fichte’s philosophy—an outright “system of 
freedom,” according to Fichte. Nonetheless, in its challenging depiction 
of Fichte’s idealism as a nonmetaphysical and fundamentally explana- 
tory endeavor, this book makes an important contribution to the lively 
debate about the meaning and the merits of Fichte’s philosophical 
project.—Steven Hoeltzel, James Madison University. 
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MAYHEW, Robert. Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato’s Republic. Lanham, Mary- 
land: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 1997. x + 163 pp. Cloth, $53.00; 
paper, $21.95—Aristotle dedicates the first chapters of Politics B to a 
critical examination of Plato’s Kallipolis from the standpoint of the end 
of the city (its unity) and the means to achieve it (communism). Many 
modern commentaries have depicted Aristotle’s critique as unfair to 
Plato. Through a detailed philosophical commentary, Mayhew attempts 
to demonstrate on the contrary that “Aristotle is right, and his modern 
critics wrong” (p. 130). 

Plato holds that the unity of the city should be the unity of the individ- 
ual human being. By contrast, Aristotle insists that “not only is a city 
made up of a number of human beings, but also of a number of human 
beings differing in kind (eidez). For a city does not come to be out of 
similar people” (Politics 1261a22—-4). Such unity cannot be the unity of 
a substance. Individuals do not belong to a society like parts belong to a 
whole. In a living organism, each part is continuous to the others, and 
its dunamis is oriented toward the whole. Striving to accomplish a sub- 
stantial unity of the polis would lead to its destruction. It is its “consti- 
tution” that makes a city one, and “unlike a substance and its form, the 
parts of a city can rid themselves of one constitution and create another. 
Yet, the cause of a city’s remaining one is not the constitution as such 
(or completely), but (at least in part) the choice of each of the citizens” 
(p. 28). Political unity entails irreducible multiplicity. Yet since Plato 
recognizes that diversity is needed for the city to be self-sufficient, what 
is the nature of Aristotle’s criticism? 

Mayhew insists that autarkeia is not solipsism; it rests on the “ability 
to acquire all that is needed for life,” which is to say that a self-sufficient 
city remains open to other communities. Yet, the issue goes beyond the 
necessities of life. Plato demands a strict division between the rulers 
and the ruled which hinders the very self-sufficiency it is supposed to 
accomplish. Those who are ruled are analogous to children or slaves. 
To be truly self-sufficient, a city must possess leisure; “But leisure by it- 
self is not enough. .. . it is what a city does with its leisure that is cru- 
cial” (p. 45). Thus Plato’s city lacks self-sufficiency both with a view to 
living and living well. 

If the end of a constitution is to achieve unity, Plato’s communism is 
the wrong means, not only because what is common is given the least 
care, but because with such a system friendship would be fragmented 
and ultimately destroyed. “There are two things that most of all make 
human beings care and feel affection ( philein): that which is one’s own 
and that which is dear. Neither of these can belong to those having such 
a constitution” (Politics 1262b22—4). Mayhew extends Plato’s commu- 
nism to the iron and bronze classes by showing that the Republic “does 
mot rule out the possibility of some kind of communism among the 
lower class” (p. 133). The burden of proof is barely avoided in the con- 
clusion: “I do not think this evidence is conclusive . . . it is extremely dif- 
ficult to say with any certainty what precisely Plato had in mind for the 
lower class. And this is precisely what Aristotle asserts” (p. 135). This 
ultimate remark reveals the limit of Mayhew’s study: Not only is it incon- 
clusive, but it also never questions the assumption that Aristotle’s 
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critique must be understood as a “refutation. ”—Pascal Massie, Vander- 
bilt University. 


MCINERNY, Ralph. Ethica Thomistica: The Moral Philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas. Revised edition. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1997. xi + 129 pp. Cloth, $14.95—Despite the growth of 
interest in the ethics of Aquinas and the proliferation of publications de- 
voted to the topic, there remains a paucity of studies of an introductory 
nature. Thus the publication of a revised version of Ralph McInerny’s 
Ethica Thomistica (first released in 1982) is a welcome event indeed. 
In a remarkably brief exposition, McInerny covers the basic topics of 
Thomas’s moral philosophy. 

McInerny begins with Aquinas’s view that morality is coextensive 
with human life. Aquinas’s emphasis on the continuity of the moral life 
is a welcome alternative to the tendency in modern moral philosophy to 
focus on discrete acts, abstract rules, and moral dilemmas. While we 
may take a “non-moral” perspective on a specific act or activity, this is 
but a partial and “foreshortened perspective’ (p. 4). Ultimately, every 
act either accords with or detracts from the good of human life. At the 
center of Aquinas's view of the human good is a controversial claim: 
whatever we desire we desire as good, as perfective or fulfilling of our- 
selves. This does not mean of course that each thing that we desire is in 
fact good for us. Often we choose what is only an apparent good. The 
point is that we never desire or choose something as an apparent good; 
rather, we desire and choose under the formality of goodness (ratio 
boni), perfection, and fulfillment (p. 26). From this vantage point, the 
question, “why be moral?” makes about as much sense as the question, 
“why be human?” or “why act?” (p. 6). 

MciInerny argues against the view that any particular act or set of acts, 
even acts of contemplation, could constitute the ultimate end of human 
life (p. 18). Instead, our ultimate end involves organizing our various ac- 
tivities in light of a hierarchy of goods appropriate to human nature. Of 
course there is an array of ways in which individuals can pursue goods 
appropriate to their nature. So the notion of the good for man need not 
be seen as placing artificial restraints on human aspiration. 

MciInerny pairs the ends/means way of approaching moral reflection 
with a principle/application method. He thus finds room within an Aris- 
totelian framework for Aquinas’s doctrine of natural law (p. 35). Tho- 
mas’s account of natural law explains our ability to “appraise the educa- 
tion” we have received (p. 67). The groundwork for McInerny’s supple 
elucidation of natural law has already been laid in the opening discus- 
sion of the good for man. Against the view of Eric D’Arcy and others, 
who see the first principle of the practical order (“do good, avoid evil”) 
as merely formal or tautologous, McInerny holds that the first principle 
is both descriptive and prescriptive. He returns to the ratio boni and 
distinguishes two senses of desirable: 
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Desirable! involves the judgment that what is desired is perfective of the de- 
sirer. . . . it is because what is desired, desirablel, may involve a mistaken judg- 
ment... that it can make sense to say that one ought not to desire what he in 
fact desires. Let us use desirable2 to designate objects that truly save that for- 
mality, the ratio boni. To say that we ought to desire what is truly perfective of 
us is not to introduce something that is not already present in any given desire. . 
. . If we learn that desirable! is not desirable2 we already have a motive for de- 
siring what is truly desirable, desirable2 (p. 37). 


In his discussion of the precepts of the natural law, McInerny distin- 
guishes between positive and negative precepts, and between absolute 
and relative precepts (pp. 56-9). Given that the exceptionless, negative 
precepts spell out the parameters of the good life, that the positive pre- 
cepts point us in the direction of goods that can be pursued in a variety 
of ways, and that none of the precepts can apply themselves, the ac- 
count of the precepts must be complemented by an account of charac- 
ter and virtue. McInerny identifies the “two axes” of Aquinas’s ethics as 
(1) the common principles of the natural law; and (2) the claim that in 
moral matters the good man is the measure. The real problem of the 
moral life is not universalizability but “particularizability,” which falls to 
prudence operating in concert with the moral virtues (p. 101). The deci- 
sive role of virtue is evident from the peculiar character of truth in the 
practical realm: “The judgment of prudence as to the means of realizing 
the end is said to be true, not by conformity to the way things are, but by 
conformity with the presupposed ordination to the end by moral virtue” 
(p. 108). 

I have concentrated on the two most philosophically interesting fea- 
tures of McInerny’s presentation: the accounts of the ratio boni and of 
the link between the ethics of law and character. Yet there is more. The 
expositions of Aquinas on human action and on conscience are lucid. In 
these sections McInerny labors to combat distortions of Aquinas’s view. 
He wonders, for example, whether the recent tendency in the discussion 
of action to focus exclusively on intention does not entail a dualistic 
splitting of the external and internal, wherein the outer act ends up be- 
ing reduced to a merely physical addendum to a moral intention (pp. 
80-6). Perhaps the only disappointment in the book is the chapter “Reli- 
gion and Morality,” which is not as informative as many readers might 
have hoped. Yet this is in keeping with McInerny’s attention to the 
philosophical ethics of Aquinas. On this issue, readers should consult 
Mcinerny’s The Question of Christian Ethics (Washington, D.C.: CUA 
Press, 1993). This is not to slight Ethica Thomistica, a work in which 
we get what readers have come to expect from McInerny: eloquence, 
clarity, and wit combined with a mastery of the texts of Aquinas and a 
sense of the important philosophical issues, both in Aquinas’s texts and 
in contemporary discussions.—Thomas Hibbs, Boston College. 


MENN, Stephen. Descartes and Augustine. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1998. xvi + 415 pp. Cloth, $39.50—-Menn presents here a 
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radical reading of Descartes’s relation to the works of St. Augustine. As 
he briefly reports it, the reigning scholarly view, initiated by Gilson and 
Gouhier, has been that “Descartes does not fuse faith and reason; on the 
contrary, he keeps them rigorously separate, following the Thomist 
rather than the Augustinian model. Therefore ... Descartes does not 
share the Augustinian spirit, nor the Augustinian conception of philoso- 
phy itself” (p. 8). Menn rejects this interpretation root and branch. Des- 
cartes’s goal, he argues, was to “construct a complete scientific system . 
..on the basis of an Augustinian metaphysics” (p. 15). Thus “. . . the en- 
tire metaphysics of the Meditations is the result of this process of adap- 
tation of Augustinian metaphysics” (p. 16). Menn presents his case in 
two parts. Part 1, “Augustinian Wisdom,” offers a survey of the position, 
first of Plotinus, and then of Augustine. Part 2 is a laborious reading of 
the Meditations in the light of Menn’s major thesis. 

A central contention put forward in part 1, and essential to the argu- 
ment of the whole, is Menn’s reading of God as Nous: allegedly an un- 
translatable term, perhaps approximated by “Reason” with a capital “R.” 
This theme will be carried forward mto the reading of the Meditations 
themselves. Part 2 presents an analysis of that work in four chapters 
The first of these, “The Design of the Meditations,” is concerned chiefly 
with the First Meditation, which it treats as showing the inadequacies of 
the earlier Rules and as exhibiting Descartes’s new Augustinian intent of 
basing his philosophy squarely on the founding knowledge of the soul 
and God. Next, in “Isolating the Soul and God,” Menn treats the Second 
and, chiefly, the Third Meditation as leading the Meditator’s reader to 
the rational soul and to the awareness of God as Nous (incidentally also, 
through the second proof, to God as creator, but it is Nous that is the 
chief focus of the argument. Chapter 7, “Theodicy and Method,” deals 
with the Fourth Meditation as a running commentary on Augustine’s De 
Libero Arbitrio. Chapter 8, “From God to Bodies,” opens with a reinter- 
pretation of the vexed question of the creation of the eternal truths and 
proceeds to derive Descartes’s treatment of the essence and existence 
of bodies as logical consequences of Descartes’s “Augustinian” princi- 
ples. A brief concluding chapter places Descartes even more firmly in 
the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition. 

It is inappropriate in a brief review to take issue in detail with Menn’s 
novel historical thesis. It must be noticed, however, that the evidence 
for his view is very slight, and the evidence against it heavy. He lists ina 
footnote (pp. 66-7, n. 42) the numerous references to Augustine in Des- 
cartes’s texts, chiefly in his correspondence, and admits, still in the 
same note, that there is no explicit proof there of an actual literary inftu- 
ence of Augustinian texts on Descartes’s work. In fact, the evidence is 
heavily against such an influence: when referred to such texts, Des- 
cartes repeatedly states that he does not know the text, that he will try 
to find it, that his argument has a different intent from Augustine’s, and 
so on. Menn appears to be building his argument wholly on the fact that 
Descartes was encouraged by Cardinal Bérulle, the founder of the Ora- 
tory, to develop his philosophy. Bérulle and his followers were staunch 

Augustinians. Menn appears to hold that, consequently, Descartes went 
off to the Netherlands and pursued the study of St. Augustine, thus fur- 
nishing himself a new foundation for a new philosophy. Moreover, in 
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addition to the historical inaccuracy of his general thesis, many of 
Menn’s allegations are extremely questionable. A few examples: God as 
Nous fits neither Augustine nor Descartes; Cartesian freedom is far from 
identical with Augustinian freedom; Cartesian intellect is not wholly 
passive. In short, despite its learning—-or perhaps, in part, because of 
it—this book needs in large letters an epigraph: CAVEAT LECTOR, let 
the reader beware!—Marjorie Grene, Virginia Tech. 


ORWIN, Clifford and TARCOV, Nathan, eds. The Legacy of Rousseau. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1997. ix + 331 pp. Paper, $17.95—Be- 
tween the lines of this rich but sometimes uneven collection of essays 
on the legacy of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, it is less 1789 and more the 
glow of 1989 that illumines things. The language is that of post-Cold 
War ennui: “end of history,” “modern closure,” “the totalized bourgeois,” 
“tron cage,” and even “the last man.” Yet the ambiance of the fourteen 
pieces is one of Weberian wistfulness, not of Nietzschean exuberance. 

And no wonder. The volume is organized to revolve around the three- 
sided analysis of humanity from Rousseau’s Emile, where the godlike 
natural “man” is contrasted with the moral “citizen” and both are valo- 
rized over and against the “bourgeois” who is “Always in contradiction 
with himself, always floating between his inclinations and his duties, he 
will never be either man or citizen. ... He will be one of these men of 
our days: a Frenchman, an Englishman, a bourgeois. He will be nothing” 
(p. 185). 

At the moment of triumph and completion for bourgeois civilization 
the authors of this volume look backwards to reappraise Rousseau’s 
classic argument of bourgeois nihilism. 

The late Allan Bloom is widely associated with recovering this aspect 
of Rousseau’s thought, particularly through his well-known work on 
Emile. Indeed, it is fitting that the volume is dedicated to Bloom and 
that he occupies its Straussian place of honor (the center). Bloom’s 
contribution is also among the volume’s best. It positions Rousseau’s 
analysis of the bourgeois against the liberal constitutionalism of the 
American framers. Bloom’s Rousseau is one often ignored by scholars 
of the Left and Right for whom the French revolution is the lens of 
choice. Differently, Bloom nudges Rousseau toward, but not quite on, a 
line between Montesquieu and Tocqueville. What emerges is a modest, 
almost prudent and republican Rousseau for whom the natural “man” of 
the Confessions and Reveries is displaced while the “citizen” of 
Political Economy and Social Contract is made prominent. Accord- 
ingly, Bloom’s piece contrasts the bourgeois commercial republicanism 
that was a stark thread in the weaving of the American Constitution 
with the antibourgeois constitutionalism discovered in Rousseau. 

Except for Roger Masters's unusual piece on Rousseau’s bio-politics, 
none of the other contributions take issue with Bloom’s reading. 
Francois Furet’s history of the readings of Rousseau within the charged 
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French intellectual climate through to the mid-nineteenth century does 
much to detail the ideological currents that have long linked our under- 
standing of Rousseau with the revolution, with Robespierre, or with 
both. Strong essays by Marc Plattner, H. D. Forbes, and especially 
Pierre Hassner all work to tease out the character of Rousseau’s polity. 
The consensus determination, which largely compliments Bloom's dis- 
covered republicanism and constitutionalism, is a polity at odds with 
Rousseau’s purported cosmopolitanism and at odds with anything like 
mass society. Its foundation, however, also does not lie in traditional 
sources such as the so-called natural associations of family, ethnicity, 
and nation. Rather, these authors speak of Legislators, founding myths, 
and noble lies and the politics of contriving civic virtue. 

Arthur Meltzer and Steven Kautz find the politics of this contriving to 
be a manipulation of Romanticism’s autopoiesis, what Meltzer calls “the 
cult of sincerity” and what Kautz identifies with Rortian “strong poetry.” 
For Clifford Orwin, somewhat differently, it is a manipulation of senti- 
ment and, echoing the analysis of Susan Shell’s contribution, it is a cri- 
tique of reason. 

All of this results in a curious resonance with what is often called the 
“postmodern.” Richard Velkley’s excellent piece traces, in the history of 
ideas, an intriguing path from Rousseau through German Romanticism 
to the grandfathers of postmodernity, Nietzsche and Heidegger. Less 
carefully but with more verve, Werner Dannhauser sketches a similar 
pedigree in his contribution. As noted, however, the many authors’ ar- 
guments in this intriguing collection are without the glee similar Rous- 
seauan discoveries might engender for those like Rorty or Derrida, and 
without the confidence such discoveries have in fact engendered for 
Charles Taylor. 

Werner Dannhauser comes closest of all the authors to accounting for 
the volume’s mood when he notes at one point that bourgeois liberalism 
is “perhaps the sole surviving heir, of both Jerusalem and Athens” (p. 
15). He writes, “It is one thing to say that liberal or bourgeois democ- 
racy is the corrupted heir of that tradition, a charge to which it is forced 
to plead guilty. But it is another thing to say that it is the corrupt heir to 
a tradition that is itself corrupt...” (p. 15). 

Rousseau was perhaps the first to indict bourgeois civilization on the 
charge of nihilism. His legacy, as the authors of this volume demon- 
strate, has been the inspiration of two centuries of similar indictments. 
Yet how deeply does the hollowness of the bourgeois world run? If, as 
so many heirs to Rousseau’s legacy have claimed, it runs through to an 
empty center in the tradition of Jerusalem and Athens, then why not try 
and wait for a starting over of some sort? That is an analysis and a re- 
sponse rejected by Bloom and the authors of this book. The tradition 
was sound, they claim. It only suffers from a withering modern blight 
and its last shoot is deeply compromised. For, despite promising ap- 
pearances, they conclude finally that—if taken straight up—Rousseau’s 
serum would likely imperil any still living roots.—Stephen Schneck, The 
Catholic University of America. 
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PIPPIN, Robert B. Idealism as Modernism: Hegelian Variations. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997. xiv + 466 pp. Cloth, $59.95; 
paper, $19.95—-Pippin has assembled a number of independent pieces 
into a volume to complement his Modernism as a Philosophical Prob- 
lem (Malden, Massachusetts: Blackwell, 1991). His primary thesis is 
that Hegel and German Idealism generally offer an approach to modern- 
ism which both avoids the subjectivism and mentalism of Descartes and 
is strong enough to resist the attacks of Habermas, Strauss, Blumen- 
berg, Nietzsche, and Heidegger. 

Self-determining freedom is central to the modern project. The self 
being determined, however, is not an individual subject, but rather 
selves in reciprocal interaction with others in such a way that society 
acquires a determinate character. Since that social interaction is histor- 
ically determinate, it has developed distinctive norms which are self-im- 
posed and consciously appropriated, yet provide content for the con- 
temporary exercise of spontaneous freedom. 

Pippin’s thesis is never fully articulated nor directly defended. It 
emerges by contrast through various critiques and expositions. The em- 
phasis on freedom began in the spontaneity of Kant’s transcendental 
unity of apperception; Kant’s moral virtue becomes political and public 
when it takes into account the happiness of others. Hegel’s recognition 
that ethical reasons are justified through a historical narrative stands 
against Kant’s rigoristic and formal ethics and builds on themes from 
the Critique of Judgment. 

The concrete nature of Hegel’s historically developed norms could 
provide substance to Habermas’s appeal to language as communicative 
discourse. It also shows that technology is itself set in context and legit- 
imated by the historical process. Strauss’s appeal to the eternal princi- 
ples implicit in the ancients cannot do justice to the novelty of modern 
self-justifying freedom and its need for situated reasoning. Blumen- 
berg’s hazy analyses of modernity (in contrast to Scholasticism) are jux- 
taposed to those of Hegel and his arguments for the perpetual signifi- 
cance of myth are contrasted with the views of Nietzsche. While 
Nietzsche identifies himself with the modern predicament, he nonethe- 
less suggests that the creator of the future must build within an atmo- 
sphere that enables life to flourish, an atmosphere which presupposes 
some form of mutual recognition. At the same time, Nietzsche’s erotic 
commitment to new perspectives, prepared as it is to risk and gamble, is 
inherently unstable. Heidegger’s focus on time as the constraining limit 
of Being abstracts from the determinate contexts of historical situations 
and thus contains no norms. 

There is much food for thought in this collection of essays. Pippin has 
a rich sense of Hegel’s contribution to contemporary issues, and draws 
creatively on Hegel’s dialogue with Kant. All too often, however, the 
positive thrust is left indeterminate, as a promissory note, after a de- 
tailed analysis and negative critique. At times the connection to the cen- 
tral theme is nebulous and undefined. So these papers remain a collec- 
tion, their unity dependent on Pippin’s other discussion of modernity.— 
John W. Burbidge, Trent University. 
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Popr!, Antonino. L’Etica del Rinascimento tra Platone e Aristotele. Istituto 
Italiano per gli Studi Filosofici, vol. 29. Naples: La Città del Sole, 1997. 
303 pp. Paper, IL 40,000.00—This book is of great service to anyone 
who desires to think historically about ethics, but particularly to those 
wanting to learn more about the forms assumed by Aristotelian moral 
discourses during the Renaissance. For it is these forms that are typi- 
cally overlooked and neglected, even by contemporary theorists who 
have persuasively argued that we should pay attention to the historical 
tradition(s) of Aristotelian ethics. 

Poppi makes it clear that his intention is not to supply a comprehen- 
sive overview of the practical philosophy of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
(For this, he refers the reader to the recent excellent translations of Re- 
naissance primary texts in ethics and politics under the editorship of Jill 
Kraye, published by Cambridge University Press.) His goal, rather, is to 
convey a sense of the richness of Renaissance moral philosophy by fo- 
cusing on three themes: (1) the tangled relations between Renaissance 
and humanist thinkers and their Platonic and Aristotelian exemplars, 
complicated by the recovery of Stoic and Epicurean texts and by the tra- 
ditions of Christian theology; (2) the tensions, if not incompatibilities, 
among the concepts of liberty, fate, fortune, and providence; (3) the 
proper ordering of the active and contemplative lives, an issue con- 
fronted by virtually every humanist thinker and—contrary to received 
historiographical myth—not always resolved unambiguously in favor of 
the vita activa. 

Poppi considers humanist appropriations of Plato and Aristotle in the 
book’s opening essay, which analyzes the genesis and development of 
the predominantly Aristotelian curriculum in moral philosophy at the 
University of Padova during the 15th and 16th centuries. The analysis 
not only acquaints the reader with a fascinating cast of characters, but 
also provides a vivid sense of the tensions among the popular morality 
of the age, the practice of Christian catechetics, and the reception of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. This leads Poppi into the issue that seems to in- 
terest him most, the debate over which method, if any, is most appropri- 
ate for moral reflection. 

Poppi suggests that the issue presented itself as a choice between two 
exemplars: a doctrine of Ideas and a conception of dialectic found in the 
Platonic dialogues versus the teaching most characteristic of selected 
Aristotelian texts, particularly the Nicomachean Ethics, the Politics, 
and the Rhetoric. Not every thinker accepted the dichotomy. As Poppi 
mentions, Pico della Mirandola sought to affirm an overall harmony be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle in moral matters. The dominant tendency, 
however, is exemplified by Alessandro Piccolomini, who held that while 
Plato was more religious and more profound than Aristotle, the teaching 
of the latter was more useful for the attainment of civil happiness. 

Poppi’s careful exposition of Piccolomini and Robortello gives the 
reader a strong flavor of the subtlety that characterizes Renaissance re- 
flection on moral education. Lest one wonder whether Poppi is doing 
“history” rather than “philosophy,” it must be said that the topics on 
which he focuses (the relation of the civil to the supernatural end, the 
question of method in ethics, the relation between moral speech and 
practice) are both historical and contemporary. Similarly, the nuanced 
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analysis of Renaissance thinkers on the themes of liberty, fate, fortune, 
and providence contains much of contemporary interest. Poppi sug- 
gests not only the pivotal role of debates over astrology for modern 
mechanistic views of nature, but also ways to complicate and enrich the 
debates that now appear as problems about free will and determinism. 

Compared to the incisive exegesis of Pompanazzi’s De fato, the sum- 
maries of the northern participants in the debate are superficial and 
somewhat disappointing. Yet this is a minor complaint. Poppi’s book is 
a sound and stimulating work of philosophical history that promises to 
broaden the horizon of any student of ethics.—Robert C. Miner, Boston 
College. 


POSSENTI, Vittorio, ed. Jacques Maritain e la filosofia dell’essere. Ricerche, 
Collana della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Università di Venezia. 
Venezia: il Cardo, 1996. 156 pp. Paper, L 29,000.00—This volume con- 
tains a series of papers given in November of 1995 at a conference dedi- 
cated to Maritain’s ontology and gnoseology. In fact, as the editor re- 
marks in the introduction, while Maritain is well known for his 
philosophy of politics, of history, of spirituality, of art, and of education, 
we are still lacking a clear picture of Maritain’s metaphysics (p. 7). The 
core of Maritain’s metaphysics is to be found in an “integral cognosci- 
tive realism . . . in which concrete individuals exercise on their own and 
with incredible energy the act of existing” (p. 8). Moreover, Maritain’s 
standpoint is highly welcome today, given that many discussions are fo- 
cused on the need contemporary philosophy apparently has to attack 
ontology (one thinks of postmodernism, fallibilism, weak thinking, and 
so forth). 

The desire to provide a thorough discussion of Maritain’s ontology 
and gnoseology gives a remarkable unity to this volume. In his paper, 
Carmelo Vigna deals with Maritain’s 1932 writing, Distinguer pour unir 
ou Les degrés du savoir, insisting that Maritain’s assertion that the 
forms of knowing are the forms of being presupposes that “it is the in- 
terpretation of being that produces the forms of knowing, and not vice- 
versa” (p. 15). Vittorio Possenti gives a paper on Maritain’s place within 
the tradition of rational metaphysic, from Leibniz to Heidegger. Pos- 
senti points out the potentiality of Maritain’s “abstractive intuition” for 
assessing Heidegger’s legacy and for providing an answer to the contem- 
porary oblivion of being (pp. 74 and following). Jude P. Dougherty con- 
siders Maritain’s standing within Thomism, appreciating his contribu- 
tion to an open doctrine without boundaries, that is, his contribution to 
an “intelligible organism, destined to always grow and widen itself 
through the centuries with an insatiable striving for new conquests” (p. 
88). Italo Sciuto reconstructs Maritain’s reading of a text by Aquinas on 
evil considered as defectus voluntatis (p. 91). Georges Cottier studies 
Maritain’s positions on creation and particularly on the creatio ex nihilo 
(p. 114). Peter Nickl develops Maritain’s arguments supporting the 
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possibility of a mystical experience by referring to what Maritain called 
his “sixth way” for demonstrating God’s existence (p. 127). Finally, 
Géry Prouvost provides an illuminating historical paper about Maritain’s 
development (pp. 141 and following). Prouvost suggests there were two 
Maritains, the one who adhered to Maurras’s Action Francaise, and the 
one who converted to Thomism providing a new political meaning for 
Thomism in postwar France. On the whole, this is an important book 
which should be studied carefully by anybody who is interested in Mar- 
itain and in the destiny of metaphysics.—Riccardo Pozzo, The Catholic 
University of America. 


PRISCIAN. Priscian: On Theophrastus’ On Sense-Perception; with “Simpli- 
cius”: On Aristotle’s On the Soul 2.5-12. Translated by Pamela Huby 
and Carlos Steel. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1997. ix + 261 pp. 
Cloth, $49.95—-This volume includes an element that is a departure in 
this series, the lengthy Introduction by Carlos Steel (pp. 105-40), which. 
puts, in revised form, his article with F. Bossier, “Priscianus Lydus en 
de In de Anima van Pseudo-Simplicius,” Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 34 
(1972): 761-822. The editor’s decision to include this discussion of the 
author of the commentary on the soul is to be commended. An English 
version gives wider access to the carefully constructed argument of 
Steel and Bossier, and its placement in this volume gives the reader the 
immediate opportunity to test the hypothesis by comparing the two dif- 
ferent works, translated by Huby and Steel respectively. Huby, more- 
over, in her brief introduction and notes, highlights in an evenhanded 
way the pros and cons of the argument. She points out the possibility 
that the similarity of both works may indicate a common reliance on 
Iamblichus rather than the common authorship forcefully argued by 
Steel. At a minimum, however, Steel demonstrates that the author of 
the commentary cannot be Simplicius, with the attribution to Priscian 
somewhat more circumstantial. Finally, it is also quite delightful to find 
the Greek of the introduction untransliterated. It is much more useful 
for scholarly purposes, especially since the grounding of Steel’s argu- 
ment in terms of Greek style and vocabulary cannot be decided by com- 
paring the two translations. The reader must go back to the Greek text 
itself. 

As with other works in this series on the ancient commentaries on Ar- 
istotle, the service to the scholarly community in providing an English 
translation outweighs the intrinsic value of the works themselves. Of 
the two, On Theophrastus’ On Sense-Perception provides some interest- 
ing parallels to Neoplatonic positions that merit tracing out to their 
sources, especially concerning the soul as inclining toward the body 
(pp. 9, 35; also, p. 207), imagination (pp. 33-4), and intellect (pp. 35-46). 
There is a small bibliography (p. 5) giving some secondary sources on 
this issue of a Neoplatonic reading of Aristotle's psychology, but no spe- 
cific works on Prisician alone. Priscian’s contention that darkness is 
not merely a privation but an actuality (p. 16; also, p. 163) makes little 
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sense in the context of ancient thought, but has an ironic similarity to 
the black holes of recent physics. As is usual in this series, the notes are 
invaluable for providing the reader both with the context of the original 
authors and some recent discussion at least of the general movement in 
which the commentators worked. Typographical errors are few but do 
crop up, with the dittography of two and a half lines on p. 45 (between 
35,1 and 5) the most egregious.—Gary M. Gurtler, S.J., Boston College. 


PUTNAM, Ruth Anna, ed. The Cambridge Companion to William James. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997. xii + 406 pp. Cloth, 
$59.95; paper, $19.95—This book is an excellent collection of essays 
ranging over nearly every significant area of James’s thought. The fol- 
lowing is a brief statement about each essay. 

Gerald Myers (pp. 11-24) examines James’s psychology which sees 
introspection as an indispensable yet fallible investigative method in 
need of supplementary testing and evidence. Owen Flanagan (pp. 25- 
48) attempts to give a coherent nonnaturalistic reading of James in or- 
der to show that James did not fundamentally change his mind about 
the nature and function of consciousness nor was he inconsistent. Rich- 
ard Gale (pp. 49-68) tries to show that Dewey, in his attempts to present 
James as a thoroughgoing naturalistic philosopher, paints a blatantly 
distorted picture of James’s philosophy. 

David Hollinger (pp. 69-83) argues that James’s attacks on W. K. Clif- 
ford often misrepresented his scientific positivism. In fact, the main dif- 
ference between the two men lies in Clifford’s lack of respect for reli- 
gious belief. Richard Rorty (pp. 84-102) attempts to show how, for 
James, scientific and religious accounts need not conflict, since they ful- 
fill two different sets of desires. Bruce Wilshire (pp. 103-24) argues that 
James ultimately developed a “pulverized identity-philosophy”’—a phi- 
losophy that shows the influence of Schelling and Hegel, but one whose 
world is much more pluralistic and irrational than the latter could ever 
accept. 

T. L. S. Sprigge (pp. 125-44) critically assesses Moore’s and Russell’s 
attacks on James’s pragmatic theory of truth in order to show where 
they are wrong. Christopher Hookway (pp. 145-65) argues that James’s 
conception of pragmatism and Peirce’s differed because each employed 
it as a method for achieving different goals. Hilary Putnam (pp. 166-85) 
explicates four different strains in James’s thought about truth, and 
shows how they were linked by his metaphysics of radical empiricism. 
James Conant (pp. 186-213) attempts to show how James's conceptions 
of pragmatism and truth were shaped by his continuing debate with 
Royce, and how James arrives at his view of the role temperament plays 
in deciding philosophical issues. 

Richard Niebuhr (pp. 214-36) argues that The Varieties of Religious 
Experience is complicated by the fact that at different points it follows 
two different methods: the method of natural science and the 
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philosophical method. David Lamberth (pp. 237-59) shows how, in A 
Pluralistic Universe, James's notion of intimacy relates to his concep- 
tions of rationality, pluralistic panpsychism, and a finite god. 

Graham Bird (pp. 260-81) compares the accounts of the character of 
moral properties given by James, Jonathan Bennett, and Mark Johnston. 
Ruth Anna Putnam (pp. 282-99) argues that his positions of radical em- 
piricism and epistemological pluralism support James’s claim that the 
overarching ideal in our lives should be a tolerance for a plurality of ide- 
als. Jessica Feldman (pp. 300-21) claims that James lived, thought, and 
worked in both “women’s private sphere of home and hearth” and 
“men’s public sphere of marketplace and professionalism,” and did not 
regard them as separate spheres (pp. 302-03). Ross Posnock (pp. 322- 
42) shows “how some of [James’s] most creative students play varla- 
tions on a major Jamesean theme—his effort to reinstate what prevail- 
ing orthodoxies overlook, fear, and despise” (p. 323). 

Harvey Cormier (pp. 343-62) attempts to elucidate James’s pragma- 
tism by examining the Marxist political criticisms of it leveled by Gram- 
sci and West; he shows most of these criticisms to be unfounded. Tho- 
mas Carlson (pp. 363-83) argues that James’s philosophy can best be 
understood as an “evolutionary Kantianism,” according to which experi- 
ence is shaped by a priori conceptual elements which have evolved 
over time and which (unlike Kant’s categories) could have been differ- 
ent. 

All these essays are new, written especially for this volume, and are 
lively and insightful. This is a volume which will be immensely helpful 
to both specialists and nonspecialists alike.—Walter Ludwig, Saint Jo- 
seph’s College, Maine. 


REID, Thomas. An Inquiry Into the Human Mind on the Principles of Com- 
mon Sense. Edited by Derek R. Brookes. University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1997. xxv + 345 pp. Cloth, $55.00—In this criti- 
cal edition of An Inquiry Into the Human Mind, Reid’s classic 
eighteenth-century treatise in the philosophy of mind appears with sup- 
plementary manuscripts and correspondence which, along with a crack 
editing job, provide the context for a rich understanding of this work. 
Reid's central concern in the Inquiry was to provide an alternative to 
the account of the mind handed down by the Cartesian tradition. Thus 
the book contains a considerable amount of polemical material. A main 
target is the representational theory of perception, which he took to be 
the essential though unproved foundation of Berkeley’s idealism and 
Hume’s skepticism. Also singled out for criticism are Locke’s view of 
truth and formulation of the primary/secondary quality distinction, 
Hume’s reduction of all mental content to impressions and ideas, and 
the inability of prior philosophers to distinguish sensations properly 
from the objects they signify. This last is where Reid believes that he 
has made an important advance. The inability to distinguish between 
sensation and body has been, according to Reid, a main source of philo- 
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sophical confusion. The Aristotelian tradition missed the distinction en- 
tirely, but the moderns have only partially grasped it. Locke, for exam- 
ple, believed that some of our sensations, though not all, resemble 
objects. Reid’s contribution to the discussion is to make the distinction 
clearly (noting in the process that sensations themselves seldom get 
named) and to recognize that none of our sensations do or could resem- 
ble bodies insofar as they are entirely different things. Here he agrees 
with Berkeley. Reid, however, retains material objects as a first princi- 
ple. This, in conjunction with his rejection of the “theory of ideas” ani- 
mating representationalism, leads Reid to formulate a realism which is 
neither naive nor which has any tendency to degenerate into the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley or skepticism of Hume. 

The original text also contains scattered discussions of a key feature 
of Reid’s epistemic outlook—man’s “original constitution.” This princi- 
ple is used to ground the common-sense beliefs in the existence of a per- 
manent cause of sensation, an enduring subject of sensation, and the 
necessary relations of things. Such beliefs are not derived by reason, 
but neither can they be thrown off. Even those who do not agree with 
Reid’s philosophical conclusions will find in the Inquiry a sophisticated 
discussion of the various facts and theories of perception talked about 
in his day. The chapter on seeing, for example, spends a great deal of 
time on features such as the parallel motion of the eyes, single and dou- 
ble vision, and seeing objects erect by inverted images. 

Editor Derek Brookes has attempted to rectify the problem of there 
not being a complete or critical representation of Reid’s Inquiry for 
present-day readers. In this he has succeeded admirably. Brookes has 
not merely added explanatory notes and meticulously compiled textual 
notes that detail the variations between different versions of the In- 
quiry, he has also included the extant Reid-Hume correspondence, 
some materials from the Aberdeen Philosophical Society (which con- 
tain Reid’s early critiques of the “ideal system”), and miscellaneous 
manuscripts which discuss the self, external existence, resemblance, 
and optics. A problem with the editing should be noted, namely that as 
one progresses through the Inquiry, there is no indication that a given 
word or passage has a corresponding comment in the explanatory notes 
section that follows the text. Consequently, for the reader to derive the 
value of these hundred or so entries, he must keep a watchful eye on the 
explanatory notes section to anticipate the appearance of the erplanan- 
dum in the text. This is a small flaw, however, in a much needed 
work.—Marc Baer, City University of New York. 


REY, Georges. Contemporary Philosophy of Mind. Malden, Massachusetts: 
Blackwell Publishers, 1997. xv + 362 pp. Paper, $24.95—This book is 
very good at what it does even allowing for two major problems. First, 
it is not at all clear who the audience is for this book. Second, and 
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related to the first, the book is not what its title suggests. More on both 
later. 

Rey’s book concerns the metaphysics of mind. It has an Introduction 
and a Preliminaries chapter which aim to position the text in the field, 
portray the importance of the subject matter, briefly sketch and map the 
main options and issues, and suggest for whom the book toils. It an- 
nounces that it “. . . aspires to be continuous with science, not literature, 
and so would probably prove frustrating for those who prefer philoso- 
phy in more the latter form...” (p. xiii). Perhaps this characterization is 
also the author’s implicit explanation of why, in a book called Contem- 
porary Philosophy of Mind, no one from continental Europe more re- 
cent than Brentano gets more than a passing mention. At the least, 
some disclaimer on such a parochial omission would seem needed. 

Chapters 2 through 7 develop the Preliminaries chapter: one chapter 
on Dualism, two on Eliminativism, one on Mentalism: Pre-Functionalist 
Approaches, and two chapters on Functionalism. Each of these six 
chapters is superb. The discussion in each is thorough, nuanced, judi- 
cious and, at the least, makes plausible the author's take on each issue. 

Chapters 8 through 11, though apparently a continuation of the prior 
chapters, might well have been a free standing monograph. Here in con- 
siderable, occasionally abstruse, technical detail is presented the view 
of Fodor and others on the explanation of mind. The view is the Compu- 
tational-Representational Theory of Thought (CRTT) which does, the 
author maintains, sustain the Modest Mentalism he believes his earlier 
chapters established: “. . . this is the theory that having a mind consists 
in being structured or organized rather like a modern computer” (p. 9). 
Further, CRTT is a new “scientific” response, answering the objections 
of both a Descartes and a Brentano concerning the mental and the phys- 
ical, thus allowing us to avoid the perils of dualism and construct an ad- 
equate materialist theory of mind. The author asserts, as a thesis of his 
book, that cognitive science is the successor discipline to a significant 
part of the philosophy of mind. So the text presents as a natural transi- 
tion the move from discussing functionalism to a consideration of a the- 
ory said to be foundational for cognitive science. Chapters 8 through 11 
are given to detailing CRTT, answering its critics, and modifying it to ac- 
count for qualitative states—CRTQ. 

It is far from clear who will be audience for this book. Particular’ 
chapters might well be recommended to those who, for example, want 
to know something about functionalism so they can more perceptively 
read Putnam in his functionalist phase. Or, one might read the chapter 
on dualism to get a general but very sound overview of the temptations 
and follies of the same. Yet viewed in its entirety, the book seems di- 
rectly designed only for those who have, as the author, pledged to 
CRIT. The book claims to be an introduction. Yet it is not that, either in 
its general or its specific topic, nor is it a comprehensive survey of the 
contemporary philosophical scene in the philosophy of mind. 

Absent the anomalies, one can say confidently that what the book 
does, it does admirably well. The writing is clear and accurate and, in its 
first seven chapters, typically accessible to someone with some general 
background in the specific topics. Yet the book’s various difficulties 
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force only a qualified commendation and recommendation of the 
book.—Gary Overvold, Clark University. 


RICE, Daryl H. A Guide to Plato's Republic. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1998. xv + 142 pp. Cloth, $25.00; paper, $11.965—This book is not 
an in-depth commentary on the Republic and so should not be read as 
such. Rather, it is by its author’s own account a short “interpretive 
guide” and “a general introduction to philosophy and political theory” 
(p. x). The Republic, as is known, consists of ten books. Book 1 serves 
as an introduction, as the character Socrates indicates later in book 2. 
There the problem of justice in all its complexity is outlined. The re- 
maining nine books break up into three triads: books 2—4, books 5-7, 
and books 8-10. The five chapters of Rice’s book closely follow this 
fourfold division with two minor adjustments: Rice groups book 5 with 
books 2—4 and revisits book 8 in his concluding chapter. 

In chapter 1, entitled “Philosophy and Ordinary Life,” Rice develops a 
view of philosophy that sees it as rooted in and emerging out of ordinary 
life. Human beings engage in and reflect on their actions. Philosophy 
develops these reflections. This understanding of philosophy shapes 
Rice’s interpretation of the Republic, determining what he emphasizes 
and what he finds problematic. Rice sees book 1, both in its content and 
dialogical form, as “more about the general character of philosophy than 
justice per se” (p. 3). He runs rather quickly through the definitions of 
justice given by the three main interlocutors, Cephalus, Polemarchus, 
and Thrasymachus, indicating what they are and how Socrates refutes 
them. Rice shows how Plato’s notion of a “moralized” cosmos, which 
sharply contrasts with the nonmoralized understanding of most modern 
philosophers, emerges from these ultimately failed attempts to define 
justice. His book is especially strong in this regard, namely in compar- 
ing much of what goes on in the Republic to the modern world and mod- 
ern ways of thinking. 

The negative result of book 1 generates a fresh attempt by the broth- 
ers Glaucon and Adeimantus at the beginning of book 2 to formulate the 
problem of justice. The reformulation and subsequent demand that So- 
crates definitively state what justice is determines the remainder of the 
Republic. Chapter 2 of Rice’s book describes how Socrates responds to 
their demand by constructing the ideal city and defining justice both in 
the soul and in the city. Here Rice goes through the arguments of books 
2—5 and concludes that Plato’s understanding of justice, that is, his poli- 
tics, is grounded in a metaphysics articulated by Socrates in books 6-7. 
The core of the metaphysics according to Rice is encapsulated in “con- 
densed form” in Socrates’ discussion of the divided line near the end of 
book 6. This metaphysics turns on the devaluation of life, of concrete 
things and existence, in favor of the Forms. Most real are the “things” 
farthest from the visible world. Rice develops this dialectic in some de- 
tail in chapter 3. The metaphysics also determines Rice’s understanding 
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of Socrates’ derivation in books 8-10 of the many defective regimes 
from the one true one. Chapter 4 of Rice’s book is devoted to an ac- 
count of the four forms of defective regimes and their corresponding 
forms in the soul. His last chapter, “Politics in the Face of Finitude,” re- 
visits Chapter 8 and its discussion of democracy and proposes a way of 
dealing with finitude that does not seek to transcend it as Plato does, 
but faces it squarely within a democratic context. 

The Republic is not an easy book to understand and it is especially 
not easy for undergraduates. Rice’s “interpretive guide” to the Republic 
will help undergraduates and first-time readers get a handle on the work 
as a whole and several of the main themes. The true aim of Rice’s book, 
though, is not to explicate the Republic, but rather to use the Republic 
to advance his theses about philosophy and political theory. On the one 
hand, this forces Rice to assume, despite mentioning and seeming to 
take Plato’s dialogic form seriously, that Plato has a doctrine easily sep- 
arable from this form. The core of this doctrine is that what is real are 
the nontemporal Forms, and that philosophy’s task is to transcend tem- 
porality and articulate this transcendence. Is Rice justified in making 
this assumption? Perhaps not. On the other hand, since Rice’s theses 
are influenced by his view of himself as a modern man and particularly 
as an American, we learn quite a bit about both modern and present-day 
American ways of thinking. Rice does impart to the Republic a coherent 
structure, and regardless of whether one agrees with it, a coherent view 
of philosophy that deprives it of any mystification and makes it com- 
pletely harmonious with ordinary political life. One can wonder 
whether this is Plato’s view.—Patrick Goodin, Howard University. 


ROTENSTREICH, Nathan. Reason and Its Manifestations: A Study on Kant 
and Hegel. Spekulation und Erfahrung: Texte und Untersuchungen zum 
Deutschen Idealismus, Band 34. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1996. 206 pp. Cloth, DM 68.00—This book is one in a series 
of studies by the recently deceased Israeli philosopher Nathan Roten- 
streich dedicated to the comparison of the philosophies of Kant and He- 
gel. Reason and Its Manifestations is an attempt to make the best case 
possible for Kant’s notion of reason in light of Hegel’s critiques of vari- 
ous Kantian dualisms. Rotenstreich argues that the Kantian dualisms 
later integrated in Hegel—freedom and nature, theoretical reason and 
practical reason, will and reason, empirical and intelligible character— 
are not as discontinuous as one might think. According to Rotenstreich, 
Kant meant “both to maintain dualities and to mitigate them” (p. 191). 
Kant’s insistence on the conceptual dualities in his programmatic first 
and second Critiques is balanced by Rotenstreich’s examination of the 
third Critique and Kant’s writings on history, where one finds certain 
continuities between the very concepts Kant at one point distinguished 
quite sharply. 
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The book can be seen, then, as a study of certain “borderline” con- 
cepts in Kant’s system that straddle both poles of the dualisms: charac- 
ter, culture, moral progress, prudence, civil society, awareness, and in- 
terest. Such concepts constitute strategic links between the causality of 
freedom and the causality of nature and point to the most adequate 
manifestation of Kantian legislative reason in the ethical domain. Al- 
though legislative reason is characterized as spontaneous self-activity 
shaping the phenomena of the moral world, it is nevertheless shown to 
be developing out of and in harmony with nature in furthering the moral 
progress of humanity. Because Kantian reason shapes or transforms re- 
ality on the practical level, it “can be placed before the distinction be- 
tween experience and speculation” (p. 167). Rotenstreich distinguishes 
at every step of his argument the difference between Kant’s methodical 
intentions and the systematic direction in which his philosophy is 
headed, a direction of unification or integration which reaches its culmi- 
nation only in Hegel. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first section, “The Sys- 
tematic Context,” discusses how Kant’s philosophy can be considered a 
critical version of a synoptic philosophy understood along broadly Pla- 
tonic lines. Chapter 2 of this section is an interesting comparison of 
Kant’s notion of morality with Vico’s notion of knowledge based on the 
verum-factum principle. The second section, “The Purity of Ethics,” is 
a discussion of how to understand the primacy of practical reason in a 
way that shows practical reason to be the most adequate manifestation 
of legislative reason’s spontaneous self-activity. Chapter 5 of this sec- 
tion is a thorough examination of how will and reason might be inte- 
grated for Kant. The third section, “Zeitgeist and Conduct,” is a study of 
what history and culture mean in Kant and Hegel. Chapter 10 of this 
section contains a highly nuanced interpretation of the meaning of cul- 
ture for Kant, showing the connection of culture in its various senses 
(Anbau, Bildung, Bearbeitung) with the critical cultivation of human 
faculties. 

Three relatively minor critical points are in order. First, the book con- 
tains numerous editorial errors. More than a handful of footnotes refer 
to the wrong page numbers and in some cases to the wrong texts. Sec- 
ondly, because the book is based in part on previously written material, 
the book has a certain patchwork feel to it; one senses that an Introduc- 
tion and/or a Conclusion could have made the book hang together bet- 
ter. Thirdly, those looking for new insights on Hegel’s philosophy may 
be disappointed, since Hegel's arguments are rather quickly summarized 
in order to provide a foil for Kant’s philosophy. These points aside, Ro- 
tenstreich’s study is a valuable resource for anyone interested in certain 
undeservedly neglected aspects of Kant’s moral philosophy and Kant’s 
philosophy of philosophy.—Daniel Dwyer, The Catholic University of 
America. 
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ROUSSEAU, Jean-Jacques. The Discourses and Other Early Political Writ- 
ings (volume 1). The Social Contract and Other Later Political Writ- 
ings (volume 2). Edited and Translated by Victor Gourevitch. Cam- 
bridge Texts in the History of Political Thought. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997. The Discourses: liii + 437 pp. Cloth, $54.95; pa- 
per, $14.95. The Social Contract: liv + 341 pp. Cloth, $44.95; paper, 
$12.95—The Cambridge Texts in the History of Political Thought aim to 
make available to students the most important works in the field in af- 
fordable, readable, and unabridged editions, a goal eminently achieved 
in these two volumes, which have been edited and translated by a noted 
Rousseau scholar and teacher. Whether used alone or assigned to- 
gether, these volumes are especially well designed for classroom use; 
scholars will also find them convenient and reliable, though the multi- 
volume Collected Writings, vols. 1-6, edited by Roger D. Masters and 
Christopher Kelly (Hanover, New Hampshire: University Press of New 
England, 1990-8) will remain the standard scholarly edition of Rous- 
seau’s writings in English. 

Gourevitch’s collection of essays facilitates cross referencing; num- 
bered paragraphs make it easy to highlight pertinent statements; the 
chronology, suggestions for further reading, explanations of vocabulary, 
and editorial notes are very helpful. Further, Rousseau’s “Replies to 
Critics” and selected letters show how Rousseau anticipated at the time 
objections that today’s students might themselves pose to his argu- 
ments. In enlightening substantive introductions to each volume, 
roughly divided into the earlier “diagnostic” and the later “constructive” 
political writings (vol. 1, p. xxv), Gourevitch makes a strong case for the 
cohesiveness of each collection. Readers of the “early” writings will dis- 
cem links among the first and second Discourses, the Essay on the Ori- 
gin of Languages, the “Letter to Voltaire” on Providence, and several re- 
lated shorter pieces (p. xxvi). The incorporation into this volume of 
Gourevitch’s earlier edition of Rousseau’s Discourses and the Essay on 
the Origin of Languages also preserves this valuable resource and pro- 
motes its wider dissemination. In the “later” writings, Gourevitch joins 
The Social Contract, including selections from the “Geneva” manuscript 
version, to “The State of War,” and Considerations on the Government 
of Poland, in which work Rousseau elaborates more fully than else- 
where the life of the citizen or patriot (vol. 2, p. bx). 

Gourevitch urges readers to recognize how systematically and care- 
fully crafted Rousseau’s works are, including the way in which his per- 
sona, “the first person,” shifts identity from narrative to narrative (vol 1, 
pp. xxx, xxxi). In Idea of the Method in the Composition of a Book, in- 
cluded with the early writings, Rousseau loudly trumpets his care as a 
writer, albeit oddly, making its invisibility visible: “Everywhere art has 
to be at work, but wherever it is most needed, it must take special 
lengths to hide” (p. 302). The rules Rousseau ostensibly adduces for 
writing his books, then, actually supply the rules for reading them. 
Moreover, while purporting to define the sort of writer the public de- 
serves, Rousseau manages to define the sort of public he deserves, dis- 
tinctly narrowing the term and clarifying the audience he aims to reach. 
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As Gourevitch reminds us, Rousseau continually makes much of the dif- 
ference between arguments that convince and those that persuade with- 
out convincing (voL 1, p. xxix). 

The Cambridge series honors political thinkers and students alike— 
the former by the respect shown to their writings, and the latter by edi- 
tions that expect much and make demands on them-—implying that po- 
litical understanding can only be deepened by patient, serious, and criti- 
cally engaged encounters with seminal minds whose arguments 
surmount the strictures of contemporary political and ethical debate. 
The Gourevitch editions honor the Cambridge series. Rousseau’s vivid 
and compelling works have the power to usher students into the pre- 
cincts of both ancient and modern thinking as few other modern au- 
thors can. Particularly owing to his translations and notes, Gourevitch 
serves Rousseau and hence students very well. Realizing the potential 
of these texts depends on the rest of us.—Pamela K. Jensen, Kenyon 


College. 


SCHUBERT KALSI, Marie-Luise. Alexius Meinong’s Elements of Ethics, with 
Translation of the Fragment Ethische Bausteine. Dordrecht: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1996. xiv + 192 pp. Cloth, $99.00—Alexius 
Meinong is best known for his theory of intended objects. At once an 
adjunct to a Brentanian phenomenological psychology, Meinong’s Ge- 
genstandstheorie is also a system of metaphysics, an ontology and 
extraontology, and a philosophical semantics offered from the stand- 
point of an intentionalist philosophy of language. By requiring that ev- 
ery thought intend an existent, subsistent, or beingless object, Meinong 
infamously opens his extraontology to incomplete and impossible ob- 
jects like the golden mountain and round square. Yet Meinong’s value 
theory or Werttheorie, built upon his object theory, is a vitally if not 
equally important part of his philosophy. 

Marie-Luise Schubert Kalsi’s new book combines an introductory 
commentary with a translation of Meinong’s posthumously published 
and previously untranslated Ethische Bausteine, originally edited by 
Meinong’s student Ernst Mally in 1921. The project is the third in a se- 
ries Schubert Kalsi has undertaken in topics peripheral to Meinong’s in- 
terests in object theory. She has previously translated Meinong’s writ- 
ings on emotional presentation and his theory of objects of higher order 
in its relation to Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology, and written on 
Meinong’s incompletely developed theory of knowledge. There is a 
need for good English translations and critical investigations especially 
of Meinong’s lesser known philosophical works. Yet this recent effort is 
burdened by many difficulties. 

The main purpose of the book is to explain Meinong’s theory of moral 
values and to make a case for Meinong as the originator of deontic logic, 
taking precedence over Mally’s usually credited (1926) Grundgesetze 
des Sollens: Elemente der Logik des Willens. Yet the attribution is 
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problematic, in part because Schubert Kalsi never clarifies what she 
means by deontic logic. The thesis is arguably implausible if deontic 
logic as standardly understood is supposed to be a formal modal theory 
of inference for expressions of moral obligation and permission. For 
Schubert Kalsi does not show that Meinong develops anything of the 
kind. Meinong at most prepares some of the conceptual ground for a 
formalization of deontic relations, and to that extent offers yeoman ser- 
vice toward the subsequent emergence of deontic logic—but then so 
does Aristotle in his discussion of distributive justice in Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

Meinong analyzes deontic relations in terms of their relative values 
from egoistic and altruistic perspectives, which he expresses in a simpli- 
fied algebraic notation and arranges in a variation of the Aristotelian 
square of opposition for four types of categorical statements in syllo- 
gisms. He proposes a zero-point ordered series of potiores, in a scale of 
modal ontic gradations that range from possibility of being to factuality, 
and from possibility of nonbeing to nonfactuality, in a double series of 
opposing cases. He then considers a similar array of plus and minus 
designations as a model for describing corresponding degrees of moral- 
ity. The resulting method of calculating value, however, interesting as it 
is, is no part of what is recognized today as deontic logic, and Meinong 
himself (p. 129) attributes the proof of the square of opposition rela- 
tions for the concepts of moral obligation and permission to Alois Hö- 
fler’s (1917) essay, “Abhdngigkeitsbeziehungen zwischen Abhdn- 
gigkeitsbeziehungen.” 

The reader unfamiliar with Meinong’s original texts is likely to be con- 
fused by several features of Schubert Kalsi’s editing and translation. 
The subtitle, “with Translation of the Fragment Ethische Bausteine,” 
makes it appear that the Ethische Bausteine is an addition to Meinong’s 
main work, the Elements of Ethics, perhaps tacked on as an appendix, 
whereas Elements of Ethics just is Schubert Kalsi’s translation of Ethis- 
che Bausteine. The confusion is compounded when Schubert Kalsi re- 
fers to Meinong’s text within her commentary (p. 74) more literally as 
the Building Blocks of Ethics. When we get to the translation itself, 
there is a superfluity of editorial apparatus, in which each chapter of 
Meinong’s work not only bears the number and title he gave it, but also 
Section and Part numbers with titles of Schubert Kalsi’s own devising 
that continue the numbering of subdivisions in her introductory com- 
mentary. The majority of Index entries are off by at least one page, and 
some items cannot be located anywhere in the promised vicinity. 

The writing in Schubert Kalsi’s commentary, it must be said, is stilted, 
often hard to follow, and there are serious inaccuracies, vaguenesses, 
and confusions in her exposition of Meinong’s object theory and value 
theory. The effect is bound to make readers wonder whether so many 
problems stem from Meinong or his expositor. For those consulting the 
translation because they are unable to read Meinong’s admittedly tor- 
tured German, there is no prospect for repairing the impression and cor- 
recting misinformation. We discover, for example, concerning Mel- 
nong’s concept of propositions or states of affairs, that “Objectives ei- 
ther are the case or are not the case” (p. 5). However, since some 
Meinongian objects are incomplete with respect to certain properties 
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(the winged horse is neither an Arabian nor not an Arabian), it is widely 
recognized in Meinong studies that any such Soseinsobjektiv in object 
theory is not simply either the case or not the case. As another example, 
from her discussion of Meinong’s value theory, Schubert Kalsi later says 
that for Meinong, “Obligations are presented by desires” (p. 7). Yet if it 
is true that Meinong connects moral obligations and emotional states in 
this way, the claim stands in need of a much deeper critical analysis 
than Schubert Kalsi tries to provide. There are evidently desires that 
neither entail obligations nor are even typically associated with any ac- 
companying sense of obligation. What obligation is presented if I desire 
merely to see a movie or fix a cup of tea? Are not many if not most of 
my obligations matters of duty precisely because I do not desire to do 
what I am obligated to do? 

Schubert Kalsi’s translations of some of Meinong’s technical terms are 
equally disconcerting in their implications. She usually renders 
Meinong’s “Uberwert” as “meritorious” and relies heavily on this inter- 
pretation in much of her commentary on Meinong’s value theory. Yet 
for an action to be “meritorious,” deserving of reward or praise, is surely 
too weak to convey the force of Meinong’s superlative. Elsewhere, she 
interprets the term more accurately but still without sufficient emphasis 
as “highly valuable.” In the Vocabulary list appended near the end of the 
book before the Bibliography and Index, she defines the same word by a 
string of patently nonequivalent concepts, as “superior value, high posi- 
tive value, supererogation.” Supererogation may finally be the best En- 
glish philosophical equivalent for Meinong’s term of art. Yet Schubert 
Kalsi nowhere uses the term in translating as opposed to commenting 
on Meinong’s text. The confusions surrounding this key concept run 
rife through her explanation of Meinong’s Law of Omission. She writes, 
“If a meritorious act is omitted, then the omission is permissible (not in- 
different). Vice versa, if a permissible act is omitted, then the omission 
is meritorious’ (p. 68). If these are not misprints-——if “permissible” is not 
a typo for “impermissible"—~then these assertions are highly conten- 
tious. How can the omission of a merely meritorious act be permissible, 
unless the act is supererogatory? What about acts that are permissible 
according to Meinong’s adaptation of the deontic square of opposition 
(pp. 66-73) by virtue of being obligatory? How, in any event, can the 
omission of a permissible act be meritorious, whether this is meant in 
the watery ordinary sense of the word or as something supererogatory? 
Schubert Kalsi acknowledges that “Many of [Meinong’s] sentences are 
virtually incomprehensible” (p. xiii). Yet if Meinong rather than his 
commentator is this confused, then the question of why anyone should 
take an interest in his ethics ought to be more perceptively anticipated 
in the introduction. 

It is an admirable ambition to want to bring Meinong’s ideas to a 
wider audience. Meinong has many interesting things to say, his work is 
largely unknown to readers without German, and his theory of objects is 
wrongly and usually uncritically and uninformatively held in ill repute 
by mainstream analytic thinkers. Unfortunately, I suspect that this 
translation and commentary is unlikely to give novices either a favor- 
able impression of Meinong’s philosophy or of the current state of 
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Meinong scholarship.—Dale Jacquette, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


SMITH, Steven B. Spinoza, Liberalism, and the Question of Jewish Identity. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1997. xvii + 288 pp. Cloth, $30.00— 
In a work that draws on an impressive array of scholarly resources and 
an extensive study of Spinoza’s teaching, Steven Smith’s recent book ex- 
amines the status of Spinoza as “the first emancipated Jew” in the 
broader context of “the Jewish Question” (pp. xi-xii). The author’s in- 
terest is to relate Spinoza’s treatment of the theologico-political prob- 
lem to his advocacy of liberalism and commercial republicanism in the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus (1670). The authority of the doctrine 
conveyed in that work is reflected in the championing of religious toler- 
ation, political liberalism, and popular education that was embraced 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Indeed, as Smith ac- 
knowledges, “it was the Enlightenment, above all, that made the case for 
Jewish emancipation and Bildung that is the theme of this book” (p. 
168). In particular, the author seeks to establish the “profound and de- 
terminative influence” of Spinoza’s Tractatus on the thinking of Men- 
delssohn, Lessing, Kant, and Hegel (p. xv; 166-96). 

In the early chapters of his book, Smith dedicates considerable atten- 
tion to Spinoza’s manner of philosophic communication, his account of 
the nature and properties of prophecy, his doctrines on Biblical inter- 
pretation and the authentic meaning of Scripture, the liberal implica- 
tions of Spinoza’s segregation of philosophy from theology, and the po- 
litical consequences that ensued from those instructions. Spinoza is 
argued to have been a staunch defender of religious liberty and of indi- 
vidual emancipation from the life of the passions, and a confident pro- 
moter of mercantilism. Spinoza’s critique of the Hebrew Theocracy 
evinces his disdain for the attempted expansion of ecclesiastical power 
and his resistance to the sways of religion predicated on external and 
coercive inducements. Instead, Spinoza is characterized as a proponent 
of a “new kind of religion and a new kind of church: the church of rea- 
son and the cult of the rational individual” (p. 139 and following). 

Smith’s book aims to unite the teaching of Spinoza’s Tractatus theo- 
logico-politicus, as a defense of religious and political liberalism, with 
the prospect of the Enlightenment disposition toward the questions of 
Jewish identity and emancipation. The result of the intersection of 
those complex interests is the decision that “Spinoza's solution to the 
theologico-political problem can be summarized in a single word: assim- 
ilation” (p. 200). Notwithstanding Smith’s positive regard for much of 
Spinoza’s contributions to modern liberalism, and even his estimation of 
Spinoza as the archetypal “emancipated secular Jew,” there is a consci- 
entious awareness on the author's part of the dilemma inherent in the 
claim that “Judaism and liberalism are fully compatible. ... [for] to the 
extent that the liberal Enlightenment urges the abolition of particular 
providence, it will always be at odds with Judaism” (p. 205). 
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Steven Smith’s work aligns the theologico-political teaching of 
Spinoza with Enlightenment liberalism and a solution to the Jewish 
Question. In the latter respects, especially, there is much rewarding, 
thoughtful attention to the premises and consequences that the author 
locates in the philosophy of Baruch Spinoza. To those interested in the 
issues of Jewish identity, Jewish emancipation, Enlightenment liberal- 
ism, and its commitment to a serious resolution of the “Jewish Ques- 
tion,” there is much in Professor Smith’s book to be admired. One might 
yet take exception, however, to his views on Spinoza’s regard for popu- 
lar education, the seriousness of his advocacy of the “universal religion” 
expounded in chapter 14 of the Tractatus, and the suggestion of a de- 
fense of “progress” from an Enlightenment perspective that comes to be 
imputed to Spinoza in the author’s account of his teaching. Yet, even 
with those reservations, there is much to be gained from Steven Smith’s 
new book.—Paul J. Bagley, Loyola College in Maryland. 


VERENE, Donald Phillip. Philosophy and the Return to Self-Knowledge. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1997. xx + 296 pp. Cloth, $30.00—In his 
latest book, the distinguished Vico scholar Donald Phillip Verene offers 
us a diagnosis of our current philosophical malaise and a prescription 
for its cure. 

Verene locates the origin of the current crisis in Descartes’s influen- 
tial attempt to identify a method by which true statements could be dis- 
tinguished from false ones with certitude. This shift, initiated by Des- 
cartes and completed by Kant, led philosophers to abandon the 
humanistic pursuit of self-knowledge and civil wisdom and thereby im- 
poverished philosophy. The elevation of method as the exclusive focus 
of philosophy produced a rejection of the speculative impulse of reason 
in favor of an emphasis on the understanding and its effort to grasp its 
own nature through reflection, a notion drawn from the modern science 
of optics. The understanding is capable of only a one-sided conception 
of truth as true statements, fixed and given; correspondingly, its reflec- 
tion on its own nature produces only a superficial, surface grasp of the 
nature of reality, including ourselves. Further, m practical affairs, 
method generates technology conceived as technique for its own sake, 
devoted to the development of ever more efficient means divorced from 
any larger telos. 

In response to this situation, Verene advocates a renewal of the Latin 
and Humanist traditions as an alternative to the current opposition be- 
tween analytic and continental philosophy. According to Verene, phi- 
losophers need to return to the Delphic injunctions “know thyself” and 
“nothing too much,” which were at the heart of Latin and Renaissance 
humanism. The philosophical commitment to self-knowledge and civil 
wisdom requires that we grasp both the triad of memory, imagination, 
and ingenuity (that is, “philosophical memory”) and that of wisdom, elo- 
quence, and prudence. 
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Two tasks are central to Verene’s proposed project of renewal. First, 
philosophers must again engage in the project of speculation, of “spying 
out” the inner forms of things and holding opposites together in a whole. 
In order to do so, philosophers must regain the sense of folly that flour- 
ished from the late Middle Ages through the Renaissance until the ad- 
vent of the modern, for the fool’s power to invert an existing order and 
force us to see its opposite is the ground of the speculative impulse, as 
opposed to the drive for theoretical and technological mastery of na- 
ture. Second, philosophy must reestablish its connections to poetry 
and, in doing so, myth. From poetry, philosophers will again acquire an 
appreciation of the tropes of metaphor and irony; from myth, they will 
recover the memory of the original thought-process along with its twin 
emphases on wholeness of image and multiplicity of causes. 

Verene has certainly written a provocative and intriguing book, and 
yet, for all its merits, it strikes this reviewer as somewhat nostalgic. In 
his book, Verene delineates a progression of thoughts: first, myth; sec- 
ond, metaphysics; third, method. We appear to be in the age of third 
thoughts, where method is triumphant and has driven myth and meta- 
physics from the field. Philosophy’s task is to establish order and har- 
mony among these various symbolic processes and not to permit any 
one of them to dominate to the exclusion of the others, but Verene is 
rather skimpy on how this is to be done in our day and age. Descartes 
and his successors triumphed in large part because of their involvement 
in and engagement with the development of science. Verene never re- 
ally confronts that aspect of our history and consequently, he gives no 
indication as to how we are to reconceive the project of self-knowledge 
after the scientific revolution and in the light of contemporary sci- 
ence.—Kevin E. Dodson, Lamar University. 


YOVEL, Yirmiyahu. Dark Riddle: Hegel, Nietzsche, and the Jews. University 
Park: Pennsyivania State University Press; Cambridge, England: Polity 
Press, 1998. xx + 235 pp. Cloth, $45.00; paper, $18.95—Yovel is a pro- 
lific, diligent, and sagacious Israeli scholar who has published exten- 
sively on Maimonides, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and Nietzsche, and who 
holds named chairs in philosophy at both Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem and the New School for Social Research. That such a prominent 
Jewish intellectual has created a perceptive book-length analysis of an 
important topic which frequently inspires articles and books by non- 
Jews is a welcome addition to the literature on German philosophy. It is 
all the more welcome since Yovel’s study is philosophical rather than 
political or ideological (p. xi), applies an accurate comparative reading 
of a wide variety of Hegel’s and Nietzsche’s texts, and sees their sepa- 
rate estimations of the Jews respectively in the light of each’s entire 
philosophical project. 

No consensus has been achieved about Hegel’s attitude toward Juda- 
ism, but a frequently encountered interpretation, built around Para- 
graph 340 of the Phenomenology, is that for him the Jews are intellec- 
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tual and spiritual babies who can never grow up until they accept Christ, 
who stand before the gates of Heaven, which has been revealed to them, 
but refuse to enter because of their stiff-necked adherence to their an- 
cient religion of sublimity, and whose monotheistic spirituality, al- 
though once dialectically necessary in history for the revelation of 
Christ, is now a dialectical anachronism or leftover with no further his- 
torical role to play. This interpretation is warranted, but we must re- 
member that Hegel was confused about Judaism his Hfe long, that he 
was profoundly ignorant of prophetic and post-Exilic Judaism, and that 
his conception of the Jewish place in history changed several times. 
This mutable character of Hegel’s philosophy of Judaism is not always 
noted in the secondary literature and was not fully evident until the pub- 
lication in the 1980s of the critical Jaeschke/Hodgson editions of Hegel’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. Yovel is keenly aware of it, and 
accordingly offers a careful chronological analysis of Hegel’s several 
opinions of the Jews, from the youthful “Kantian” writings to the Phe- 
nomenology to the Lectures on the Philosophy of History to the Lec- 
tures on Aesthetics and finally to each of the four series of Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion. Yovel recognizes that Hegel always consid- 
ered Judaism a metaphysical question within the philosophy of history 
(pp. 3-4), not philosophical theology or even the philosophy of religion. 
That is, after Christ, the Jews and Judaism became for Hegel “non-his- 
torical” (pp. 55, 81) and could no longer be incorporated into the dialec- 
tic of history. Hegel’s metaphysical system, though thoroughly rational- 
ized and secularized, remains implicitly Christocentric, so that Hegel’s 
uncertainty about what to do with the Jews is not a mere accident, but a 
logical consequence of his system (p. 101). Thus Hegel’s inadequate 
placement of the Jews within the system and his inability to explain the 
continuing vitality of Judaism in the modern world cannot be remedied 
without subverting the dialectic and renouncing the system, or at least 
renouncing the system's claim to eventual absolute knowledge. 

Yovel’s four chapters on Nietzsche are stronger than his six on Hegel. 
It seems natural to Yovel that, since Nietzsche rejected Hegel’s Christo- 
centric conceptual absolutism and systematic rationalism, Nietzsche 
would perforce accord the Jews more honor than Hegel did. Yovel is 
quite correct about this. There can be no doubt that Nietzsche’s under- 
standing of Judaism was far superior to Hegel’s. While Hegel saw only 
the primeval Mosaic religion of fear and obedience, Nietzsche noticed at 
least three distinct historical phases of Judaism: the pre-Exilic Hebrew 
and Israelite culture, the “priestly” Judaism of the Second Temple and 
the Pharisees, and the itinerant, persecuted Judaism of the Diaspora. 
The first phase, “marked by inner grandeur and an unbroken harmony 
with nature” (p. 154) displayed for Nietzsche the high cultural creativity 
he always admired, as well as the uninhibited exercise of the will to 
power by free spirits (such as David?) remaining true to the earth. The 
second phase, inaugurated by the Deuteronomic Reform and especially 
by the influence of Nehemiah and Ezra after the Edict of Cyrus, discon- 
nected the Jews from nature and made them slaves to a rigid legalistic 
code. The decadence, institutionalized invalidity, and ressentiment 
(that is, the devious hatred of the strong, healthy, free, self-confident, 
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and creative by the weak, sick, fettered, insecure, and effete) which 
characterized this second phase was directly responsible for Christian- 
ity, the ultimate “ressentiment.” The Jews of the third phase so im- 
pressed Nietzsche with their self-discipline, toughness, and capacity for 
suffering that he was not only not anti-Semitic, but actively anti-anti- 
Semitic. 

The secondary bibliography (pp. 219-24) is rather incomplete, but 
still mentions most of the relevant studies.—Eric v. d. Luft, SUNY 
Health Science Center at Syracuse. 
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Medieval Islamic and the “What is X” Question, THERESE-ANNE 
DRUART 


After a brief presentation of what the field covers and its difficulties, the 
author offers an elementary guide of Arabic philosophy: basic reference 
books, bibliographies, and. main English translations. 


The Role of Imagination in Ibn Miskawayh’s Theory of Prophecies, 
ROXANNE MARCOTTE 


Ibn Miskawayh’s theory of prophecies is greatly philosophical, despite 
its religious origin. His analysis of prophecy tackles many psychological and 
epistemological issues which set the stage for the major role played by hu- 
man faculties. The main faculty involved in prophecies is the imaginative fac- 
ulty, a point already developed by al-Farabi. Its role is central in Miskawayh’s 
philosophical explanation which incorporates two motifs: the first motif of 
his theory is inherited from Aristotelian psychology, while the second motif 
is adopted from the neo-Platonic emanative scheme. These two motifs create 
a paradoxical situation which finds its way into Miskawayh’s philosophical 
explanation of prophecy. His solution to this problem is none other than to 
propose an integration of both elements and thus to attempt an integration of 
both prophetic revelation and philosophical rationalistic principles. 


Ibn Sina on the Now: Text and Commentary, JON MCGINNIS 


Ibn Sina’s treatise on the now is philosophically deep analysis of Aristo- 
tle’s temporal theory. The text is translated and discussed, with particular at- 
tention to both its un-Aristotelian and uniquely Avicennian aspects. Among 
the former is his conception of time as the flow of the now, a view found 
among Aristotle's later commentators, but absent from Aristotle himself. Ibn 
Sina’s originality emerges most vividly in his solution to Aristotle’s paradox 
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(Physics 4.10.218a8-21) against a “flowing” or changing now. Ibn Sina’s an- 
swer conceives of the now analogously to our contemporary mathematical 
notion of a limit. 


Conjunction and the Identity of Knower and Known in Averroes, 
DEBORAH BLACK 


This paper offers an interpretation of Averroes’s account, in his Long 
Commentary on the De Anima of the traditional doctrine of conjunction with 
the agent intellect. The author focuses on two aspects of Averroes’s text: (1) 
the role played by the Aristotelian dictum that in any act of cognition the 
knower and the object known become in some way identified; and (2) Aver- 
roes’s claim that any adequate account of conjunction requires the accep- 
tance of the unicity of the material intellect. The author concludes that Aver- 
roes’s theory of conjunction must be interpreted naturalistically, that is, as a 
function of the agent intellect’s standard role as a constituent in all human 
thought. The price for such a naturalistic interpretation, however, is that 
Averroes must give up the traditional ethical function assigned to conjunc- 
tion, since conjunction can no longer be understood as an event in the life of 
the individual, and by the same token it can have no discernible effect on the 
mode conscious awareness that is proper to us as Individual humans. 


Let Them Suffer Into the Truth: Avicenna’s Remedy for Those 
Denying the Axioms of Thought, R. E. HOUSER 


Avicenna’s advice for dealing with those who are intransigent in denying 
the principle of non-contradiction, which all humans know, is put them to 
fire, or beat them, until they are willing to admit that pain is different from 
nonpain. Such severe treatment may seem too harsh to us. But when Avi- 
cenna’s advice is seen against the backdrop of his own life and times, his in- 
junction becomes more reasonable, and illustrates some important features 
of his philosophy. This point in Avicenna’s philosophy involves religion and 
his political life as wazir, as well as his knowledge of Aristotle. The paper 
falls into four parts: (1) a brief look at Avicenna’s life to views; (2) how his 
‘treatment of non-contradiction at shifa, Met. 1.8 fits into his presentation of 
the subject, end, principles, and conclusions of metaphysics; (3) how Avi- 
cenna read Aristotle on non-contradiction; (4) Avicenna’s argument and con- 
clusion in 1.8, culminating with his severe treatment of the “intransigent.” 
The author’s conclusions are: (a) Avicenna’s text cannot be read correctly in 
abstraction from his life. (b) By following al-Farabi on the subject of meta- 
physics, Avicenna could introduce God as the end of metaphysics and took 
the title Shifa and his personalist approach to non-contradiction, which fo- 
cuses on how to treat the sophist and the perplexed from his reading of Aris- 
totle. (c) These are precise categories for Avicenna. The sophist is a political 
courtier such as Avicenna dealt with in his capacity as wazir. There are two 
kinds of perplexed: the philosophically perplexed is a confused Neo-Pla- 
tonist, the religiously perplexed is confused about the conflict between Islam 
and Greek philosophy. Though Avicenna has felt both kinds of perplexity, 
the perplexed he has in mind is al-Juzjani, whom the author identifies with 
the “you” of the text. (d) Avicenna’s notion of religious perplexity is the 
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source for Moses Maimonides. (e) Avicenna advocates a two step remedy for 
sophist and perplexed: first verbal argument, then inflicting pain. Both 
should be done by the philosopher. (f) It follows from (e) that Avicenna’s 
conception of the philosopher is a modification of Plato’s philosopher-king. 
(g) (b) and (f) do in fact justify Avicenna’s harsh treatment of sophist and 
perplexed. 


Al-Ghazali on Created Freedom, DAVID B. BURRELL, C.S.C. 


This essay shows how al-Ghazali’s Ash’arite view of human freedom 
represents a bold attempt to carve out space for creaturely freedom in a uni- 
verse created freely by one God. The elusive notions of kasb and ikisab are 
exegeted in their proper Islamic context, and on the basis of this analysis 
contemporary philosophers are urged to reconsider our endemic notions of 
human freedom as equivalent to choosing. Besides the gain from such com- 
parative analysis, readers are also invited to reflect on the ways in which re- 
velatory contexts have shaped and can continue to shape philosophical re- 
flection about such crucial human issues. 


Wandering in the Path of the Averroean System: Is Kant’s Doctrine 
on the Bewufstsein überhaupt Averroistic? PHILLIPP W. 
ROSEMANN | 


Thinkers ranging from Kant’s contemporary Herder to the late twenti- 
eth-century philosopher Jean-Luc Marion have suggested that here exist simi- 
larities between the monopsychism of Averroes and Kant’s transcendental 
idealism. However, the suggested similarities have never been studied in de- 
tail. This article is meant to fill this lacuna. It falls into four sections. After 
an introduction followed by a brief survey of the secondary literature on the 
topic, it discusses Averroes’s theory of the intellect as developed in his Long 
Commentary on the De Anima, then moving on to an analysis of relevant 
passages in the Critique of Pure Reason and the Prolegomena. The article 
concludes that there are indeed a number of striking similarities between 
Averroes and Kant, especially with regard to their conceptions of the agent 
` intellect and the transcendental self, respectively. In this respect, the step 
from trariscendental idealism to Averroism is a small one. On the other hand, 
the distinctive feature of Averroes’s monopsychism—namely, Averroes’s 
claim that the material intellect is one for all human beings—is difficult to re- 
late to Kant’s thought. For what would a “material” or “passive” intellect be 
for Kant? 
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Evil Characters, DANIEL M. HAYBRON 


The author examines the psychological traits that can play a constitu- 
tive role in having an evil character, using a recent affect-based account by 
Colin McGinn as the starting point. The author distinguishes several such 
traits and defends the importance of both affect and action-based ap- 
proaches. Someone who possesses these characteristics to the greatest pos- 
sible extent—the purely evil individual—can actually be less depraved than 
one whose character is not so thoroughly penetrated by such traits. To illus- 
trate the contrast, the author brings up two fictional characters, each of 
whom exemplifies a different kind of moral extreme: Claggart, from . 
Melville’s Billy Budd, and Wilde’s Dorian Gray. 


Morality, Impartiality, and What We Can Ask of Persons, RICHARD 
DOUBLE 


Although it seems clear that, abstractly speaking, any acceptable theory 
of moral obligation must be impartial, there are cases in which many persons 
believe that impartiality is too demanding. Such cases suggest that morality 
does not require impartiality, a currently fashionable view in philosophical 
ethics. The author resists that conclusion by providing an alternative ac- 
count: although moral obligation is impartial, due to our recognition of funda- 
mental human selfishness, there are psychological limits to what most of us 
believe we can ask of persons. The author argues that this explanation is an 
improvement over solutions that claim that moral obligation need not be im- 
partial. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 77, No. 1, March 1999 


Beyond the Universal Turing Machine, B. JACK COPELAND and 
RICHARD SYLVAN 


We describe an emerging field, that of non-classical computability and 
non-classical computing machinery. According to the non-classicist, the set 
of well-defined computations is not exhausted by the computations that can 
be carried out by a universal Turing machine. We provide an overview of the 
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field and a philosophical defense of its foundations.—Correspondence to: bj- 
copeland@canterbury.ac.nz 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 77, No. 2, June 1999 


Speculative Metaphysics and the Future of Philosophy: 
The Contemporary Relevance of Whitehead’s Defence of 
Speculative Metaphysics, ARRAN E. GARE 


While some philosophers and increasing numbers of scientists are striv- 
ing to revive speculative metaphysics, their efforts are ignored by main- 
stream philosophers. It is argued that this lack of appreciation stems from 
the failure to appreciate such work as part of an ongoing tradition, from igno- 
rance of Whitehead’s defense of speculative metaphysics against analytic phi- 
losophy, and from ignorance of the impact of this defense on the tradition of 
speculative metaphysics and on science. Whitehead’s meta-philosophy is an- 
alyzed as a successful refutation of the assumptions on which Russell’s early 
analytic approach to philosophy was based, assumptions which came to in- 
form the whole tradition of analytic philosophy. The paper concludes by in- 
dicating the importance of Whitehead’s defense of speculative metaphysics 
not only for philosophy and science, but also for the future of society.—Cor- 
respondence to: agare@swin.edu.au 


Farewell to States of Affairs, JULIAN DODD 


The state of affairs, “A is F,” is supposedly, a complex which exists just 
in case “A has F,” and in which A and F' are constituents. The author argues 
that no good reason has yet been given for including states of affairs in our 
ontology. The author’s crucial lemma is that Armstrong's so-called “truth- 
maker argument” for the existence of states of affairs is unsound. The author 
gives two reasons for this: the unity of states of affairs is obscure; and, more 
importantly, the claim that every truth needs a truthmaker has no respect- 
able motivation. The author refutes other putative reasons for positing states 
of affairs. Sensible realism does not require them; they are not needed to 
serve as causal relata; and the world possesses enough unity without them.— 
Correspondence to: jd4@bolton.ac.uk 


Begging the Question, WALTER SINNOTT-ARMSTRONG 


Arguments are abstract ordered sets of propositions that can be circu- 
lar, but only concrete uses of arguments can beg the question. This fallacy 
cannot be captured by any formal, psychological, or objective epistemic ap- 
proach but only by a subjective epistemic account, on which a use of an argu- 
ment begs the question if and only if the argument includes a premise that 
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one needs a reason to believe, and one has no such reason that is indepen- 
dent of one’s belief in the conclusion and of one’s reason to believe the con- 
clusion. One’s need for a reason depends on the arguer’s purpose (which 
might be arguer or audience justification) and on the contrast class with re- 
spect to which the arguer seeks a reason to believe the conclusion. This ac- 
count shows why Moore’s purported proof of an external world begs the 
question with respect to some purposes and contrast classes, but not oth- 
ers.—Correspondence to: wsa@dartmouth.edu 


Resolutions, VANYA KOVACH and JOHN FITZPATRICK. 


What are resolutions and how do they motivate us? The paper intro- 
duces a distinction between two different projects that might be undertaken 
when a resolution is made; the projects of self control and self transforma- 
tion. The choice between these projects has implications for the motiva- 
tional efficacy of resolutions, and these implications are explored in the pa- 
per. The authors argue that resolutions can be most usefully characterized in 
terms of their content, which involves the specification of processes constitu- 
tive of the two projects, rather than as particular kinds of mental acts.—Cor- 
respondence to: v.kovach@auckland.ac.nz 


On the Definition of Sexual Harassment, IDDO LANDAU 


The article critically examines Jan Crosthwaite and Graham Priest’s 
“The Definition of Sexual Harassment,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy 
74 (1996): 66-82. Wishing to emphasize the importance of patriarchy in sex- 
ual harassment, Crosthwaite and Priest completely ignore all other factors, 
thus presenting a reductionist understanding of the phenomenon. This 
makes their definition, first, too broad; it includes numerous romantic activi- 
ties which many (including, probably, the authors themselves) would not like 
to see as sexual harassment. It also makes their definition too narrow, since 
it excludes women-women, women-men, and almost all men-men sexually 
aggressive behaviors. A third, even deeper problem is that they define a no- 
tion of sexual harassment which has nothing to do with legal and moral con- 
siderations. This means that they can make their definition immune to al- 
most any objection by responding that it misses the special notion they are 
defining; but this also makes their definition unhelpful.—Correspondence to: 
andau@research.haifa.ac.il ° 


Composition as Identity, Mereological Essentialism, and 
Counterpart Theory, TRENTON MERRICKS 


Some philosophers claim that a composite object “just is” or “is nothing 
over and above” or “is not distinct from” its parts. One way to understand 
such claims is as asserting that any composite object O is identical with the 
objects Ol... On that are its parts, the objects that compose it. We can call 
this claim—as does its chief defender David Lewis—“composition as iden- 
tity.” Unless identity is both contingent and relative (in the way noted in the 
previous section), composition as identity entails mereological essentialism. 
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But many of us reject the contingency or the relativity of identity or both. So 
we must accept that if composition as identity is true, so is mereological es- 
sentialism. But many of us also reject mereological essentialism. So we 
must, therefore, reject composition as identity Correspondence to: Tren- 
ton.Merricks@vcu.edu 


One Really Big Liquid Sphere: Reply to Lewis, DEAN W. 
ZIMMERMAN 


David Lewis has identified a lacuna in Zimmerman’s argument for the in- 
compatibility of the doctrine of temporal parts with the Humean superve- 
nience of the causal relation. In this reply to Lewis, the original argument is 
rehabilitated, but at some cost.—Correspondence to: dean. w.zimmerman.4@ 
nd.edu 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 77, No. 3, September 1999 


Ontology and Realism about Modality, CRAWFORD L. ELDER 


A philosopher who thinks substantive necessities obtain in reality, need 
not believe in non-actual worlds, or maximal consistent sets of propositions, 
but merely in properties. For most properties, on even the sparsest property 
realism, are flanked by contraries with which they cannot be co-instantiated. 
True, Armstrong has shown that the impossibility that a property bearer 
should bear each of two contraries is sometimes just the impossibility that 
the bearer should be identical with its own proper part—hence is no substan- 
tive impossibility. But for many genuine contraries Armstrong’s analysis 
fails; their incompatibility cannot be reduced to facts of identity. The main 
examples are dispositional properties, so the paper also argues that being 
dispositional is no bar to a property's being real in its own right.—Correspon- 
dence to: elder@uconnvm.uconnedu 


An Argument Against Functionalism, HANOCH BEN-YAMI 


Functionalists define a mental state as a state that is apt to be the cause 
of certain effects or apt to be the effect of certain causes (Armstrong). Two 
tokens of the same belief, however, often cause and are caused by very differ- 
ent events: what makes them beliefs of the same type? It cannot be any re- 
semblance between their causes or effects. Neither can it be that one state 
could have caused what the other actually caused: we should explain why the 
state in the counterfactual situation is still the same mental state, and func- 
tionalists cannot do that by reference to any physical characteristic, given un- 
controversial assumptions about the multiple realizability of the mental. In 
addition, there are many ways of individuating physical states, and the one 
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relevant for the mental-physical identity should be determined by an indepen- 
dent individuation of mental events. No other answer is open to the function- 
alist.--Correspondence to: benyami@ccsg.tau.ac.il 


A Note on Global Descriptivism and Putnam's Model-Theoretic 
Argument, IGOR DOUVEN 


According to Putnam’s model-theoretic argument, an epistemically ideal 
theory cannot fail to be true. Lewis contends that all the argument really 
shows is that an epistemically ideal theory must be true provided a certain 
theory of reference—which he terms Global Descriptivism—is the whole 
truth about reference, which he emphatically denies. The paper argues that 
Lewis grants Putnam too much. However implausible Global Descriptivism 
may be as a comprehensive account of reference, on what appears to be the 
only reasonable construal of it Global Descriptivism does not imply that an 
epistemically ideal theory must be true.—Correspondence to:igor.douven@ 
phiLuu.nl 


Davidsonian Interpretation After Joyce, PETER COOK 


The author assesses Davidson’s account of interpretation as a response 
to the problem of linguistic meaning, addressing two areas of doubt raised by 
Davidson in later work. Firstly, Davidson’s own reading of Joyce demon- 
strates three limits on interpretation announced by Davidson. The author ar- 
gues that these limits do not prevent Davidson’s interpretative theory from 
showing what it is for Joyce’s words to mean what they do. Secondly, David- 
son argues that nothing in general can be said about how we come to under- 
stand new language. The paper argues that this claim may be hasty, for inter- 
pretation of Joyce exhibits a structure that is apparent in the interpretation of 
new language generally. Davidson describes this structure in discussing figu- 
rative language. In doing so, the paper concludes, Davidson tells us more 
than he perhaps thinks he does, about language use and comprehension.— 
Correspondence to: ezr@bigpond.com 


There is no “Truthmaker” Argument Against Nominalism, JOSH 
PARSONS 


In his two recent books on ontology, Universals: An Opinionated In- 
troduction, and A World of States of Affairs, David Armstrong gives a new 
argument against nominalism. That argument seems, on the face of it, to be 
similar to another argument that he used much earlier against Rylean behav- 
iorism: the truthmaker argument, which stemming from a certain plausible 
premise, the truthmaker principle. This paper argues that Armstrong’s new 
argument is not logically analogous to the old, and that it is quite possible to 
be a thoroughgoing or “ostrich” nominalist while holding the truthmaker 
principle. It also puts forward a general characterization of the principle, as 
it might be held by such a nominalist—Correspondence to: josh@ 
coombs.anu.edu.au 
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Perception, Introspection, and Attention, JOHANNES ROESLER 


What is involved in attending to one’s own current perceptual experi- 
ences? Two models of introspective attention are contrasted and criticized: 
the perceptual model, on which introspective attention is a matter of select- 
ing information from internally presented objects, and the intellectual model, 
which explains introspective attention in terms of the ability to reflect on 
one’s experiences. It is argued that neither model gives an adequate account 
of introspective knowledge, and, in particular, of what makes introspective 
judgments rational from the subject's point of view. The central claim of the 
paper is that to understand a subject’s reason for an introspective judgment 
about her perceptual experience requires understanding the role of deliber- 
ate selective attention in perception: introspective knowledge is acquired in 
the context of attending to activities such as looking or listening. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOHPICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 39, No. 1, September 1999 


Postmodernism, Derrida, and Différance: A Critique, BRENDAN 
SWEETMAN 


This article provides, through a discussion of the work of Jacques Derr- 
ida, an examination of the philosophical basis of postmodernism. Postmod- 
ernism is a movement whose central theme is the critique of objective ratio- 
nality and identity and the working out of the implications of this critique for 
central questions in philosophy, literature and culture. The first section iden- 
tifies and explains the positive claims of postmodernism, including the key 
claim that all identities, presences, and so forth. depend for their existence on 
something which is absent and different from themselves. The second sec- 
tion further illustrates the positive claims through an analysis of Derrida’s 
“deconstructionist” reading of Plato. The final section raises five critical 
problems for postmodernism: (i) that it confuses aesthetics with metaphys- 
ics; (ii) that it mistakes assertion for argument in philosophy; (iii) that it is 
guilty of relativism; (iv) that it is self-contradictory; and (v) that it is guilty of 
intellectual arrogance.—Correspondence to: Sweetman@vax1.Rockhurst. 
edu 
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Friendship: Ancient and Modern, RICHARD J. WHITE 


This essay examines the essential differences between ancient and con- 
temporary conceptions of friendship, and considers the ways in which Aris- 
totle’s account appears partial and limited when it is referred to as a model 
for today. At the same time, though, it shows how the Aristotelian account 
provides us with a critique of contemporary friendship by emphasizing the re- 
spect in which friendship must still be viewed as a moral phenomenon and as 
a source of moral growth. In conclusion, this essay also considers the value 
and the significance of friendship within the total context of modern life.— 
Correspondence to: rwhite@creighton.edu. 


Number and Infinity: Thomas and Cantor, ADAM DROZDEK 


The paper discusses the problem of whether and to what extent infinity 
can be found in creation and how it can be reconciled with the view of God’s 
omnipotence. Infinity is a mark of divinity, thus imbuing the world with infin- 
ity could be equated with allotting to the world some measure of divinity. 
First, views of Thomas Aquinas are presented. Most of Thomas's arguments 
against infinity hinge upon the concept of number. Therefore, later modifica- 
tions of his views go in the direction of redefining the concept of number, or 
redefining the concept of infinity, or both. The paper presents some of these 
modifications, especially those made by the founder of modern set theory, 
Georg Cantor.—Correspondence to: drozdek@mathcs.dug.edu 


Technology and Human Dignity, LOUK FLEISCHHACKER 


Research trying to clarify social interaction processes accompanying 
the development of technology tends to neglect the question what is specific 
for technology, or to assume tacitly a dogmatic answer to it. Philosophy in- 
vestigates such answers critically and tries to find a well-balanced synthesis. 
It is the task of philosophy of technology to investigate the implications of 
such a hypothetical synthesis for the assessment of our technological culture. 
This paper gives an example of such an approach. It formulates the hypothe- 
sis that technology is essentially a perspective, characterized by the ideal of 
useful construction. One of the conclusions drawn from this hypothesis is 
that instrumentality is not typical for technology. Technology is driven by 
spiritual passion rather than by instrumental value. The bugbear of technol- 
ogy as a moloch eating up humanity is fundamentally mistaken. It arises 
from mixing up technology as such with the industrial phase of its develop- 
ment.—Correspondence to: Le.fleischhacker@wmw.utwente.nl 


The Problem of 'Inverse Correspondence’ in the Philosophy of 
Nishida, MASAO ABE; trans. JAMES FREDERICKS 


The author concentrates on technical problems within the philosophy of 
Nishida. Kitaro Nishida (d. 1945), one of the founding philosophers of the Ky- 
oto School—the first indigenously Japanese philosophy. Along with his 
younger associate, Hajime Tanabe, Nishida articulated a metaphysics that re- 
flects the aesthetic, religious and ethical traditions of Japan, but from a 
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standpoint critically engaged with western philosophical thought. Nishida’s 
philosophy is thus a particularly important instance of a modern but non- 
western metaphysics. Nishida’s philosophy, reflecting the Mahayana Bud- 
dhist notion of emptiness, criticizes the western notion of Being with the no- 
tion of Absolute Nothingness and the western logical principle of non-contra- 
diction with a logic of contradictory self-identity. The principle of inverse 
correspondence is a logical principle for understanding the relationship be- 
tween the relative and the absolute as they arise mutually within Absolute 
Nothingness. In his commentary on Nishida, the author explores the notion 
of inverse correspondence as a basis for a philosophy of religion and for un- 
derstanding the complex relationship between Nishida and Tanabe. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 36, No. 4, October 1998 


Averroes on Psychology and the Principles of Metaphysics, 
RICHARD C. TAYLOR 


This article explains how it is that Averroes can assert in his Long Com- 
mentary on the De Anima and in his Long Commentary on the Metaphysics 
that principles of the science of metaphysics are established in the science of 
Psychology. In psychology human intellectual understanding is found to re- 
quire the separate agent intellect for the coming to be of knowledge. On the 
basis of the analysis of human psychology it is established that intellect must 
exist and that this intellect must be separate from the human being in exist- 
ence. Moreover, it is also established that there exists potency in those 
things called intellect, thanks to the argument for the existence of the mate- 
rial intellect. These key contributions from psychology to the principles of 
the science of Metaphysics were explicitly recognized by Averroes in book 
Lâm of his Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle.—-Correspondence 
to: TaylorR@vms.csd.mu.edu 


The Ontological Status of Malebranchean Ideas, MONTE COOK 


Despite the importance of ideas to Malebranche’s theory of vision in 
God, Malebranche seems to leave no metaphysical place for them. He seems 
to hold three jointly inconsistent positions—that everything is either a sub- 
stance or a modification of a substance, that ideas are not substances, and 
that ideas are not modifications. This paper argues that Malebranche can 
and does consistently hold all three positions. He escapes inconsistency by 

that although ideas are not different substances, they do fit into 
the category of substance. Rather than being substances (plural), they are 
identical with one substance, God.-—Correspondence to: mcook@ou.edu 
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Hume's Sceptical Standard of Taste, JONATHAN FRIDAY 


The author examines, “Of the Standard of Taste” and seeks to identify 
which of the various standards Hume discusses constitutes his final position. 
Hume’s argumentative strategy and purpose, as well as the historical context 
to the argument, provide the keys to the analysis. At the heart of Hume’s es- 
say is a contrast between rule- and decision-based critical theories, the rela- 
tive merits of which provided a lively topic of discussion in the early modern 
period. This context and a careful consideration of Hume’s arguments reveal 
him to be seeking a common-sense balance between these two positions. 
Hume’s consideration of a rule standard that opposes skepticism and a deci- 
sion standard that merely “modifies and restrains” it can be traced to a skep- 
tical agreement-based standard, but one which nonetheless provides some- 
thing of a working standard of taste-—Correspondence to: friday@abdn.ac.uk 


The Context of Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Action, MICHAEL 
SCOTT 


This article discusses the historical and theoretical background of Witt- 
genstein’s writings and research on action and the will. Against the widely 
held view that William James’ ideo-motor theory is the main target of Witt- 
genstein’s remarks, it is argued that Wittgenstein is responding not only 
James but also to the theories and arguments adduced by late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century psychologists on the nature of the will. Specifi- 
cally, Wittgenstein was familiar with the on-going debate between ideo-motor 
theorists and innervation theorists concerning the psychic antecedents of 
voluntary action. Evidence for this contention is drawn from Wittgenstein’s 
Nachlass, lectures and biography. In the latter part of the paper Wittgen- 
stein’s remarks on action in Philosophical Investigations and elsewhere are 
put into context and clarified. The source for Wittgenstein’s finger-crossing 
and mirror writing experiments is identified. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 37, No. 1, January 1999 


On Substance Being the Same As Its Essence In Metaphysics Z 8: The 
Pale Man Argument, NORMAN O. DAHL 


This paper supports the view that Aristotle’s claim at the beginning of 
Metaphysics Z 6 that a pale man is not the same as his essence provides 
grounds for taking the sameness relation that Aristotle argues in Z 6 holds 
between substances and their essences not to be identity, but a weaker rela- 
tion that can stand between a particular substance and its universal essence. 
It offers two lines of support for this conclusion. The first stems from a solu- 
tion to the main problem that surrounds this part of Z 6, that the only argu- 
ments Aristotle offers in support of his claim that a pale man is not the same 
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as his essence are ones he recognizes are fallacious. The second rests on 
what one should take as the Greek text of this part of Z 6. 


Hebdomads: Boethius Meets the Neopythagoreans, SARAH PESSIN 


The thesis put forth in this paper is three-fold. First, the paper estab- 
lishes, un-controversially, that Boethius was in many ways influenced by 
Neo-Pythagorean ideas. Second, the author recommends, contrary to the ex- 
tant scholarship on the issue, that we understand Boethius’ esoteric refer- 
ence to the hebdomads at the outset of his treatise, the Quomodo Substan- 
tiae (often called the De Hebdomadibus), as a reference to something neo- 
Pythagorean. This is suggested in light of the fact that, as the paper explains, 
the hebdomad plays an important role within the neo-Pythagorean literature 
of Nicomachus of Gerasa, a thinker with whose writings Boethius was inti- 
mately familiar, and to whose works Boethius is often indebted. Lastly, fol- 
lowing Dillon’s analysis of the Triad and the Hebdomad within Nicomachus'’ 
works, the author presents an expanded interpretation of the hebdomad 
within the neo-Pythagorean corpus which, if correct, would make appropri- 
ate Boethius’ referring to it as he does at the outset of a treatise on the nature 
of God and creation.—Correspondence to: pessin.4@osu.edu 


The Coherence of a Mind: John Locke and the Law of Nature, ALEX 
TUCKNESS 


Locke’s theory of natural law is more coherent than many commenta- 
tors admit. This article addresses many of the perennial problems surround- 
ing Locke’s theory of natural law, including the grounds of natural law, the 
accessibility of natural law through reason alone, and the lack of certainty 
about sanctions in the next life. It argues that Locke was a voluntarist with 
respect to the ground of natural law who also believed the content of that law 
was necessarily rational. It claims that Locke distinguished between the core 
and periphery of natural law, believing the former to be readily accessible 
through reason alone. It also contends that Locke thought that merely proba- 
ble sanctions in the next life could still provide a sufficient motive for a hedo- 
nist to obey natural law. These considerations also shed light on the reasons 
why the Two Treatises do not contain a more detailed discussion of natural 
law.——Correspondence to: tuckness@princeton.edu 


Anthropology from a Metaphysical Point of View, JEANINE M. 
GRENBERG 


It is often argued that Kant’s moral theory requires excising any role for 
feeling in moral action. Even commentators sympathetic to some inclusion 
of feeling maintain that motivation to moral action cannot involve feeling. In 
this article, I clear the way for an understanding of Kant’s theory which does 
allow a motivational role for feeling in moral action. I first discuss commen- 
tators who argue that what Kant calls the moral feeling of respect can play no 
motivational role in moral action. I focus in particular on Andrews Reath 
who argues that Kant is forced to such a position because of his rejection of 
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moral sense theory. After rejecting this argument, I consider and reject the 
more general challenge that allowing a role for the influence of feeling on the 
faculty of desire undermines Kant’s metaphysical commitment to a morality 
free from anthropological considerations. Finding a negative response to 
both these claims opens the space for recognizing the possibility of admitting 
an Influence of feeling in moral motivation. I conclude by providing an over- 
view of Kant’s discussion of the moral feeling of respect which shows this 
feeling to meet the criteria he sets for inclusion in moral motivation. Kant’s 
concern for clarifying the ways in which the moral feeling of respect can as- 
sist in motivation to moral action will be seen as one aspect of what I call 
Kant’s “anthropology from a metaphysical point of view.” 


Selves and Personal Existence in the Existentialist Tradition, 
JAMES O. BENNETT 


This paper examines the status of the self within the existentialist tradi- 
tion, with summaries of the views of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Ortega 
y Gasset, Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty. The conclusion is 
that existentialists typically reject entity-based conceptions of personal exist- 
ence (involving selves, souls, or egos), but offer rich process-oriented views. 
Other issues are addressed, including whether there is significant divergence 
on this matter between the so-called phenomenological existentialists and 
the others. (i argue there is not, and that the contrary view rests largely on 
ideas in the early Sartre, which he later repudiated.) The paper ends with 
consideration of Nietzsche’s views, focusing on a systematic ambiguity in 
statements such as, “there is no inner self that thinks, wills, and chooses.” Do 
such statements mean only that it is physical, publicly-accessible persons 
who perform such activities, or that no such activities are possible?—-Corre- 
spondence to: jobennet@utk.edu 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 96, No. 2, February 1999 


Second-hand Moral Knowledge, KAREN JONES 


The article defends the importance of testimony as a source of moral 
knowledge: given that the world of value is complex and that our moral un- 
derstanding is shaped by our experiences, even the morally mature will need 
to rely on the moral insight of others. It might be objected that such trust in 
the word of others is not needed because we adopt moral views for reasons 
and the cogency of those reasons can be assessed by each of us. Further, it 
might be objected that borrowing moral knowledge overlooks the impor- 
tance of moral judgments, fails to recognize their practicality, and is incom- 
patible with autonomy. The article respond to each of these objections.— 
Correspondence to: kfj1@cornelL edu 
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Vol. 96, No. 3, March 1999 


Of Conspiracy Theories, BRIAN L. KEEPLEY 


As the end of the Millennium approaches, conspiracy theories are in- 
creasing in number and popularity. This paper offers an analysis of conspir- 
acy theories inspired by Hume's discussion of miracles. It is argued that 
whereas Hume can argue that miracles are, by definition, explanations we 
are not warranted in believing, there is nothing analytic that allows us to dis- 
tinguish good from bad conspiracy theories. There is no a priori method for 
distinguishing warranted conspiracy theories (say, those explaining Water- 
gate) from those which are unwarranted (say, theories about extra-terrestri- 
als abducting humans). Nonetheless, there is a cluster of characteristics of- 
ten shared by unwarranted conspiracy theories. An analysis of the alleged 
explanatory virtues of unwarranted conspiracies suggests some reasons for 
their current popularity, while at the same time providing grounds for their 
rejection. The paper concludes with a discussion of how conspiracy theories 
embody an anachronistic world-view that places the contemporary zeitgeist 
in a clearer light. 


. PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 74, No. 288, April 1999 


All Else Being Equal, PETER LIPTON 


Most laws are ceteris paribus (cp) laws: they say not that all “F’s are G” 
but only that “All F’s are G” all else being equal. Most philosophical accounts 
of laws, however, have focused on strict laws. This paper considers how 
some of the standard philosophical problems about laws change when we 
switch attention from strict to cp laws and what special problems these laws 
raise. It is argued that some cp laws do not simply reflect the complexity of 
the world and the limitations of our minds. Correctly interpreted, they reveal 
the simplicity that underlies the complexity, a simplicity that it is without our 
cognitive powers to grasp.—-Correspondence to: Peter.Lipton@kings.cam.ac. 
uk 
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Did the Greeks Discover the Irrationals? PHILIP HUGLY and 
CHARLES SAYWARD 


A popular view is that the great discovery of Pythagoreans was that 
there are irrational numbers, for example, the positive square root of two. 
Against this the article argues that mathematics and geometry, together with 
their applications, do not show that there are irrational numbers or compel 
assent to that proposition.—Correspondence to: csayward@unlinfo.unLedu 


Back to the Present, THOMAS BALDWIN 


McTaggart’s famous regress argument against the reality of tenses is un- 
dermined when one takes due account of McTaggart’s own relational concep- 
tion of tense. But this new conception gives rise to a new difficulty concern- 
ing change of tense whose resolution requires the thesis that events are 
tensed or tenseless only under a description. From this perspective the issue 
of the reality of tense is transformed into one concerning the rigidity of 
tensed and tenseless descriptions. It turns out that tense is, in this way, un- 
real, and thus that metaphysical priority belongs to tenseless conceptions of 
time. But, equally, there is an opposite epistemological priority for tense, in 
that one cannot be a rational thinker at all without the capacity for tensed 
thoughts.—Correspondence to: trb2@york.ac.uk 


A Prolegomenon to an Identity Theory of Truth, STEWART 
CANDLISH l 


Identity theories of truth, according to which a proposition’s being true 
is its being identical with the reality it is about, occupy a smali and largely un- 
noticed place in the history of philosophy, and are now rarely taken seri- 
ously. The aim of this paper is to draw attention to both current and older 
variants, and, by considering the most fundamental and obvious objections to 
them, to see whether there is room for an identity theory in what one might 
call the epistemic space of candidate theories: that is, whether there is a form 
of the theory which can escape those objections and thereby become at least 
an initially plausible candidate for an account of truth.—-Correspondence to: 
candlish@arts.uwa.edu.au 


Nagel’s Challenge and the Mind-Body Problem, ROM HARRE 


Given that the phenomena of subjective experience and the physical 
states of the human organism cannot both be described within either materi- 
alist or mentalistic theories, Nagel has challenged the philosophical commu- 
nity to present a new ontology in which both can be described in such a way 
that neither is reduced to the other. Taking the challenge at the coarse 
grained level of brains and minds a candidate ontology can be created that 
meets Nagel’s challenge on the basis of the metaphor of task (mentalistically 
described) and tool, (materially described) necessarily linked in that a tool is 
defined as the implement for this task. Taking the challenge at the fine grain 
level of mental and material states an ontology can be created to meet the 
challenge by generalizing the notion of affordances, so that whatever affords 
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a mental state to proprioception affords a material state to perception. There 
is no causal relation between the mental and the material state. This has an 
exact analogue in Bohr’s philosophy of physics, where complementary phe- 
nomena are afforded by complementary apparatus. This move by-passes the 
traditional formulation of the mind-body impasse in terms of mutual causal- 
ity. 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 49, No. 194, January 1999 


Expressions and their Representations, ZOLT SZAB 


It is plausible to think that our knowledge of linguistic types can be jus- 
tified by what we know about the tokens of these types. But one then has to 
explain what it is about the relation a type bears to its tokens that makes pos- 
sible the move from knowledge of the concrete to knowledge of the abstract. 
I argue that the standard solution to this difficulty, that the relevant relation 
is instantiation and that the transition is inductive generalization, is inade- 
quate. I propose an alternative, according to which tokens are representa- 
tions of the type they belong to. I also defend this view against the charge 
that it cannot account for the systematic ambiguity of expressions like 
“word” or “sentence,” and the objection that it leads to an implausible form of 
Platonism.—Correspondence to: zs15@cornell.edu 


Physicalism, Teleology, and the Miraculous Coincidence Problem, 
JONATHAN KNOWLES 


I focus on Fodor’s model of the relationship between special sciences 
and basic physics, and on a criticism of this model, that it implies that the 
causal stability of, for example, the mental in its production of behaviour is 
nothing short of a miraculous coincidence. David Papineau and Graham 
Macdonald endorse this criticism. But it is far less clear than they assume 
that Fodor’s picture indeed involves coincidences, which in any case their in- 
jection of a teleological supplement cannot explain. Papineau’s and Mac- 
donald’s problem is subtly different from a similar one presented by Adrian 
Cussins. This is no more effective against Fodor's picture, but the kind of ac- 
count of the relation between the physical and the psychological which could 
constitute a solution to Cussins’ problem is one which, for independent rea- 
sons, a physicalist of Fodor's stripe ought to provide.—Correspondence to: 
jonathan. knowles@filosofi.uio.no 
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The Search for Ontological Emergence, MICHAEL SILBERSTEIN and 
JOHN MCGEEVER 


We survey and clarify some recent appearances of the term emergence. 
We distinguish epistemological emergence, which is merely a limitation of 
descriptive apparatus, from ontological emergence, which should involve 
causal features of a whole system not reducible to the properties of its parts, 
thus implying the failure of part/whole reductionism and of mereological su- 
pervenience for that system. Are there actually any plausible cases of the lat- 
ter among the numerous and various mentions of emergence in the recent lit- 
erature? Quantum mechanics seems to offer one, in the Bell properties of 
entangled particles, but other apparently promising candidates, such as non- 
linear dynamical systems investigated by complexity studies and chaos the- 
ory, seem on careful analysis to display only epistemological emergence. We 
examine the consequences for physicalism of admitting ontological emer- 
gence in the micro-physical.—-Correspondence to: silbermd@acad.etown.edu 


Between Internalism and Externalism in Ethics, EVAN SIMPSON 


If internalism in ethics is correct, then moral beliefs necessarily moti- 
vate. Externalism rejects this thesis, holding that the relationship between 
beliefs and motives is only contingent. The position I develop is that both 
views are faise. By defining a logical relationship between moral beliefs and 
motives that is weaker than logical necessitation, it is possible to maintain 
(contrary to internalism) that beliefs may occur without motives, but (con- 
trary to externalism) that they cannot always do so. The logical point is ex- 
plicated through a psychological interpretation of moral emotions that gives 
their constituent beliefs an inherent link to action, together with a semantic 
characterization of moral concepts that ties their competent use to familiar- 
ity with these emotions.—Correspondence to: esimpson@morgan.ucs.mun. 
ca 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 107, No. 4, October 1998 


How Parmenides Saved the Theory of Forms, SAMUEL C. RICKLESS 


In part 1 of Plato’s Parmenides, Socrates appeals to Plato’s Middle Pe- 
riod Theory of Forms (MPTF) in order to rebut an argument of Zeno’s to the 
paradoxical conclusion that things are not many. Among the axioms of 
MPTF is the thesis (call it “RP,” for “Radical Purity”) that no Form can have 
contrary properties. Parmenides then argues that every plausible version of 
MPTF is inconsistent. In part 2, Parmenides argues that the One is riddled 
with contrary properties, and hence that RP is false. By the end of the dia- 
logue, Socrates (and we) should be able to see that RP should be rejected, 
and that the result of removing RP from MPTF is a Theory of Forms that can 
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meet four of the five main challenges raised by Parmenides in part 1—Corre- 
spondence to: srickles@miailer.fsu.edu. 


Understanding Belief Reports, DAVID BRAUN 


According to neo-Russellian theories of attitude ascriptions, the follow- 
ing sentences express the'same proposition and so must have the same truth 
value: (1) Hammurabi believes that Hesperus is visible in the evening, and (2) 
Hammurabi believes that Phosphorus is visible in the evening. This conse- 
quence is counterintuitive; neo-Russellians are obligated to explain away this 
intuition. The most famous advocates of neo-Russellianism, Nathan Salmon 
and Scott Soames, claim that the anti-Russellian intuition is due to speakers’ 
confusion between the proposition semantically expressed by (1) and (2), 
and the propositions that they pragmatically convey. This paper attempts to 
explain the intuition without appeal to pragmatics. It relies instead on the 
characteristically neo-Russellian idea that the single proposition expressed 
by (1) and (2) may be believed in different ways.—Correspondence to: 
dbrn@troi.cc.rochester.edu. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 108, No. 1, January 1999 


The Disunity of Color, MOHAN MATTHEN 


Color is not adequately understood by generalizing from features of hu- 
man experience. This is so because we have access to only one kind of color 
experience, and there are many. The first half of this paper argues in support 
of four counter-anthropocentric propositions, which together imply that 
there is neither an experienced nor a natural unity that determines the exten- 
sion of the class to which red, blue, green, and so on belong. Color properties 
form a heterogeneous collection. The second half attempts to construct a 
conception of color congruent with the facts of evolution and the variability 
of color vision across animal species. Color vision is to be defined not in 
terms of the experiences, perceptual discriminations, or concepts that it 
makes available to organisms, but by reference to the information it receives 
as input. This thesis allows ts to reformulate color-realism in a helpful way. 


Concept Analysis, Dualism, and the Explanatory, NED BLOCK and 
ROBERT STALNAKER 
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Moral Cognitivism and Motivation, SIGRON SVAVARSD@TTIR 


The main argument of the article undermines the internalist constraint 
on accounts of moral judgments: roughly, the constraint that an adequate ac- 
count of moral judgments must imply that anyone who makes a moral judg- 
ment is appropriately motivated. A subsidiary argument traces the pervasive 
appeal of internalism to an intuition pertaining to our concept of commit- 
ment: an intuition which does not on its own support internalism. The article 
also responds to the inverted commas strategy for discounting the externalist 
intuition and to Michael Smith’s recent argument against externalism. The 
critical discussion of Smith serves to demonstrate that a plausible depiction 
of moral psychology emerges from the view that moral judgments motivate in 
collaboration with a conative attitude taken towards an object under a moral 
mode of presentation. Variations in moral motivation, the article argues, sup- 
port that view.—Correspondence to: ss7@is2.nyu.edu 


The Cartesian Circle, DUGALD MURDOCH 


The author attempts to defend Descartes against. the charge of arguing 
in a circle in Meditation Three. When attention is paid to Descartes’s analyti- 
cal method in the Meditations and to the order in which he presents his argu- 
ments, he can be seen not to be guilty of the charge, even when Cartesian 
doubt is interpreted in the most radical way. In the course of arguing for this 
thesis, the author discusses Descartes’s conception of doubt and his concep- 
tion of truth.—Correspondence to : dugald.murdoch@philosophy.su.se 


Leibniz on Freedom and Necessity: A Critical Notice of Robert 
Adams, ROBERT SLEIGH 
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Leibniz on God's Knowledge of Counterfactuals, MICHAEL V. 
GRIFFIN 


In the Theodicy, Leibniz explains God’s knowledge of counterfactuals 
by appeal to a familiar-sounding theory of possible worlds. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, he argues that God knows counterfactuals about creatures by knowing 
what he would have decreed in the relevant counterfactual circumstances. 
These views are two aspects of the same complex position. According to 
Leibniz, God does not make isolated decrees concerning particular (non- 
maximal) states of affairs, rather he decides everything all at once by choos- 
ing among infinitely many possible worlds. Moreover, according to Leibniz, 
God always chooses the bést. These considerations yield the following Leib- 
nizian analysis for counterfactuals about creatures: counterfactual is true just 
in case the consequent is true in the best possible world in which the ante- 
cedent is true. What grounds this analysis is the fact that God would have 
chosen the best world, were he to choose among the worlds in which the 
counterfactual’s antecedent is true.—Correspondence to: mgriffin@uic.edu 


Kant on Self-Consciousness, PATRICIA KITCHER 


Kant’s claim that cognition involves self-consciousness has struck many 
as obviously false. This paper tries to determine what Kant meant by self- 
consciousness. To do so the author considers the available meanings of con- 
sciousness. With Kants sense of self-consciousness in hand, the author pre- 
sents explicit versions of three of Kantian arguments for the necessity of seļf- 
consciousness, arguments concerning spatial perception, recognition in a 
concept, and objective judgment. The central contention is that Kant’s doc- 
trine of self-consciousness is a virtual consequence of his signature doctrine 
that the mind constructs cognition. The last section tries to provide some 
sense of the significance of Kant’s results by relating his unusual notion of 
self-consciousness to more familiar notions.—Correspondence to: pk206@ 
columbia.edu. 


Disappoiniment, Sadness, and Death, KAI DRAPER 
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Degrees of Freedom: An Essay on Competitions between Micro and 
Macro in Mechanics, MARIAM THALOS 


This paper argues that the doctrines of determinism and supervenience, 
while logically independent, are importantly linked in physical mechanics— 
and quite interestingly so. For it is possible to formulate classical mechanics 
in such a way as to take advantage of the existence of mathematical devices 
that represent the advance of time—and which are such as to inspire confi- 
dence in the truth of determinism—in order to prevent violation of superve- 
nience. It is also possible to formulate classical mechanics—and to do so in 
an observationally equivalent, and thus equally empirically respectable, 
way—such that violations of supervenience are (on the one hand) routine, 
and (on the other hand) necessary for achieving complete descriptions of the 
motions of mechanical systems—necessary, therefore, for achieving a deter- 
ministic mechanical theory. Two such formulations—only one of which pre- 
serves supervenience universally—will conceive of mechanical law in quite 
different ways. Furthermore, they will not admit of being extended to treat 
thermodynamical questions in the same way. Thus we will find that superve- 
nience is a contingent matter, in the following rather surprising and philo- 
sophically interesting way: we cannot in mechanics separate our decisions to 
conceive of physical law in certain ways from our decisions to treat macro- 
scopic quantities in certain ways.—Correspondence to: thalos@acsu.buf- 
falo.edu 


The Zombie Attack on the Computational Conception of Mind, 
SELMER BRINGSJORD 


Is it true that if zombies—creatures who are behaviorally indistinguish- 
able from us, but no more conscious than a rock—are logically possible, the 
computational conception of mind is false? Are zombies logically possible? 
Are they physically possible? This paper is a careful, sustained argument for 
affirmative answers to these three questions.—Correspondence to: 
selmer@rpi.edu 


William James and the Willfulness of Belief, RICHARD M. GALE 


It was important to James’s philosophy, especially his doctrine of the 
will to believe, that we could believe at will. Toward this end he argues in 
The Principles of Psychology that attending to an idea is identical with be- 
lieving it, which, in turn, is identical with willing that it be realized. Since 
willing is identical with believing and willing is an intentional action, it 
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follows by Leibniz’s Law that believing also is an intentional action. This pa- 
per explores the problems with James’s thesis that attending will belief. An 
attempt is made to show that it has a salvageable core that is of considerable 
philosophical interest and importance. 


Seeing Sequences, DAVID GALLOWAY 


This article discusses Charles Parsons’ conception of mathematical intu- 
ition. Intuition, for Parsons, involves seeing-as: in seeing the sequences || | 
and | | | as the same type, one intuits the type. The type is abstract, but intuit- 
ing the type is supposed to be epistemically analogous to ordinary perception 
of physical objects. And ‘some non-trivial mathematical knowledge is sup- 
posed to be intuitable in this way, again in a way analogous to ordinary per- 
ceptual knowledge. In particular, the successor axioms are supposed to be 
knowable intuitively. This conception has the resources to respond to some 
familiar objections to mathematical mtuition. But the analogy to ordinary 
perception is weaker than it looks, and the warrant provided for non-trivial 
mathematical beliefs by intuition of this sort is weak—too weak, perhaps, to 
yield any mathematical knowledge.—Correspondence to: dgalloway@welles- 
ley.edu 


The A Priori Rules of Rationality, RALPH WEDGWOOD 


Both these ideas are intuitively plausible: rationality has an external 
aim, such as forming a true bellef or good decision; and the rationality of a 
belief or decision is determined purely by facts about the thinker’s internal 
mental states. Unlike earlier conceptions, the conception of rationality pre- 
sented here explains why these ideas are both true. Rational beliefs and deci- 
sions, it is argued, are those that are formed through the thinker’s following 
“rules of rationality.” Some rules count as rules of rationality because it is ra- 
tional to believe—through following other rules—that those rules are reli- 
able. But there must also be certain basic rules, which are a priori, or “built 
into” our basic cognitive capacities. That these rules are a priori is a purely 
internal matter; and in following these rules the thinker has done all that 
could reasonably be expected to achieve the external aim of forming a true 
belief or good decision. 


Berkeley and Scepticism, GEORGE PAPPAS 


In both the Principles and the Three Dialogues, Berkeley claims that he 
wants to uncover those principles which lead to skepticism; to refute those 
principles; and to refute skepticism itself. This paper examines the principles 
Berkeley says have skeptical consequences, and contends that only one of 
them implies skepticism. It is also argued that Berkeley's attempted refuta- 
tion of skepticism rests not on his acceptance of the esse est percipi princi- 
ple, but rather on the thesis that physical objects and their sensible qualities 
are immediately perceived.—Correspondence to: pappas.1@osu.edu 
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Plural Reference, J. R. CAMERON 


A plural referring expression, the (or Jack and Jill) may be used to refer 
either distributively, saying something about each F individually, or collec- 
tively, to the F’s taken as a single totality. Predicate logic has to analyze both 
uses in terms of singular reference, treating them quite differently; but we re- 
gard such expressions as functioning in basically the same way in either use. 
Our understanding is vindicated if we recognize that a plural referring ex- 
pression picks out neither an aggregate simpliciter nor a set, but a plurality- 
an aggregate taken relative to a principle for individuating its constituents; 
this admits of being seen either as many things or as one. What is being said 
about the plurality indicates whether the reference is distributive, collective, 
or a combination of these. Augmenting predicate logic to accommodate the 
distinctive inference-pattern associated with distributive plural reference is 
simple, and necessary, to cope with cases in which distributive and collective 
reference are essentially combined.—-Correspondence to: j.r.cameron@abdn. 
ac.uk. 


Justification and Relative Apriority, HEIMIR GEIRSSON 


There is tension between any view which claims that the object denoted 
is all that names and simple referring terms contribute to propositions ex- 
pressed by sentences in which they appear, and the apparent a posteriority of 
identity statements containing different but codesignative names. Frege 
solved the tension by adopting a description theory of names. The direct des- 
ignation theorist cannot do the same. Instead, he has to provide one of two 
solutions; (a) argue that although Hesperus is Hesperus and Hesperus is 
Phosphorus express the same proposition their epistemic status differs such 
that one’s justification of the proposttion expressed by only the former is a 
priori, or (b) argue that both Hesperus is Hesperus and Hesperus is Phospho- 
rus express a priori truths. The author argues for a version of option (a), and 
that while co-referential names can be freely substituted in simple belief con- 
texts, they cannot be freely substituted in contexts involving justification.— 
Correspondence to: geirsson@iastate.edu 


On the Value and Scope of Freedom, MARK LEON 


We have a practical, not merely theoretical interest in freedom. The 
question that is considered in this paper, is what it is that we value about 
freedom. It is proposed that what we value is being able to get what we most 
want (or value), because that is what most want (or value). This account is 
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compatible with determinism. Certain accounts opposed to determinism are 
considered and rejected. On these accounts freedom requires either a partic- 
ular sort of indeterminism, or requires a special form of causation, agent-cau- 
sation, or requires that the agent be a certain sort of self-constituting entity. 
It is argued that even if these accounts were less metaphysically problematic 
than they are, they would not give us a ‘freedom’ that we would value, nor 
would they secure conditions under which an action would be praiseworthy, 
or blameworthy. It is also argued, that a certain sort of capacity to control 
ourselves is not a precondition for freedom, though such a capacity would 
add to the scope of our freedom.—Correspondence to: 103mleon@muse.wits. 
ac.Za 


Equality, Priority and Social Justice, RICHARD NORMAN 


The moral principle of giving priority to benefiting the less well off has 
been thought by some to share the plausibility of egalitarianism whilst avoid- 
ing the less plausible implications of the latter. This paper argues that the 
priority principle does have an authentic place in our moral thinking, and that 
it is distinct from the idea of equality, but that the latter also has an indispens- 
able role to play. The idea of priority has its place as the expression of the 
moral standpoint of benevolent and sympathetic concern. Equality, in con- 
trast, functions as a conception of social justice, from which it cannot be dis- 
placed by the idea of priority.—-Correspondence to: R.J.Norman@ukc.ac.uk 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association has announced that 
the theme of its next annual meeting, to be held at the University of Dallas in 
November of the year 2000 is “Philosophical Theology: Reason and Theolog- 
ical Doctrine.” The theme of the meeting is broad and inclusive. It invites 
examination of historical treatments of issues in philosophical theology, es- 
pecially from the medieval'period. It also invites contemporary philosophical 
reflection on such topics. The ACPA invites and encourages submissions on 
this theme. The deadline for submissions is April 1, 2000. The submissions 
should be sent to: ACPA Paper Submissions, American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association, National Office, Administration Building, Fordham Univer- 
sity, Bronx, NY 10458. Submissions must be received through the mail and 
not via facsimile; they must also include three copies of the paper and two 
copies of a short abstract (no more than 150 words). Papers are not to ex- 
ceed 15 typed, double-spaced pages (30 minutes reading time). The plenary 
speakers for the meeting will be David Burrell (University of Notre Dame), 
John Wippel (The Catholic University of America), and Mattias Lutz-Bach- 
mann (The University of Frankfurt, Germany). The plenary speakers for the 
ACPA’s annual meeting for 1999, to be held in St. Paul, MN, November 5-7, 
are John Haldane (University of St. Andrews), Hugo Meynell (University of 
Calgary), Bas van Fraasen (Princeton University). 


The Center for Philosophy of Religion at the University of Notre Dame 
announces five fellowships for the 2000-2001 academic year. The Postdoc- 
toral Fellowships (two available) provide a stipend of $35,000 and are offered 
to those whose tenure at ‘the Center would allow them to grow and make 
progress in philosophy of religion and theistic philosophy, subsequently dis- 
seminating and expanding such work through their own teaching and writ- 
ing. A Distinguished Scholar Fellowship (one available) will offer a stipend 
of $45,000 and is intended to provide time for reflection and writing for those 
whose work is in the forefront of current research in the philosophy of reli- 
gion or in Christian philosophy. An Extraordinary Fellowship (one available) 
awards a $40,000 stipend to a scholar who might not qualify for the fellow- 
ships described above, but who would benefit from a year at the Center—for 
example, foreign scholars or those outside the field of philosophy (for exam- 
ple, theologians who want to enrich their understanding of the philosophy of 
religion and theistic philosophy, humanists from other fields who could bene- 
fit by a deeper grasp of the sort of philosophy practiced at the Center, and 
scholars interested in a theistic approach to psychology, sociology, econom- 
ics and other subjects.) Finally, a Visiting Graduate Fellowship (one avail- 
able) provides a $15,000 stipend to a philosophy graduate student at another 
institution who is working on a dissertation in philosophy of religion or 
Christian philosophy and:who would profit from spending a year at the en- 
ter. Postdoctoral Fellows,and Distinguished Scholar Fellows will ordinarily 
have the opportunity to teach one class each semester ($2,580 per course). 
All Fellows will have access to many of the University’s facilities (for exam- 
ple, library and gymnasium), to the activities of the Philosophy Department 
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(some seven of whom take philosophy of religion as their primary area of in- 
terest) and to the special activities of the Center (for example, its weekly col- 
loquia). Those with sabbatical support are welcome to apply. Applicants 
should see that the Center receives each of the following: (1) A complete 
curriculum vitae, which should include a list of publications and names of 
three people you will ask to send letters of recommendation on your behalf. 
(2) Three letters of recommendation. (3) A statement of no more than three 
pages (double spaced) describing the Fellowship for which you are applying 
and the project on which you would like to work while at the Center. (4) One 
published or unpublished paper. All material should be sent to: Alvin Plant- 
inga, Director, Center for Philosophy of Religion, 330 Decio Hall, P.O. Box 
1068, Notre Dame, IN 46556; e-mail cprelig@nd.edu. The deadline for Ex- 
traordinary Fellowship and Distinguished Scholar Fellowship applications 
for 2000-01 is December 1, 1999; for all other Fellowships, April 1, 2000. 


The Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies announces a call 
for papers for the 24th annual Fall Philosophy Colloquium. The Colloquium 
is on John Rawls and His Legacy, and will held November 11, 1999 at Towson 
University. Papers and proposal should be sent to the Department of Philos- 
ophy and Religious Studies, Towson University, Towson, MD 21204, by oe 
ber 11, 1999. For further information please call (801) 830-2755. 
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